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AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918 
BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Concentrating on the leading figure¢ and movements of 
the contemporary theatre, the author discusses the growth 
and development of a genuinely American drama 

as witnessed in productions during the past 40 years. 
Revisedand Enlarged edition. 352pages. $5.00 


THE USES OF DRAMA BY PHILIP A. COGGIN 


A survey of the mutual influence of theatre and 
education through the ages, from the Greek 
odes in honor of Dionysius to modern efforts 

in community theatres, play therapy and 
children’s groups. The author quotes 
extensively from writers on theatre from 
Aristotle to Stanislavsky. 327 pages. $5.00 


BY SEAN O’CASEY 
THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, 

Shaw, Coward, Dublin, himself and his latest play, 

The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of his short stories are here, 
including The Star Jazzer. 320pages. $38.95. 


SELECTED PLAYS 


The nine plays which O’Casey considers most representative 
of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a 
Gunman, Purple Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, 
Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and the Paycock 

and Red Roses for Me. Foreword by the author, 
Introduction by John Gassner. 832pages. $5.00 


HARLEQUIN BY THELMA NIK 


The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue—the coloriu 
history, 400 years long, of one of the theatre’s me 
magical and fantastic characters. Harlequin’s his 


way 


Callor 


is traced from the early Italian comedy to the cif 
. and ballet of the present day. , 


260 pages, 49 illustrations, 7%” x 10”. 


Pe nn ee 4 aioe 


4 
JACQUES CALLOT 
BY EDWIN DeT. BECHTEL To order these books, mail coupon 


Brilliant etchings and engravings by sxeorge Braziller, Inc 
the outstanding graphic artist of the c/o” ‘heatre Arts, Adv Dept ‘ 130 W. 56th St . N. Y. 19, N. 7. 
17th century, including many views of the lease send me the following books: 
contemporary stage and its actors, 
pantomime characters, elaborate naielpiaiceiiiabigmindaltiaeannaneitaiameiagas 
Florentine stages, title pages for ee ee 
tragedies and representations of the Name 
precursors of opera. Address 
237 plates, 48 pages of text,8%”" x11”. 
$10.00 


I enclose $ in check or money 
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BOTH 


F - 


J Free 


. WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


PLATO ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 
classics — written two thousand years ago — 
hit so many nails_squarely on the head today! Here, 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and 
discussions of Piato and Aristotle. They were 
mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues - 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Repub- 
lic. ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays 

Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and These splendid De Luxe 
Classics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited 
and annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 


Poetics. 


as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes 
to your library — as membership gifts 


from The Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
master pieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest enjoy- 
ment and value to the ‘‘pressed for time” 
men and women of today 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become ‘‘classics’’? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
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which characterize these selections: readabil- 
ity, interest, simplicity 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from al) other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions—bound in_ the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops, are 
richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
retain its original bistee—besiee you and your 
children will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance notice 
about future selections. You may reject any book 
you do not wish. You need not take any specific 
number of books — only the ones you want. No 
money in advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership any time 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This low price — and your 
FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE can 
not be assured unless you respond promptly. 


THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslya, L. I., New York. 


f-------- 


! Walter J. Black, President 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. LL, New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me FREE, 
the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club Editions 
of PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with the current 
selection 


1 am not obligated to take any specific number of books 
and I am to receive an advance description of future selec- 
tions. Also, | may reject any volume before or after I 
receive it, and I may cancel my membership whenever 


I wish 


For each volume | decide to keep I will send you $2.89 


plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books Shipped in U.S.A. 
Only.) 


Mr. ) 
Mrs. } 
Miss } 


(Please Print Plainly 


Address 


Zone No 
ithany 


City State 


Foes 
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An Event in Publishing and in the History of the Arts 


L’ENCYCLOPEDIE DU THEATRE 
CONTEMPORAIN 


VOLUME | (1850-1914) 


A half-century of theatrical life in France and 
Europe, from 1850 to 1914. 


Dramatic Art, Opera, Ballet, Music-Hall, ete. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE 
FIRST VOLUME: 


From Antoine’s “Theatre-Libre” to Lugne-Poe’s “Theatre de l’oeuvre”. 
Stanislavski’s “Theatre d’Art”. 

Albert Carre and the Opera-Comique. 

The Comedie-Francaise and the Opera. 

Paris on Stage—1900—(Singers, Popular Concerts, Music-Hall). 

Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes. 

The Great Foreign Innovators (Gordon Craig, Appia, Max Reinhardt, etc.). 
Jacques Rouche and the Theatre des Arts. 

Jacques Copeau’s Vieux Colombier. 


TEXT: 
A comprehensive synopsis of theatrical life, artistic and social, from 1850 to 
1914. 


Complete studies on the accomplishments of great promoters, playwrights, and 
actors of the period. 


Exclusive manuscripts of the most important personalities of the theatrical 
world. 


PRESENTATION: 


A 200 pp. luxury edition including more than 400 photos, cuts, and drawings, 
several reproductions in color, (scale models of scenery, costumes, posters, 
programs, ete.) 





L’Encyclopedie Du Theatre Contemporain 
Dept. 11 

c/o Theatre Arts 

130 West 56th Street, New York, New York 


Please forward to me as soon as possible L’Encyclopedie Du Theatre Contem- 
porain. 1 enclose $16.00 in check [] money order [1]. 
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LETTERS 


DEAR SIR: 
My 
Russia 


tourists in 
in August), and every time we 
left our hotel we carried three or four 
American magazines with us. We knew 
that no matter where we went, Russian 
students would gather around us and 
speak to us in English. They were al- 
ways delighted to receive one of our mag- 
azines, and 


husband and I were 


the ones who could read 
English would translate the captions un- 
der pictures, or the titles of articles, for 
the others. In this way we spoke to hun- 
dreds of Russians, and only one had ever 
seen an American magazine. This was a 
student in Leningrad who told us he had 
seen several copies of THEATRE ARTS 
in the University library! May I con- 
gratulate you on breaking through the 
Iron Curtain? Surely American art and 
culture could not be better represented 
to the world than through your very fine 
magazine 

LYDIA R. TIDWELL 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


With reference to the article “A Grand 
Your of Festivals” (June): As a resident 
of Edinburgh I feel there are two state- 
ments regarding the Edinburgh Festival 
which might give your readers a wrong 
impression. And in case you may think 
that I am prejudiced, I may say that I 
have traveled extensively all over the 
world and am at present concluding a 
world trip... Firstly: “The older hotels 
are rather primitive.’ This is a completely 
misleading statement and could be grossly 
misinterpreted by many of your Ameri- 
can readers. The George, the Caledonian, 
the North British, the Roxburghe com- 
pare favorably with American hotels of 
the same standard, and are a great deal 
better than some American hotels in 
which I have stayed. Secondly: “Excel- 
lent food can be obtained at the Fes- 
tival Club.” As a member of the Festival 
Club during the past ten festivals, I can 
assure you that the standard of food at 
the club is far below that of our inter- 
nationally-known restaurants. It would 
‘be completely wrong to give visiting 
‘Americans the impression that we con- 
sider the club meals “excellent.” 


MALCOLM M. FORRESTER 
Victoria, British Columbia 


May I take this opportunity to thank 
you for the publication of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. It is quite 
an amazing piece of work and I know I 
shall read it over many times more than 
several other plays I have in my posses- 
sion 

CECILE GREIF 
New York, New York 
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Vot. XLI, No. 11 


The Cover 


Susan Strasberg plays her first starring role on Broadway in Jean 
Anouilh’s Time Remembered, which is due at the Morosco Theatre 
this month with a including Helen Hayes and Richard 
Burton in other leading roles. Photograph by Alfredo Valente. 


cast 


The Play 


35 The Theatre Minus Make-up by Brooks Atkinson 


36 The complete text of Career by James Lee 


Features 


20 Equity’s Bellamy by Ward Morehouse 

24 Busman’s Holiday in Britain by Richard Watts, Jr 
28 To Err Is Human by Richard Maney 

33. On Reading Plays by Joseph Wood Krutch 


66 Hunting Hits for Hammerstein by Oliver M 
Marjorie Barkentin 


Sayler and 


Grass-roots Theatre on Foreign Soil by Edward A. Wright 
The Season in Full Swing 
Moliére with Music 


Opera House 


79 ‘Eugene Onegin’ and the Romantic Ideal by George London 
81 The Royal Ballet in Retrospect by Emily Coleman 


On Broadway 
17. Mask and Gown 


City Center Season 


18 Carousel 


Departments 


Letters 
Calendar 
“My Ten Favorite Plays” by Walter Vincent and John O'Hara 
Offstage 
Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
Famous American Theatres 
America’s Dramatic Critics 
PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 
EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


CircuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 





“ELECTRIFYING THE TOWNI” a iy 


Ethel Merman 
Happy Hunting 
Fernando 


Prices: EVES: Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Baic. 
5.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.50. MATS. WED. & SAT.: 
roh. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30; Baic. $3.60, 3.00, 2.50, 


MAJESTIC THEA. 245 W. 44th St. 
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CALENDAR 


BROADWAY 


About ten new shows are scheduled to come to 
Broadway this month, approximately the same 
number that opened last year at this time. Amon 
the 1956 offerings, three turned out to be solid 
hits which are still on the boards. It’s anybody’s 
guess which of those opening this month will be 
areund next year, but there's no doubt that the 
list of Broadway premiéres looks highly prom- 
ising 


Among the successes holding over from last 
season and previous seasons are: the prize-winning 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, O'Neill’s auto- 
biographical play with Fredric March and Flor- 
ence Eldridge heading the cast (Helen Hayes, 210 
W. 46th St.); Auntie Mame, adapted by ~—— 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee from Patrick Den- 
nis’ best-selling novel, with Rosalind Russell 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.); Visit to a Small 
Planet by Gore Vidal, with Cyril Ritchard, who 
also directed, as the visitor from outer space, and 
Edward Andrews as his earthly adversary (Bcoth, 
222 W_ 45th St.); and The Tunnel of Love, 
adapted by Peter De Vries and Joseph Fields from 
De Vries’ novel about the misadventures of a 
repressed artist, and starring Tom Ewell (Royale, 


242 W. 45th St.). 


In the musical field: Bells Are Ringing, with 
book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, music by Jule Styne, and starring Judy 
Holliday as the employee of a telephone-answer- 
ing service (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); Happy 
Hunting with Ethel Merman and Fernando 
Lamas, about a matron who is on the lookout 
for a royal match for her daughter, with book by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, and music 
and lyrics by Harold Karr and Matt Dubey (Ma- 
jestic, 245 W. 44th St.); Li’l Abner, based on Al 
Capp’s comic strip, with book by Norman 
Panama and Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny 
Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, and with Edith 
Adams, Peter Palmer and Stubby Kaye in the 
cast (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.) ; New Girl in 
Town, the musical adaptation of O’Neill’s Anna 
Christie, with book and direction by George Ab- 
bott, music and lyrics by Bob Merrill, and a 
cast headed by Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter 
George Wallace and Cameron Prud’homme (46th 
Street, 226 W. 46th St.); the number-one hit 
My Fair Lady, with lyrics and adaptation (from 
Shaw’s Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music 
by Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by Rex 
Harrison and Julie Andrews (Mark Hellinger 
237 W. 5ist St.); The Most Happy Fella, Frank 
Loesser’s musical version of Sidney Howard's 
They Knew What They Wanted, with Robert 
Weede and Jo Sullivan (Imperial, 249 W. 45th 
St.); and Damn Yankees, the longest-run show 
currently on Broadway, about the devil and his 
siren helper and a pennant race (Adelphi, 152 
W. 54th St.) 

Among the plays that arrived recently are 
Look Back in Anger, a work by John Osborne 
about the problems of a young married couple 
with different backgrounds, and with a cast head- 
ed by Kenneth Haigh, Mary Ure and Alan Bates, 
all of the original London production (Lyceum, 
149 W. 45th St.); The Egghead, a comedy by 
Molly Kazan which deals with a professor of so- 
ciology in a New England town, and has Karl 
Malden, Phyllis Love and Biff McGuire in the 
cast (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.); Romanoff 
and Juliet, a comedy by Peter Ustinov about the 
goings on between the American and Russian em- 
bassies in a mythical European country, with 
Ustinov recreating the role he played in London 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.) ; The Saturday Night 
Kid, a play by Jack Dunphy, with Shelley Win- 
ters and Alex Nicol (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.) ; 
Sean O’Casey’s autobiographical I Knock at the 
Door, adapted by Paul Shyre, with Aline Mac- 
Mahon and Staats Cotsworth heading a cast di- 
rected by Stuart Vaughan, for a limited engage- 
ment (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.); Miss Lonely- 
hearts, a dramatization by Howard Teichmann 
of Nathanael West’s novel, with Pat O’Brien and 
Fritz Weaver heading the cast (Music Box, 239 
W. 45th St.) ; and Compulsion, a dramatization 
by Meyer Levin of his novel dealing with the 
trial in the Leonvold-Loeb case, with Roddy Mc- 
Dowall. Frank Conroy and Dean Stockwell in the 
cast (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.) 


Other recent openings included: Under Milk 
Wood, Dylan Thomas’ play about one day in the 
lives of the people in a small Welsh town, with 
a cast which includes Donald Houston and Cath- 
erine Dolan of the original English production 
(Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St.) ; Nature’s Way, 
a comedy by Herman Wouk about a playwright, 
his wife and his collaborator, with Orson Bean, 
Betsy von Furstenberg and Audrey Christie in the 
cast (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.) ; William Saroy- 
an’s new play The Cave Dwellers, with Barry 
Jones, Eugenie Leontovich and Wayne Morris 
(Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.); Copper and Brass, a 
musical about a lady cop and a jazz clarinetist, 
with book by Ellen Violett and David Craig, 
music by David Baker and lyrics by Mr. Craig 


“Tremendous Triumph!” 
—MecClain, Irl.-Amer. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


aii Nome 


y by 
JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Based upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


MORTON Da COSTA 
BROADHURST THEA., 
235 W. 44 $t. N.Y. C. 
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ot TOM EWELL in — 


THE TUNNEL OF LOVE” > 





En 


ROYALE THEATRE 242 w 


‘*..A BROADWAY MUSICAL 


GEORGE WALLACE CAMERON PRUD'HOMME 
46th St. Thea. 226 W. 46th St. 
Cl 6-427! Mats. Wed. & Saf. 


SHUBERT THEA, 225 W. 44 $1. €16-5990 
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They DREW their way from “Rags to Riches’ 


Now these famous artists are helping others do the same 


By REX TAYLOR 


LBERT DORNE was a kid of the 
slums who loved to draw. Before 
he was 13, he had to quit school to 
support his family. Although he 
worked 12 hours a day—he managed 
to study art at home in “spare time.” 
Soon people were willing to pay good 
money for his drawings. At 22 he was 
earning $500 a week as a commercial 
artist. He rose higher and higher to 
become probably the most fabulous 
money-maker in the history of adver- 
tising art. 


Dorne’s “rags to riches’’ story is not 
unique. Norman Rockwell left school 
at 15. Stevan Dohanos, famous cover 
artist, drove a truck before turning to 
art. Harold Von Schmidt was an or- 
phan at 5. Robert Fawcett, the “illus- 
trators’ illustrator,” left school at 14. 
Austin Briggs, who once couldn't af- 
ford a cold-water flat, now lives in a 
magnificent home over 100 feet long. 


A plan to help others: Nearly ten years 
ago, these men gathered in Dorne’s 
luxurious New York studio for a fate- 
ful meeting. With them were six other 
equally famous artists — Al Parker, 
Jon Whitcomb, Fred Ludekens, Ben 
Stahl, Peter Helck, John Atherton. 
Almost all had similar “rags to riches” 
backgrounds. 


Dorne outlined to them a problem 
and a plan. He pointed out that artists 
were needed all over the country. And 
thousands of men and women wanted 
very much to become artists. What 
these people needed most was a con- 
venient and effective way to master the 
trade secrets and professional know- 
how that the famous artists them- 
selves had learned only by long, suc- 
cessful experience. “Why can’t we,” 
asked Dorne, “develop some way to 
bring this kind of top-drawer art 
training to anyone with talent... no 
matter where they live or what their 
personal schedules may be?” 


The idea met with great enthusiasm. 
In fact, the twelve famous artists 
quickly buckled down to work—taking 
time off from their busy careers. Look- 

ing for a way to 
explain drawing 
techniques to stu- 
dents who would 
be thousands of 
miles away, they 
turned to the war- 
born methods of 
modern visual 
training. What 
better way could 
you teach the art 
of making pic- 
NORMAN ROCK- tures, they rea- 
WELL — this best-loved soned, than 
American artist left through pictures? 
school at 15. They made over 
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ALBERT DORNE — From the window of his 
skyscraper studio, this top, money-making art- 
ist can see the slums where he once lived. 


5,000 drawings specially for the 
school’s magnificent home study les- 
sons. And after they had covered the 
fundamentals of art, each man con- 
tributed to the course his own special 
“hallmark” of greatness. For example, 
Norman Rockwell devised a simple 
way to explain characterization and 
the secrets of color. Jon Whitcomb 
showed how to draw the “glamour 
girls” for which he is world-famous. 
Dorne showed step-by-step ways to 
achieve animation and humor. 


Finally, the men spent three years 
working out a revolutionary, new way 
to correct a student’s work. For each 
drawing the student sent in, he would 
receive in return a long personal let- 
ter of criticism and advice. Along with 
the letter, on a transparent “overlay,” 
the instructor would actually draw, in 
detail, his corrections of the student’s 
work. Thus there could be no misun- 
derstanding. And the student would 
have a permanent record to refer to 
as often as he liked. 


School is launched; students quickly suc- 
ceed. The Famous Artists Schools 
(whose classrooms are the students’ 
own homes and whose faculty is the 
most fabulous ever assembled in art 
education) now has 5,000 active stu- 
dents in 32 countries. The famous art- 
ists who started the school as a labor 
of love still own it, run it, and are 
fiercely proud of what it has done for 
its students. 


Don Smith is a good example. When 
he became a student three years ago, 
Don knew nothing about art, even 


doubted he had talent. Today, he is 
an illustrator with a leading advertis- 
ing agency in New Orleans. 


John Busketta is another. He was a 
pipe-fitter’s helper with a big gas com- 
pany until he enrolled in the school. 
He still works for the same company— 
but now he is an artist in the adver- 
tising department, at a big increase 
in pay. 


John Whitaker of Memphis was an 
airline clerk when he enrolled. Two 
years later he won a national cartoon- 
ing prize. Soon after, he signed a con- 
tract to do a daily comic strip for a 
group of newspapers. 


Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing before enrolling in 
the School. Now a swank New York 
gallery exhibits her paintings for sale. 


“Where are the famous artists of to- 
morrow?” Dorne is not surprised at all 
by the success of his students. “Op- 
portunities open to trained artists to- 
day are enormous,” he says. “We con- 
tinually get calls and letters from art 
buyers all over the U.S. They ask us 
for practical, well-trained students— 
not geniuses—who can step into full- 
time or part-time jobs. 


“I’m firmly convinced,” Dorne goes 
on, “that many men and women are 
missing an exciting career in art sim- 
ply because they hesitate to think 
that they have talent. Many of them 
do have talent. These are the people 
we want to train for success in art... 
if we can only find them.” 


Unique art talent test: To discover peo- 
ple with talent worth developing, the 
twelve famous artists created a re- 
markable, revealing 8-page Talent 
Test. Originally they charged $1 for 
the test. But now the school offers it 
free and grades it free. Men and wom- 
en who reveal natural talent through 
the test are eligible for training by 
the school. 


Would you like to know if you have 
valuable hidden art talent? Simply 
mail coupon below. The Famous Art- 
ists Talent Test will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. And it 
might lead you to become one of the 
“famous artists of tomorrow.” 


S  aaeameea ie. "oe 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
| Studio 369, Westoort, Conr | 
| I want to find out if 1 have art talent worth 


developing. Please send me — without obligation 
your Famous Artists Talent Test 


| Mr 
Mrs - Age 
| Miss (Please Print) 





| Address -_ _ 
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Costumes by 


On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bim MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH ITI1TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


Franchot Tone & Owner-Host John C. Bruno 


If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Ward Morehouse——World Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgalien—New York Journal American 
“Highly recommended—the superb stezks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 

Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 
Gourmet Views—No one serves a better steak 


anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled 
Pen & Pencil.” 


Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch @ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every dey—oir conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 














and with a cast including Nancy Walker, Joan 
Blondell and Dick Williams (Mirtin Beck, 302 
W. 45th St.) ; Dancers of Bali, fr a limited en- 
gagement (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.) ; Monique, a 
dramatization by Michael and Dirothy Blankfort 
of a book by Pierre Boileau and Thomas Marce- 
jac (from which the film Diabolique was also 
adapted) dealing with the attempted murder of a 
French schoolteacher by his wife and mistress, 
with a cast including Patricia Jessel, Denholm 
Elliott and Percy Waram (Gelden, 252 W. 45th 
St.); The Square Root of Wonderful by Carson 
McCullers, with Anne Baxter, Gerald Mohr and 
Jean Dixon in the cast (National, 208 W. 4ist 
St.); and Jamaica, a musical with Lena Horne 
and Ricardo Montalban, book by E. Y. Harburg 
and Fred Saidy, lyrics by Mr. Harburg, and music 
by Harold Arlen (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.). 
New productions which were scheduled to con- 
tinue include: West Side Story, the musical with 
a Romeo-and-Juliet theme about teenagers in 
New York, with book by Arthur Laurents, music 
by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Laurents 
and Stephen Sondheim. direction and choreog- 
raphy by Jerome Robbins, and a youthful cast 
including Carol Lawrence, Larry Kert and 
Chita Rivera (Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway) ; 
Mask ard Gown, a revue with T. C. Jones, pro- 
duced by Leonard Sillman; Simply Heavenly. 
a play by Langston Hughes based on two of 
his novels, with incidental music by David Mar- 
tin and a cast including Claudia McNeil and 
Melvin Stewart (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.) ; 
and Four Winds, a play by Thomas W. Phipps, 
about en American heiress and the parasites who 
surround her, with Ann Todd and Peter Cook- 
son heading the cast (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.) 


OPENINGS 


Fair Game (Nov. 2)—a comedy by Sam Locke 
about a young divorcee, with Sam Levene, Ellen 
McRae and Hugh Reilly heading the cast (Long- 
acre, 220 W. 48th St.). 

Rumple (Nov. 5)—a_ musical adapted from 
the comedy Caricature by Irving W. Phillips 
Book by Mr. Phillips; music by Jeff Schweikert 
and lyrics by Frank Reardon. Eddie Foy, Jr., 
Gretchen Wyler and Stephen Douglass head a 
cast directed by Jack Donohue (Alvin, 250 W 
52nd St.). 

Carefree Heart (Nov. 7)—a musical version of 
two Moliére plays: The Doctor in Spite of Him- 
self and A Doctor’s Love, with the book, score 
and lyrics by Robert Wright and George Forrest 
H. C. Potter directed the cast which includes 
Jack Carter, Susan Johnson and Melville Cooper 
(ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.). 

Time Remembered (Nov. 12)—a play by Jean 
Anouilh, adapted by Patricia Moyes, with music 
composed by Vernon Duke, and a cast which 
includes Helen Hayes, Richard Burton, Susan 
Strasberg and Glenn Anders (Morosco, 217 W 
45th St.). 

A Soft Touch (Nov. 13)—a farce by Claude 
Binyon and Mac Edwards in which the action 
revolves around internes in a Midwestern hospi- 
tal. George Abbott directed a cast headed by 
Elsa Lanchester, Loring Smith. and Patricia 
Bosworth. 

Nude with Violin (Nov. 14)—a play by Noe! 
Coward which ran in London last season. Cow 
ard is directing and also acts the role of a 
butler who attempts to keep his late master’s 


“WONDERFUL-SIMPLY WONDERFU 
, —Chapman, 


Liu ABNER 


he Ogee Bween Comes, 


PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Ist 
Bolc. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bale. $2.30, 
1.75. Mots. Wed. & Sot.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; Ist Bale. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tax Incl.) Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and sugges! alternate dates. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St, WLY. 36, 


USICA 
oF THE genturY Lit 


JULIE 


HARRISON ANDREWS 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


y Fair favy 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
REGINALD DENNY 


Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. ot 2:30 


A gala new restaurant and 
bar faithfully designed and 
decorated in the flavor of 
New York City during the 
colorful gaslight era. 

Delicious cooking with 
specialties that are as pop- 
ular today as they were in 
the gay 90's. 


Ladies invited. 


MOTEL 


34th STREET AT 
8th AVENUE 


EUROPEAN 


Theatre Jour 


Meet European directors, producers, 
designers, actors and actresses. 
Visit movie studios, drama schools 
and theatres. 17 days in England, 
France, Holland, Italy. 


See your travel 
agent or write 


THOS. S. DUFFY 
TRAVEL CO. 


Hotel Onondaga 
Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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affairs in order. The cast also includes John 
Ainsworth, Luba Malina and Morris Carnovsky 
(Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.). 

The Rope Dancers (week of Nov. 18)—a play 
by Morton Wishengrad with the action set on 
Manhattan’s lower east side at the turn of the 
century. Siobhan McKenna, Art Carney and 
Jenny Hecht head a cast directed by Peter Hall 

An Evening with Kukla, Fran and Ollie (Nov 
21)—a stage production of the TV puppet show 
with creator Burr Tillstrom_and Fran Allison 

The Country Wife (Nov. 27)—a revival of the 
William Wycherley comedy with Julie Harris, 
Laurence Harvey, Richard Easton and Ernest 
Thesiger in the cast; directed by George Devine 
who handled the same job in the London presen- 
tation last season (Adelphi, 152 W. 54th St.). 

Look Homeward, Angel (Nov. 28)—a drama- 
tization by Ketti Frings of Thomas Wolfe’s 
novel, which concerns a sensitive Carolina boy 
and his conflict with his mother and his sprawl- 
ing, colorful family. The cast includes Anthony 
fe and Jo Van Fleet (Barrymore, 243 W. 
44th St.). 


TRYOUTS 

(Particulars are given only where a Broadway 
opening is not scheduled for this month.) 

The Country Wife — Wilmington, Nov. 6-9 
(Playhouse); Washington, D.C., Nov. 11-22 
National) 

The Dark at the Top of the Stairs—a new 
play written by William Inge about a family 
living in the Southwestern oil country during 
the 1920's; with Pat Hingle, Teresa Wright and 
Eileen Heckart heading a cast directed by Elia 
Kazan. New Haven, Nov. 6-9 (Shubert); Bos- 
ton, Nov. 11-23 (Wilbur); Philadelphia, Nov 
25-30 (Walnut). 4 

An Evening with Kukla, Fran and Ollie— 
Burr Tillstrom, Fran Allison and the famous 
puppets; Princeton, Nov. 7-9 (McCarter) ; Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. 11-16 (Shubert). 

The Genius and the Goddess—a_ dramatiza- 
tion by Aldous Huxley, in collaboration with 
Beth Wendel and Alec Coppel, of Mr. Huxley’s 
novel of the same title, which is concerned with 
a woman who fal's in love with her scientist- 
husband’s assistanc. The cast includes Nancy 
Kelly and Alan Webb under the direction of 
Richard Whorf. New Haven, Nov. 11-16 (Shu- 
bert); Boston, Nov. 18-30 (Colonial). 

Look Homeward, Angel — Philadelphia, Nov 
11-23 (Walnut). 

Miss Isobel—a comedy by Michael Plant and 
Dennis Webb in which Shirley Booth is starred 
in a role covering various stages of an elderly 
woman’s life. Directed by Cedric Hardwicke and 
produced by Leonard Sillman. New Haven, Nov. 
20-23 (Shubert); Philadelphia, beginning Nov. 
25 (Forrest). 

The Music Man—a musical about an early 
twentieth-century salesman who inspires the for- 
mation of small-town orchestras. Book by Mere- 
dith Wilson and Franklin Lacey. The cast di- 
rected by Morton Da Costa includes Robert 
Preston. David Burns and Barbara Cook. Pro- 
duced by Kermit Bloomgarden in association 
with Herbert Greene and Frank Productions, 
Inc. Philadelphia, beginning Nov. 18 (Shubert) 

The Rope Dancers—Boston, beginning Nov. 4 
for two weeks (Colonial). 

A Shadow of My Enemy—a play by Sol Stein 
about the trial of a top State Department offi- 
cial accused of being a Soviet agent. Ed Beg- 
ley and Gene Raymond are scheduled to head 
the cast. Baltimore, Nov. 20-23 (Ford’s) ; Wash- 
ington, D.C., beginning Nov. 25 (National). 

The Young Strangers—a romantic comedy by 
Irene Camp in which the action takes place in 
Greenwich Village. Susan Kohner heads the 
cast directed by Elmer Rice. Princeton. through 
Nov. 2 (McCarter); Baltimore, Nov. 4-9 
(Ford's) ; Cleveland, Nov. 11-16 (Hanna) ; Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 18-23 (Locust); Boston, beginning 
Nov. 25 (Wilbur). 


OFF BROADWAY 

Long-run hits in the off-Broadway theatre in- 
clude: The Threepenny a, Marc Blitzstein’s 
adaptation of the musical play by Kurt Weill 
and Bertolt Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Chris- 
topher St.); the revival of Engene rs 
The Iceman Cometh (Circle in the Square, 5 
Sheridan Sq.); O’Casey’s Purple Dust (Cherry 
Lane, 38 Commerce St.); Shaw’s In Good Kin 
Charles’s Golden Days (Downtown, 85 E. Fourt 
St.); Synge’s three one-acts, presented by the 
Irish Players: In the Shadow of the Glen, The 
Tinker’s Wedding and Riders to the Sea (Thea- 
tre East, 211 E. 60th St.); and Career, a realis- 
tic portrayal of an actor’s struggles in the thea- 
tre (Actors’ Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. South). 
Also scheduled to continue are: The Italian 
Straw Hat, a comedy with music by Eugéne 
Labiche and Marc Michel adapted by Richard 
Mason and Regina Wojak, and with Larry Bly- 
den and Harrison Dowd in a cast directed by 
producer David Ross (Fourth Sesto ee 83 
E. Fourth St.); and Tevya and hters, 
a play by Arnold Perl based on aes +, Sho- 
lom Aleichem (Carnegie Playhouse, 57th St. and 
Seventh Ave.). 

Recent openings included: Mary Stuart, the 
Phoenix’s first production this season, with Eva 
Le Gallienne and Irene Worth in a cast directed 


by Tyrone Guthrie. The play by Freidrich Schil- 
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ler was adapted by Jean Stock Goldstone and 
A Balch (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.); It 


~~ n to You, a musical play, with 
ae by lees Secunda, book by Louis Frei- T A i A g A 
man and Harry Kalmonovitch (Downtown Na- 


tional, Second Ave. and Houston St.); ‘‘Works 


in Progress,’’ a series of —- on Monday 
nights of unproduced plays {| arnegie Play- D A y K A R i A ie 0 y A 
house, 57th Street and Seventh Ave.) ; Palm Tree 


in a Rose Garden, a comedy by Meade Roberts 


(Cricket Theatre, 162 Second Ave.); a revival 

of The Girl on the Via Flaminia by Alired S C H 0 0 Lis T A G a 
Hayes (Hudson Guild Theatre, 430 W. 27th | 

St.); Julius Caesar, produced by the Shake- | 

spearewrights (Shakespearewrights Theatre, 264 - a 

W. 87th St.); James Bridie’s Tobias and the Modern Acting Technique 
Angel, Sundays at 5 p.m., by the Broadway @ 

Chapel Players (Broadway Congregational Stage - Screen - Radio - TV 
Cure. = St. and ag en afd oa a = 

the Bear, directed b ennis Gurney (Black- . 4 pl 
friars’ Guild, 316 Ww. 57th St.). , Partial Scholarship assistance to 


Openings slated for this month include: a n Veterans 
ae of Karel Capers b ay none Sec- Korea 
ret (Nov. 19) directe y Tyrone Guthrie, with 
Eileen Herlie in the cast (Phoenix, 189 Second | 27 West 67th St., New York, N.Y. 
Ave.); Clérembard by Marcel Aymé, translated TRafalgar 7-5834 
by Norman Denny (Nov. 8), with Claude Dau- 
mo and Edith Atwater heading the cast (Roof- 
top, Second Ave. and Houston St.); Conversa- 
tion Piece (Nov. 18), Noel Coward’s musical 
play with Joan Copeland in the leading role 

e 


(Barbizon Plaza atre, 106 Central Park STELLA ADLER 


South); a musical adaptation of John Stein- 


beck’s Of Mice and Men by Ira J. Bilowit THEATRE STUDIO 


and Wilson Lehr, with score by Alfred Brooks; 


a series of plays adapted from Moliére’s works BASIC TRAINING COURSE 


by a group calling themselves the Moliére Pro- | Courses: 

ductions, headed by John Fostini and Vincent IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
Campo, with a three-act comedy, The Merry | AND 

Prank of Hoiman, adapted by Mr. Campo from 


Fourberies de Scapin, announced as the open- CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


ing program; and Richard III, directed by Stu- 
art Vaughan, who staged the Shakespeare ro- Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


ductiims in Central Park last summer (New 


York Shakespeare Festival Theatre, 104th St. MIME FOR ACTORS 


and Fifth Ave.). 


TOURING SHOWS Angna Enters 
tang ARBOR—Emlyn Williams in A Boy Grow- 115 East 77th St. 
ing UR Nov. 22 New York 2!, N. Y. LE 5-8224 
BALTIMORE—Kalanag (magician), Nov. 11-16 


(Ford’s) i 
BOSTON— Kalanag, through Nov. 9 (Shubert). NEW TERM NOW 


BUFFALO—No Time for Sergeants, Nov. 25-27. Enrollment Limited 
BURLINGTON (lowa)—No Time for Ser- 
geants, Nov. 9-10. — 
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Louis SJouvet 
Man of the 


Theatre 


By BETTINA LIEBOWITZ KNAPP 


With a foreword by 
Michael Redgrave 


“ is JOUVET was the shining ex- 

ample of all that is best . . . in this 
search for balance between the cre- 
ative and the interpretive and the 
managerial” says Mr. Redgrave in his 
foreword to this sensitive, intensely 
interesting biography. In vivid fashion 
this book brings together Jouvet’s life 
and personality, work and achieve- 
ments, ideas and ideals. It stresses 
particularly Jouvet’s history-making 
productions of Giraudoux and Moli- 
ére. A valuable and exciting book for 
every devotee of the theatre. 


Illustrated $6.00 


The Theater in 


Soviet Russia 


By NIKOLAT A. GORCHAKOY 


RILLIANTLY, realistically, a former 
Russian director traces the growth 
and decline of one of the world’s great 
theaters — from the time of creative 
ferment at the turn of the century to 
the present. He discusses such famed 
institutions as the Moscow. Kamerny, 
and Vakhtangov theaters and person-. 
alities such as Stanislavsky, Nemi- 
rovich-Danchenko, and others. With 
penetrating insight Mr. Gorchakov 
shows the history of the theater after 
the first Five Year Plan in terms of 
tensions between the party line and 
individual creative endeavor. 
Illustrated $10.00 


At your bookstore, or order from 


COLUMBIA 
University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


CAMBRIDGE—A _ Boy nets Up, Nov. 1-2. 


CHICAGO—My Fair oe lody, beginning © err, 
P, i 


( iamert) 3 FH The 
oth Anne Frank —y bp Bory The as Ft 
of e Toreadors nr med ; Holiday for 


bevientn Nov. 11 (Harris). 

CiNGIN Ti—The Happiest Millionaire, Nov 
Py A 

CLE ELAND—Middle of the Night, Nov. 18- 


23 (Hanna). 

COLUMBUS—The H piest Millionaire, Nov 
11-16 (Hartman); No Time he Sergeants Nov 
18-23 (Hartman); Middle of the Night, Nov 
25-30 (Hartman). 


ee Time for Sergeants, Nov. 
/-6. 

DELAWARE (Ohio)—A Boy Growing Up, Nov. 
. MOINES—No Time for Sergeants, Nov 


DE: TROIT—Holiday for Lovers, Nov. 4-9 (Shu- 
bert); Ziegfeld Follies, Nov. 4-16 (Riviera) ; 
Separate Tables, Nov. .- 23 (Cass) 5 No Time 
for Sergeants, beginnin 

i WAYNE No Pine for’: Sergeants, Nov. 
o_o RAPIDS—No Time for Sergeants, Nov. 


1 

KANSAS CITY—Ziegfeld Follies, Nov. 18-23 
(Victoria); The Happiest Millionaire, Nov. 25- 
26 (Victoria). 

LINCOLN—No Time for Sergeants, Nov. 1-2. 
LOS ANGELES—-The Happiest Millionaire, be- 
inning Nov. 29 (Biltmore). 
OUISVILLE—The Happiest Millionaire, Nov 
14-16 (Municipal Auditorium). 

MADISON—A Boy Growing Up, Nov. 20. 
MILWAUKEE—T' he Happiest Millionaire, Nov 
21-25 (Pabst). 

MONTREAL—Middle of the Night, Nov. 4-9 
(Her Majesty’s). 

PHILAD -LPHIA—Kalanag, beginning Nov. 18 


_ € 
OCHESTER—No Time for Sergeants, Nov 


oT. 30, OUIS—No Time for Sergeants, Nov. 4- 
16 (American); The Happiest Millionaire, Nov. 
18-23 (American). 

SIOUX CITY—No Time for Ser ts, Nov. 4 
TORONTO—Middle of the Ni Now. 11- a 
(Royal Alexandra); No Time 4 i“ 
Nov. 18-23 (Royal Alexandra) ; Separate om 
Nov. 25-30 (Royal Alexandra). 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Separate Tables, through 
Nov. 9 (National). 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for January must be received by No- 


vember 12 
CALIFORNIA 
HEMET-SAN JACINTO—Ramona Players. All 
My Sons, Nov. 21-23. 
LONG 1G BEACH 9? om Players. Twelve An- 
ov. 1- -9 

NCRAMENTO — Sacramento Civic Repertory 
Theatre. Time Limit! Nov. 21-23, 28-30. 
SAN JOSE—San Jose State College. Angel 
Street, Nov. 8-9, 14-16. 


20 years of short plays .. 


the BEST 
SHORT PAYS 


20th Anniversary Edition, 1957 
Edited by MARGARET MAYORGA 


The 

master- 

playwrights 

. . - O'Neill, 

Stein, Saroyan, 

MacLeish, Anderson, 

Williams, etc., in full- 

text, with photographs of 

actual productions, commentaries by 

drama notables. A valuable source-book 
of the short play form. 


At your bookstore or write to: ] 

BEACON PRESS | 

TA-II Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. | 
Send me: 


| O THE BEST SHORT 
PLAYS $6.00 


0 Your new catalog 
ORR centetnsteeieena 
Street sigapi dane 
| City___ SS lee 
oO Check [1 Money Order enclosed 
| Sorry, no C.O.D.’s 16 


—_-—-—4 





CONNECTICUT 
STORRS—University of Connecticut. Caesar 
and Cleopatra, Nov. 12-16. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Theatre Lobby. Thunder Rock, 


Nov. 1-24, week ends only 


FLORIDA 


GomaL es of Miami, The 


orysting Tree eeeer) Nov. 6-9 
JACKSONV LE—Little Theatre. The Voice 
of the Turtle, Nov. 13-23. 
WEST PALM BEACH—Norton Gallery Players 
Picnic, Nov. 4-9. 

IDAHO 


BOISE—Boise Little Theatre. Bus Stop, Nov 


20-24. 
INDIANA 
RICHMOND—Richmond Civic Theatre. Plain 


and Fancy, Nov. 5-9. 


KANSAS 
LAWRENCE—University Theatre. Hen IV, 
Part 1, Nov. 12-16; Tailor of Gloster, 


Nov. 21-23. 

MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—Wayne State ys gre Theatre 
Beyond the Horizon, Nov. , 14-16. 

MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota Thea- 
tre. The Teahouse of the August Moon, Nov 
7-9, 12-13, 16-17; The Taming of the Shrew, 


Nov. 28 
NEW JERSEY 
MILLBURN—Paper Mill Playhouse. Oklahoma! 
Nov. 1-10; Silk Stockings, opening Nov. 12 
PLAINFIELD — Kenyon Players. The Torch- 
bearers, Nov. 15-16. 
HIO 


.@) 
CLEVELAND—Cleveland Music Theatre. Okla- 
homa!, 


Nov. 


COLUMBUS—Ohio State Dabversity, “we 


sity Hall Theatre. Private Lives ; 
TIFFIN—Heidelberg College. bal” Book and 


Candle, Nov 


14-15 
WARREN—Trumbull New Theatre. Laura, Nov 


14-16, 21-23, 28-30 
‘OREGON 
ice Noo So23. College of Education 


Dandy Dick, 

PENNSYLVANIA 
LANGHORNE—Langhorne Players. The Seven 
rem Itch, Nov. 9-1 


UNIVERSITY PARK — Penn State Players 


Thieves’ Carnival, through Nov. 23 on Fridays 
and Saturdays. 


TENNESSEE 
RORY ELE —Cprouses Theatre. Dark of the 
inning Nov. 27. 
MARY VE LE — Mar ie College Playhouse 
Cinderella, Nov. 29- 


TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Little Theatre 
Janus, Nov. 20-24. 
NIA 


VIRGI 
WILLIAMSBURG—William and Mary Theatre 
Ghosts, Nov. 25-26. Williamsburg Auditorium 
Miss in Her Teens and The Mock Doctor, 
through Nov. 8. 

WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University Sleep Washington. Pent- 
house Theatre: The Sleepin , through 
Nov. 16. Showboat Theatre: ‘Bus Stop, through 


Nov. 30. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON—Kanawha Players. Bernardine, 


Nov. 24-27. 
CANADA 


OTTAWA—Ottawa Little Theatre. The Grass 
Harp, Nov. 18-23. 





WRITER'S 
MARKET LIST 


If youre interested in writing fic- 
tion or articles for leading maga- 
zines or book publishers, Daniel S. 
Mead, the prominent literary agent, 
has prepared a catalogue of markets 
which is a “must” item. 

It’s a complete list of magazine 
and book publishers for aspiring au- 
thors, with addresses and telephone 
numbers. Tells you where to send 
your manuscript. For your free copy 
of this valuable reference aid, write 
to: DANIEL S$. MEAD, Dept. TA-4 

419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 
Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 


Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

JACK LANDAL 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
PATRICIA COPELAND, Speech 


DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 


SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 


MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 


RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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“MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS" 


JOHN O’HARA 


The novelist, short-story 
writer and playwright, whose 
connection with the legiti- 
mate theatre also includes 
service as a critic, has made 
the following selections: 


. Pal Joey 

Holiday 

Chee-Chee 

The Petrified Forest 
. Journey’s End 
Street Scene 

. Serena Blandish 

. Our Town 

. Of Thee I Sing 


4 


SODN RUE wN 


— 


Amplifying the _ cryptic 
tenth selection, Mr. O’Hara 
adds: “The X, of course, is 
for a play by a playwright 
friend I’ve overlooked.” 





WALTER VINCENT 


The veteran president of 
the Actors’ Fund of America 
has been attending plays for 
more than half a century— 
and this longevity is reflected 
in his choices. He admits that 
narrowing the list to ten was 
a difficult assignment, and 
adds: “Perhaps some of the 
plays that I remember so well 
would not (in this day and 
age, be rated great or even 
good, yet I shall always hold 
them in my heart as being 
wonderful.” 


. Hamlet (played by Edwin 
Booth and Henry Irving) 

. Rip Van Winkle (with 
Joseph Jefferson) 

. The Two Orphans (with 
Kate Claxton and Charles 
Stevenson) 

. Macbeth (played by Ed- 
win Booth and Henry 
Irving) 

. Icebound 

. Life With Father (with 
Howard Lindsay) 

. Death of a Salesman 

. A Streetcar Named De- 
sire 

. Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra 

. The Little Minister ‘with 
Maude Adams) 


CURT CONWAY'S 


THEATRE STUDIO of NEW YORK, Inc. 


* 
ACTING TRAINING 
CURT CONWAY 


FACULTY LONNY CHAPMAN 


ROBERT ALVIN 
NORA DUNFEE 


Special DIRECTORS Class by 
DAVID PRESSMAN 


MARTIN RITT 
GUEST ALAN SCHNEIDER 
DIRECTORS | HORTON FooTE 


EVERETT CHAMBERS 


353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Phone: Plaza 7-5380 


or 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Menken, President 


Professional Training 
Center 


ACTORS SINGERS 
DANCERS WRITERS 


Find Out 


about Spring Classes 
Now 


Sixteen Week Semester 
Starts Feb. 3, 1958 


Training to meet individual needs 
for technical skills required of per- 
formers, writers, and composers in 
today’s drama, musical-comedy, opera, 
dance, radio and television. 


Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


4 pproved under Public Law 550 for 
Veterans of the Korean War 


Drama — Speech fe 
Radio — Television 


Specialization within a broad liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day, evening, 
summer sessions. A completely up-to-date 
professionally-equipped electronic television 
production studio provides outstanding fa 
cilities for television training. broadcasting; 
announcing; writing; radio and television 
production. Professional acting; directing; 
play-writing; scene and costume designing. 


Students play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
issistanice 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-seventh Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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" SHOWCASE THEATRE | 


STUDIO of ACTING 
and PLAYWRITING 


Workshop Classes 
Studio Productions 


announces 
Off-B’way Productions 


Learn Thru Performance 
Showcase Every 10 Weeks 


425 W. 57 St. CO 5-0538 
——— 





T OLE’ COPPER 


Hammered copper steals the show this sea- 
son! Equally at ease in a casual or dress up 
role, this exquisite, hand wrought, matching, 
copper bracelet and pin wins the critics acclaim. 
Bracelet w/Matching Pin $6.60 inc. tax 
May be purchased separatel 
Bracelet $4.40 inc. tax Pin $2.20 i inc. tax 


CUFF LINKS 
and TIE PIN 


by Swank 
Jeweled eyes set 
these cuff links 
and tie pin apart 
from ali others. Beautifully delineated with 
the traditional masks of the theatre. Makes 
the perfect dramatic gift. 
Cuff Links and Pin $3.50 tax inc. 


Specify your choice of gold or silver finish. 
Send check or money order, Sorry no C.0.D.'s. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. 


Free catalog on request. 


Comedy & Tragedy Creations 
261 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass 


ENGINEERED et the STAGE 


$6.50 


Each 


$58.50 for 10 


ele. lle Sici til, icmmael la. bd 
8036 45th Ave. $.W., Seattle 16, Wash 
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OFFSTAGE 


Peter's Pearls 

The comic talents of English au- 
thor-actor Peter Ustinov, as displayed 
on stage in Romanoff and Juliet, 
have already been duly assessed in 
England and this country. What con- 
cerns us here are his off-stage bons 
mots. 

When producer David Merrick 
took him to the Bronx Zoo, Ustinov 
observed: “Animals are like actors 
always performing.” When it seemed 
that every pretty young girl in New 
York had turned up for tryouts for 
the role of Juliet in his play, this 
was his reaction: “Not every girl 
wants to be an actress; but appar- 
ently every girl wants to be a Juliet.”’ 
And when he was congratulated on 
the play’s favorable reviews in Bos- 
ton, he contributed this Ustinovism: 


“Well, the reception was certainly 
friendlier than the one we got at 
Bunker Hill.” 


Critique 

A man we know, a Continental 
who grew up in the tradition of 
Viennese light opera, recently saw 
his first American musical, Bells Are 
Ringing. And we like his reaction 
well enough to pass it along: 

“Very interesting. Nobody could 
sing but everybody sang.” 


The Breaks of Broadway 

The eleventh-hour intervention of 
fate, a favorite device for winding 
up nineteenth-century melodrama, 
no longer holds the sophisticated 
stage of our day. But you would 
have a hard time convincing a cou- 


Seven one-act plays by American authors were presented recently in the new 
Congress Hall, West Berlin, under the swpervision of the American National 
Theatre and Academy. Pictured are members of the troupe who participated 
in Thornton Wilder’s The Happy Journey to Trenton and Camden. Left to 


right: Lamont Johnson (director), 


*, Wilder, 


Ethel Waters, Billie Allen, 


Richard Ward, Billy Gunn and Vinie Burrows 


fh 
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ple of Broadway actors that it isn’t 
still at work outside the stage door. 


John Craig owes his recent good 
fortune to a simple decision to eat 
out. Being unemployed at the time, 
he debated whether he should econ- 
omize by having dinner at home, or 
go to the Lambs. Fortunately he de- 
cided on the latter course, and as he 
left the club he was stepped by a 
man who was standing outside. 

“Are you an actor?” inquired the 
stranger. “Can you sing?” When 
Craig answered in the affirmative 
both times, the man said, “Report at 
the St. James Theatre at noon to- 
morrow. We may need someone to 
stand by for Peter Palmer.” Then he 
disappeared. 


It turned out that Palmer, who 


plays the title role in Li’l Abner, had, 


become ill. Like that actor, Craig is 
a natural choice for the role—six 
feet in height, dark-haired, muscular 
and snub-nosed. Two nights after 
leaving the Lambs, Craig was play- 
ing the lead in a Broadway musical, 
and had a permanent job as under- 
study. 

A last-minute decision also had 
an important part in shaping the re- 
cent activities of Henry Lascoe, who 
has contributed lively characteriza- 
tions to such successful enterprises 
as Wonderful Town and Silk Stock- 
ings. He was about to leave New 
York for Hollywood at the beginning 
of the season. Contracts had been 
drawn up for the sale of his house, 
and packing was in progress when he 
was offered the post of understudy 
to George Voskovec, who was play- 
ing Romanoff in Romanoff and Juliet. 
Lascoe was not inclined to the offer 
at first but finally decided in favor 
of the stage, after all. Then Vosko- 
vec stepped out when the produc- 
tion was in tryout—and Lascoe 
promptly stepped in. 

Abner and Bathsheba 

Just in case you think that play- 
ing the title role in Li'l Abner is the 
life of ease suggested by Al Capp’s 
comic strip, consider what Peter Pal- 
mer recently disclosed: “I weighed 
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260 pounds as a college freshman. I 
weighed 245 pounds when I was 
studying music and playing tackle on 
the University of Lllinois football 
team. But after playing Li'l Abner 
some 350 times, I was down to 215. 
My old coach, Ray Eliot, told me, 
‘Son, if I could have gotten you in 
this kind of shape, you’d have made 
the All-America.’’’ Come to think of 
it, Daisy Mae is mighty persistent in 
chasing the poor fellow. 


There is another weighty matter 
pertaining to this same musical com- 
edy which has come to our atten- 
tion. Like many another actress, 
Bathsheba, the porcine heroine of 
Li'l Abner, has left the stage for 
matrimony. Back in March we re- 
ported that Bathsheba was making 
a hog of herself over delicacies from 
Sardi’s, and near the end of the line 
so far as the role of Salomey was 
concerned. Replaced by slimmer cou- 
sins, she retired to the country where 
she was betrothed to a prize pig 
singular for his breeding and college 
education (gained at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Agricultural 
School). Too fat to cavort on stage, 
Bathsheba is still underweight for 
matrimony; husbandry experts at 
the university prescribe delaying the 
marriage until she reaches 200 
pounds, and she is just below that. 
Lorrain D’Essen of Animal Talent 
Scouts, who raised Bathsheba and 
tutored her for the role of Salomey, 
reports with pride that her protégée’s 
fiancé is “beautiful—he must weigh 
500 pounds.” She adds that although 
six or seven pigs have played the 
role since Bathsheba’s retirement, 
“she was the smartest and best-act- 
ing pig we've ever had.” Recently 
two males, Sam Tucker and Cyrano, 
have been handling the Salomey as- 
signment in shifts. Even in the pig 
world, it seems, it often takes two 
males to replace one female. 


Come-on 


A poster outside Carnegie Hall in 
New York recently bore this inter- 
esting inscription: “For showman- 


Mary Martin, who recently played 
Annie Oakley to capacity houses in 
San Francisco, will repeat the as- 
signment when the National Broad- 
casting Company televises its Annie 
Get Your Gun on November 27. John 
Raitt also is starred. 


ship at its best, spend ‘A Night With 
George Jessel.’ ” 


Narcissus Complex 


A critic’s glowing recommendation 
has become so much a fixture of 
theatre advertising that it is hardly 
noticed nowadays. This is not always 
the case, however. The ad for the 
off-Broadway revival of the nine- 
teenth-century melodrama Sweeney 
Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet 
Street, for example, quoted Charles 
Dickens’ 1842 pronouncement in the 
London Morning Chronicle: “You 
cannot afford to miss seeing Sweeney 
Todd.” 

This brought to mind quotes from 
well-known authors who lauded 
their own plays, Shaw modestly ac- 
claimed Misalliance: “One of my 
masterpieces”—and the phrase was 
reproduced, in all apparent serious- 
ness, in advertisements for the 1953 
New York production. When F. Hugh 
Herbert’s A Girl Can Tell opened on 
Broadway that year to a dearth of 
critical praise, the playwright him- 
self was quoted in the ads in this 
manner: “‘Funnier than The Moon 
Is Blue'-—F. Hugh Herbert.” Since 
Herbert wrote both comedies, the 
logic behind this device seemed to be 
that the author should know. 

The inimitable Oscar Wilde, how- 
ever, delivered what surely must 
rank with the classic examples of 
self-evaluation. He did this, more- 
over, before the opening of the play 
in question, which happened to be 
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The Importance of Being Earnest. 
When he was asked by a reporter if 
he thought the play would be a suc- 
cess, Wilde replied: “My dear fellow 
you have got it wrong. The play is a 
success. The only question is whether 
the’ first night’s audience will be 
one.” 


Sauce for the Actor 


In breathless (or maybe _ that 
should be “breathy’”) fashion appro- 
priate to its subject matter, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post reports a new 
Method for playing drunk scenes. The 
prescription is a mixture of gin and 
orange juice, to be downed by the 
performer at seven o’clock in the 
morning. And who is the authority 
for this discovery? Why, none other 
than Julie London, who played a fe- 
male toper in a called 
The Great Man 

Well, now this is interesting, we 
thought, as we read those lines. Not 
so long ago we carried some lines 
of our own, and the gist of them was 
that alcohol and acting mix about 
as readily as gin and orange juice 
(and here we are making the fairly 
safe assumption that Miss London’s 
taste for that blend is something 
strictly sui generis). With some tre- 
pidation, we repeat that the man we 
interviewed had to say on the sub- 
ject: “Did you ever have to work 
with a drunken player? There's this 
evil stink out of the mouth 
it in your face 
sweating 


recent film 


blowing 
and their hands are 
the water runs on your 
hands and that glazed look in 
the eyes — missing cues, mumbling 
speeches. No integration of perfor- 
mance is possible with an intoxi- 
cated actor. And the essence of con- 
vincing acting depends on interplay- 
ing.” The man’s name, by the way 
is Alfred Lunt. 

No, alcohol may be fine for relax- 
ing the spectator and befuddling the 
critic. But for the actor on the stage 
in the legitimate theatre, it is a 
highly dubious thing. We'll wager 
that no distiller ever got rich off the 
succession of actors who have played 
Elwood P. Dowd in Harvey or the 
Porter in MacBeth throughout stage 
history. Not while they were in har- 


ness for those roles, at least 


TV Give-and-Take 
The 


show almost didn’t go on in 
Shreveport recently when that city’s 
Summer Theatre was presenting The 
King and I. A crisis developed when 
dancer-choreographer Mara, an ex- 
pert on Cambodian and Siamese 
dance and a Sorbonne graduate, was 
summoned to New York and tele- 
“$64,000 Question.” There 
was nothing wrong with this sum- 
mons except that Mara had staged 


vision’s 
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the dances for the Louisiana produc- 
tion—and she obviously had done 
her job so well that the youngsters 
she had trained for “The Small House 
of Uncle Thomas” ballet were much 
too excited to go on stage while she 
was facing the quiz master up north 
as an expert on great love stories 
We are happy to report that pro- 
ducer-director Joseph Gifford found 
a solution in Shreveport, however. 
And it is only right that television, 
which precipitated this pickle, should 
have provided the remedy. Gifford 
brought a TV set backstage and 
moved back curtain time on succes- 
sive Tuesdays. While the young 
dancers watched her on the screen, 
Mara did her part by climbing to 
$16,000, then considerately retiring 
with her winnings. 
Broadway, Fifty Years Ago 
Beautiful Marie Doro, with C. Aub- 


rey Smith as her co-star, came into 
the Criterion in William J. Locke's 
comedy The Morals of Marcus. The 
Auto Race, a musical spectacle, 
opened at the Hippodrome under the 
management of the Shuberts. The 
Right of Way, a dramatization of Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s novel, was presented 
at Wallack’s by Klaw and Erlanger 
The Witching Hour, one of Augustus 
Thomas’ outstanding plays, was pro- 
duced at the Hackett by the Shu- 
berts, with John Mason as its star 
The town’s biggest hit was The Merry 
Widow, which was jamming the New 
Amsterdam in 42nd Street 
ing an October opening. 


follow- 


Robards the Retriever 

Not long ago director José Quin- 
tero and actor Jason Robards, Jr., of 
Long Day’s Journey into Night were 
discussing their work with a visiting 


With Christopher Plummer as his guide, Mikhail Kokakov (right) toured the 
new quarters of the Stratford, Ontario, Shakespeare festival late in the festi- 
val season, Kozakov is a youthful actor from Moscow’s Mayakovsky Theatre. 
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group from Indiana State Teachers 
College. Bob Masters, leader of the 
tour, asked Quintero whether the 
voluminous O’Neill work had been 
cut for stage presentation. 

“Not at all,” the director replied. 
“As a matter of fact, we even in- 
serted two additional lines which Ja- 
son Robards found when he com- 
pared our mimeographed script with 
the original copy.” 

“Whose lines were they?” 
another visitor. 

“Mine, of course,” 


inquired 
replied Robards. 
Kipling Confounded 


East is East, and West is West, 
but the twain not only have met, 
they have come to an agreement on 
the proper interpretation of Hamlet 

which certainly puts the theatre 
one up on the striped-pants boys. 
Russia’s Mikhail Kozakov, who is 
well known in that country for his 


Time 
Moves, 


Helen Hayes. 


\ we 
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Remembered, Jean Anouilh’s romantic 


playing of the part, recently visited 
the Shakespeare festival in Strat- 
ford, Ontario, where he watched 
Christopher Plummer’s portrayal of 
the role. After the performance the 
two young men compared notes, with 
the aid of an interpreter and con- 
siderable pantomime. They found 
that they agreed that Hamlet is not 
a truly tragic figure; Plummer pre- 
ferred to emphasize the comic as- 
pects of the role, while the Russian 
stressed Hamlet’s development as a 
philosopher. 

The two also found some addi- 
tional common ground within their 
own experiences. Plummer broke 
two bones in his foot while making 
a raucous entry in Twelfth Night, 
the other work in the festival rep- 
ertory, and finished the Stratford 
season in a plaster cast. Kozakov 
disclosed that he had insisted on 
playing Hamlet too soon after un- 


comedy adapted by Patricia 


is scheduled to have its Broadway premiére this month. Pictured 
in costume for their roles are two of the principals 


Susan Strasberg and 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
John Osborne $2.75 


ACOUSTICS FOR THE ARCHITECT 
Burris-Meyer & Geedfriend $10.00 


A TOUCH OF THE POET 
Eugene O'Neill 
RICHARD RODGERS 
David Ewen 
PATTERNS 
Rod Serling 


ALL THAT FALL 
Samuel Beckett 


$3.75 
$4.95 
$3.95 


$2.50 
LOUIS JOUVET—Man of the Theatre 
Bettina Liebewitz Knapp $6.00 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a 
great artist and an inspiring teacher, 
untiring in her efforts and warm and 
constant in her interest in her students.” 

Mildred Dunnock 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


FALL TERM 
Enrollments Now Being Accepted 


CARNEGIE HALL 
881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


STUDIO 603 JUDSON 6-5546 


ACTORS 
for 
The BISHOP’S COMPANY 
4th U. S. Tour 


‘In Residence” for 
Santa Barbara 


REPERTORY THEATRE 
$10 per wk.—plus all expenses 
Apply ’ 
Box 424, Santa Barbara 
California 


Also 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
JTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 
J. C. McCORD 


Classes in 
Comedy 


Special 


Acting for 
Musical 


; Opera and 
Singers by 


UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone ay po 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, 
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dergoing an appendectomy. He got 
through the performance all right, 
but every time he came to the “To 
be, or not to be” soliloquy, the “bare 
bodkin” took on special significance 


Trouble Shooter 


Louis Schweitzer is a New York 
industrialist whose hobby is trouble 
shooting in the theatre. This is a 
fairly strenuous avocation, since his 
wife is Lucille Lortel, a former ac- 
tress who owns and operates two 
theatres, the off-Broadway de Lys 
and the White Barn in Westport, 
Connecticut. When a dance group 
was performing at the second of 
these last summer, the director de- 
cided one Sunday morning that he 
would like some music suggestive 
of the sea for use in bridging num- 
bers on that evening’s program 
Schweitzer suggested Debussy’s La 
Mer, which was fine with the direc- 
tor. Fine, that is, except that there 
was no recording available at the 


theatre, and all the record shops | 


The Servant of Two Masters was 
performed by the People’s Theatre 
of Nowa Huta,a steel town in south- 
ern Poland, as last swmmer’s festival 
of Goldoni plays in Venice. The di- 
rector was Krystyna Skuszanka, 
manager of the theatre. 


were closed. So the trouble shooter 
called up WBAI, a New York radio 
station which he heads, learned that 
there would be a recording program 
that afternoon into which La Mer 
wouid taped the number when it 
came er the air, and played it 
back that evening during the per- 
formance at the theatre. 

When Miss Lortel had difficulty 
finding taxicabs in the vicinity of 
the de Lys during hours when there 
were no performances there, her 
obliging husband bought a Mercedes- 
Benz, had it converted into a cab, 
hired a driver (a man personally 
scouted by his secretary), and in- 


NEW YORK 


stalled a communications system in 
the vehicle. Now the driver (who 
also answers to the name Louis 
Schweitzer) makes his rounds, con 
veying whatever fares he may en- 
counter, until he gets a call from 
Miss Lortel, whereupon he heads for 
Greenwich Village. 

Backstage at the de Lys one eve- 
ning, industrialist Louis Schweitzer 
was asked by one of the stagehands: 
“Are you learning anything about 
the theatre?” “Quite a bit,” he re- 
plied. “For one thing I used to be- 
lieve that faith could move moun- 
tains. Now I know only stagehands 
can move mountains.” 
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YOURS FREE 


with membership in THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


This handsomely boxed 6-volume 
mm library edition... 


THE GREAT AGES OF 
WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


INDIVIDUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES * CLOTHBOUND 
MORE THAN 1500 PAGES * 5%" x 8" 


Published at $17.75 


Begin your membership now 
by accepting your FREE set of 
THE GREAT AGES OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
plus your choice of one of the 
above books as your first selection. 


1957 


THE 


Tue Book FIND CLUuB offers you 

these six volumes of selected writings 

of the greatest thinkers of our 

civilization and interpretations by 

some of the most distinguished 

scholars of our time. Each volume 
contains selections from the 

men who contributed most to each 

period in the development 

of Western thought and is edited by a 
scholar, distinguished not only in the 
particular field he is treating, but for his 
ability to translate the philosophical ideas 
in terms of non-academic experience. This 
handsomely boxed set is an indispensable 
reference work for every home library, for yourself 
and for your children at school. 


Membership in THE Book FIND CLUB is both 
easy and rewarding. Each month you receive free 
our literary magazine, The Book Find 

which contains an authoritative review of the 
forthcoming selection. If you like it, you 
need do nothing, it will arrive automatically; 

if not, simply return a form saying, “Send 

me nothing.” Or, you may choose from a list of over 
100 current books, all available at special 
membership savings. And, under the Book Find 
Bonus Plan, you receive one free book 

for each four purchases. 


News, 


TA-II 
BOOK FIND CLUB, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Please eriroll me as a member and send me, Free, the six-volume set, 
THE GREAT AGES OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY, along with the book | have 
chosen as my first selection at the members’ price plus 24¢ postage and 


handling. | am to receive free the monthly Book Find News. 
buy at be 

1 am to receive o Bonus Book for each four purchases. 
membership without obligation at any time thereafter. 


C) Dual Selection: THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS by Vance at 
Packard and MEMORIES OF A CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD 
by Mary McCarthy 
COMPULSION by Meyer Levin 
FURTHER FABLES FOR OUR TIME by James Thurber 
THE TOWN by William Faulkner 

[| BERNARD SHAW by St. John veg E 

0 THE POWER ELITE by C. Wright Mil 

L)] TOMORROW AND TOMORROW AND. ‘TOMORROW by 
Aldous Huxley 


Name. 


| agree to 
st 3 additional books during my first year of membership, and 


| may cancel my 


Begin my membership with the selection noted below. 


Pub. Members’ 
price 


$4.50 
$3.50 
$2.95 
$2.50 
$3.95 
$3.75 


$2.50 


$7.95 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$3.95 
$7.50 
$6.00 


$4.00 





Please Print 


Address. 


City. 


Zone. State 





Some prices Conado: Address 


105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Canada 





Only The Fireside 


Theatre Could Make This Dramatic 


BARGAIN 


BOrFER 


0Oo 


i 9 Pea 

bers whe ys 
now and agree to 
resent as few as 
during “sections 
VAL 

UE up to $10.60 in Publishers” 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


<{AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum «+ Regular Publisher's Edition, $750 


HIS GIANT TREASURY re- 

captures the greatest moments 
in the history of the American The- 
atre! More than 4,000 memorable 
photographs take you from the days 
of the ‘‘gas-light’’ melodramas to 
the “‘musical of the century,"” My 
Fair Lady. You see the theatre mature 
before your eyes. See players grow 
from “‘bits’’ to starring roles. En- 
joy the “‘greats’’"—past and present 
— on stage in scenes from hun- 
dreds of famous plays: Barrymore 


in ‘‘Hamlet,"’ Cornell in ‘‘St, 
Joan,”’ the Lunts in ‘‘The Guards- 
man,’’ Bankhead in ‘The Little 
Foxes,’ Pinza and Martin in 
“South Pacific,”’ and hundreds 
more. 

Includes fascinating descriptions 
of plays and players. Now selling 
at $7.50 in regular publisher's edi- 
tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
one of the TWO wonderful books 
you get as a new member of the 
Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 


Measures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Over 4,000 
photographs of famous plays and players. 


ANY ONE of These Top Hit Plays 


HELEN HAYES 
4) as “Victoria Regina’”’ 


oe 


You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


Yc by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 
Club now you get the brand-new edition 

“A Pictorial History of the American Theatre’ 

PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 
above — BOTH ty only ONE DOLLAR! This 
generous offer is made to introduce you to Ameri- 
ca’s only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 
with the eae and SAVINGS you will enjoy 
as a mem 


Enhances Yeor Appreciation of 

the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 
a new hit play in book form, every month, as soon 
after it opens on Broadway as possible, You learn 
about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 
at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 
a handsome lifetime theatre library, 

PROVEN HITS: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits es Critics’ Award d winning play- 
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wright, Terence Rattigan’s new triumph, Separate 
Tables; the Pulitzer 


MY FAIR LADY, by Alan 

Jay Lerner — Complete 

with on-stage photos, the 

enchanting story — with 

all of the witty and ro- 
lyri of 


of the 
Broadway history. 


NO TIME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, by Ira Levin — 
Broadway's biggest laugh 
hit tells how the entire 


[THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS, 

by Jean Anouilh — The hilarious and 

= moving ory of a famous General who 

i} has retired = everything except love 
making. ‘‘Uproarious sex comedy.’’ 

Richard Watts. N.Y. Post. 


DAMN YANKEES, by George Abbott 


and Douglas Wallop — The girl sold 
her soul to the devil for a ace and 


rize winner, Diary of Anne 


no man could a. 
boy sold his soul 

become a pennant- FO 
ball player. What happens 
when boy meets girl makes 
for *‘musical comedy at its 
bounciest.”’ — Kerr, | 
Herald Tribune. 


THE LARK, by Jean Anou- 
ith adapted by Lillian Hell- 
man — Joan of Arc comes 
alive as a warm human 
coma girl in this smash 


TIGER AT THE GATES, 
by Jean ohn translat- 


set in Troy 
where old men 
and young pre- 
fer the horrors 
of war to the 
surrender of 
Helen. 


er te ~ 

THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Oept. TA-1i, 

575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 


Frank—and other brand-new top hits as soon 
after they open as possible. 
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mask and gown 


The 1957-58 season opened, after a fashion, with 
this modest revue employing five persons on stage, 
and a musical ensemble composed of two pianists 
and a drummer. Everything about the economical 
venture was clearly designed to go a long way. As it 
turned out, everything did go a long way, including 
the scenery, costumes, the music and lyrics and chor- 
eography. Everything, in fact, but the basic format 
of the entertainment itself. And that was rather 
unfortunate. For here we are inclined to make a 
distinction between the durable and the merely 
interminable. 


MASK AND GOWN 
September 10, 1957—John Golden Theatre 


A revue presented by Leonard Sillman and 
Bryant Haliday, with music and lyrics by Ronny 
Graham, June Carroll, Arthur Siegel and Dor- 
othea Freitag; production conceived and directed 
by Mr. Sillman, choreography and staging of 
musical numbers by Jim Russell, continuity by 
Mr. Graham and Sidney Carroll, musical direc- 
tion and arrangements by Miss Freitag, lighting 
supervised by Lee Watson; production associate, 
Jacqueline Adams. 


CAST: T. c. JONES, BETTY CARR, GABY MONET, 
JOHN SMOLKO, ROD STRONG. 


Production stage manager, Peter Pell; press 
representatives, Bill Doll, Samuel J. Friedman, 
Lorella Val-Mery. 


It was the notion of the producers that a talented 
male impersonator of famous females of stage and 
screen could sustain an evening with negligible as- 
sistance from other members of the company. They 
were much too optimistic, but not wholly without 
cause. They had, in T. C. Jones, an extremely tal- 
ented mimic, a man of taste, wit, perception and 
genuine style, a combination as rare as four leaves 
on a clover, and equally calculated to induce a san- 
guine state of mind. Mr. Jones manfully did his best 
by a whole host of exalted ladies—Tallulah Bank- 
head (as herself and Cleopatra), Bette Davis (as 
herself and Lady Macbeth), Judy Holliday as Por- 
tia, Katharine Hepburn as Rosalind, Marilyn Mon- 
roe as Ophelia, to select some high points. He took 
note of Louella Parsons’ long-standing admiration 
for Marion Davies. He and his associates took a 
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delightfully dim view of television quiz shows in 
one sketch. They recalled some of the foibles of the 
musical stage and screen, and they were properly 
irreverent about certain singing styles dear to the 
dungaree set, the sort that compound banality almost 
beyond belief. 

So far, so good—especially since producer-director 
Leonard Sillman again revealed his own rare talent 
for keeping the proceedings moving briskly, and 
avoiding the up-and-down effect of the average 
revue. (The secret of this may well be that the 
spectator hasn’t time to feel let down, even were he 
so inclined. Things are moving much too rapidly 
for that.) Anyway, it was a smoothly joined affair, 
and it should be noted, too, that T. C. demonstrated 
a talent for something beyond impersonations of 
Tallulah. When he first came into prominence a year 
ago last spring in New Faces of ’56, he was strictly 
a Bankhead man. Since that noted actress has made 
such a good thing of playing Tallulah in recent years, 


Mask and Gown—T. C. Jones as Tallulah Bankhead. 





mask and gown 


(continued) 


there was reason to suspect that Jones knew a good 
thing when he saw it and was going to follow suit. 

Unfortunately the new show itself did not simi- 
larly have more than one string in its bow. There is 
no doubt that the art of impersonation is just that 
in the hands of such a gifted man. Compressed into 
a couple of sharp revue sketches (as in New Faces), 
it can be highly effective. Spread over two hours, it 
can be pretty thin fare, especially when the material 
is highly specialized—what the trade calls “inside 
jokes.” Betty Carr, Gaby Monet, John Smolko and 
Rod Strong were personable young dancers in a 
situation that called for a good deal less modest 
credentials. Sometimes the large economy size isn’t 
an unqualified bargain. 


city center season 


carousel 


Although this classic can hardly be said to need 
additional touches of sentiment, the revival at hand 
did provide a neat one by bringing Victor Moore out 
of retirement to play the starkeeper. It was fine to 
see him again, hanging out his wares in the back 
yard of heaven, and it required no great stretch of 
imagination to accept this improbable locale at face 
value. Another starkeeper, Jean Dalrymple, was 
largely responsible for that. Once more the director 
of the company on 55th Street rounded up a cast that 
may conservatively be reckoned as having depth. 
(“Depth” is what you have when such secondary 
roles as the starkeeper and Nettie Fowler are played 
by the likes of Mr. Moore and Marie Powers.) All 
you really need to know about the production is that 
the cast was up to the material. It is no longer news 
that this 1945 musical play is a superlative and en- 
during one. Nor is it news that the City Center organ- 
ization can turn out a brilliant production in two 
weeks, though this is still a source of wonderment. 


In the leading roles, there were Howard Keel and 
Barbara Cook, and they were both remarkably apt, 
vocally and as actors. Since Carousel is a musical 
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(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Only one of the critics 
of the New York daily newspapers was more or less 
solidly in this revue’s corner, though nearly all of 
them expressed high regard for T. C. Jones. For the 
affirmative, John McClain of the Journal-A merican 
reported: “I must admit that I am a Jones fan, but 
I think he brought it off. I had a mostly good time.” 
Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post spoke for the major- 
ity: “An entire evening of T. C. Jones strikes me as 
considerably too much. Perhaps it’s just as well 
I wasn’t around in Shakespeare’s day when men 
played all the women’s roles.” Brooks Atkinson, 
Times, called the bulk of the show “a coy and com- 
plicated phantasmagoria that is the American equiv- 
alent of the British Cranks of last year, and equally 
wearing.” John Chapman, Daily News, headlined 
his notice, “Females Are Funnier Than Mr. Jones 
Thinks,” and added that the production “strengthens 
an opinion I have held since very young manhood 
that the best impersonators of females are females.” 
And Walter Kerr wrote in the Herald Tribune: 
“The engagement is limited. So is Mr. Jones.”’) 
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play in the strict sense of the term, acting ability is 
more than an afterthought when a director goes 
about casting it. The role of the brash carnival 
barker is one that lends itself to overplaying easily, 
especially since its physical requirements are not 
precisely the sort that come naturally to the average 
Billy Bigelow. In addition to having a splendid bari- 
tone, Keel has a good deal of weight to throw around, 
but he did so with ease and assurance. Julie Jordan, 
too, is a rather special creation on the musical stage, 
encompassing an emotional range that is beyond the 
mine-run of singing actresses, who are well rounded 
and as alike as pie plates; but Miss Cook made her 
an appealing and genuinely three-dimensional figure. 
Another young performer on the rise, Pat Stanley, 
was a fine Carrie, and there were other worthy per- 
formances by Miss Powers, Russell Nype, Kay Med- 
ford, Bambi Linn and James Mitchell, who managed 
to add a humorous dimension to the villainous Jigger 
without sacrificing any of the menace. The dances 
seemed especially attractive this time around, and 
for that a good deal of praise is due Robert Pagent, 
both as director and Boatswain. It was a revival, in 
fact, that reflected credit on all hands. 
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(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: All seven of the New 
York newspaper reviewers had praise for the pro- 
duction, and expressed genuine regard for the work 
itself. John McClain of the Journal-American, the 
most enthusiastic, called the performance “the best 
version of this timeless musical I have ever seen— 
including the original.” Brooks Atkinson, Times, 
had some reservations about Howard Keel, Russell 
Nype and Marie Powers; but like the others, he was 
basically favorable.) 
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Carousel—Barbara Cook and Howard Keel as the ill-fated 
lovers Julie and Billy. Three years before, Miss Cook’s ap- 
pearance (as Carrie) in another City Center revival had 
given great impétus to her career. The Billy Bigelow role 
marked Keel’s return to the part in which he made his first 
New York stage appearance, during the musical’s original run. 
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CAROUSEL 


September 11, 1957 
New York City Center 


A revival of the musical play with music by 
Richard Rodgers, book and lyrics by Oscar Ham- 
merstein II; presented by the New York City Center 
Light Opera Company (Jean Dalrymple, director), 
directed by John Fearnley, choreography by Agnes 
de Mille (restaged by Robert Pagent under Miss de 
Mille’s supervision) , ensemble staging by Mr. Fearn- 
ley and Mr. Pagent, scenery by Oliver Smith, light- 
ing by Peggy Clark, music director: Julius Rudel, 
associate conductor: Samuel Matlovsky, choral di- 
rector: Charles Smith, costume supervisor: Florence 
Klotz. 


CAST 
CARRIE PIPPERIDGE 
JULIE JORDAN 
MRS. MULLIN 
BILLY BIGELOW 
FIRST POLICEMAN 
DAVID BASCOMBE 
GIRL WITH BEAR 
NETTIE FOWLER 
JUNE GIRL 
ENOCH SNOW 
JIGGER CRAIGIN 
HANNAH 
BOATSWAIN 
SECOND POLICEMAN 
CAPTAIN 
HEAVENLY FRIEND (JOSHUA) 
STARKEEPER 
LOUISE 
CARNIVAL BOY 
ENOCH SNOW, JR. 
PRINCIPAL 


Pat Stanley 
Barbara Cook 
Kay Medford 
Howard Keel 

Evans Thornton 
Robert Eckles 

Elisa Monte 
Marie Powers 
Evelyn Taylor 
Russell Nype 

James Mitchell 
Joan Eheman 
Robert Pagent 

James Gannon 
Sam Kirkham 

Leo Lucker 
Victor Moore 

Bambi Linn 
Robert Pagent 

Larry Fuller 

Bruce Baggett 


Townspeorite: Jane Burke, Shirley Chester, Faith 
Compo, Cherry Davis, Elizabeth Edwards, 
Lindsay McGregor, Beth Parks, Basha Regis, 
Jeanne Shea, Joy Lynne Sica, Bruce Baggett, 
Don Becker, Jack Eddleman, James E. Gan- 
non, Sam Kirkham, David London, Vincent B. 
McMahon, Bob Newkum, Ted Otis, Robert D. 
Reim. 

pANCERS: Patricia Birsh, Verna Cain, Dorothy Ether- 
idge, Mickey Gunnerson, Sally Gura, Ruby 
Herndon, Catherine Horne, Reba Howells, 
Rosemary Jourdan, Eloise Milton, Kiki Minor, 
Evelyn Taylor, Jim Albright, Charles J. Car- 
ow, Gerald Fries, Larry Fuller, William T. 
Inglis, Donald Martin, Glenn Olson, Robert 
St. Clair, Gerald M. Teijolo, Jr 


General manager, Buford Armitage; company 
manager, Zelda Dorfman; production stage man- 
ager, Herman Shapiro; stage manager, Kermit Keg- 
ley; press representative, Shelly Secunda. 
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JOHN SWOPE 
LEFT TO RIGHT 


In 1930 Bellamy (center) made one of his early Broadway appearances in Lynn Riggs’s Roadside, 
which was presented by Arthur Hopkins. The twenty-six-year-old actor found balm for the play's 
failure in a Hollywood contract. In 1949 Bellamy (right) made his most recent appearance on 
Broadway, playing the ruthlessly idealistic plain-clothes man in Sidney Kingsley’s Detective Story. 
The cast also included Horace McMahon (left) and Les Tremayne. 


by W ard Morehouse 


Television critic Jack O’Brian is the author of one of the warmest tributes paid to Ralph 
Bellamy in the course of the latter’s long acting career—and it came as recently as this season: 
“Ralph Bellamy may have at one time or another turned in somewhat less than a professional 
TV performance, but if so we weren’t present to witness it. . . . He is a dependable pillar of 


strength in many shows, and his walloping, dedicated theatrical intelligence has lifted many a 
role beyond its seeming script problems.” 


Ralph Beilamy, always a lover of the outdoors, suggests the ruggedness of a mining camp, 
the virility of Chilkoot Pass at the time of the gold-rush hysteria. He was an athlete in his 
school days. He became expert in tennis and he is an accomplished horseman. He is almost a 
double for a cowboy I once met beneath a cottonwood tree on the Arizona plain. Beyond lay 
the mountains, smoke-blue in the distance, and on all sides of us there were the colorings and 
formations of the great Southwest. The cowboy, employed at a ranch near Flagstaff, was full- 
sized and over six feet, just as Bellamy is. He was in his saddle when he said, “All I can do, 
mister, is ride. I'd better start ridin’.” Then he whirled away. Ralph Bellamy has spent 
countless hours on horseback and he has explored many sections of the vast Southwestern 
states. He has waded hip-deep in flashing trout streams; he has shot quail at the rise of a covey 
in the broom sage, and he has gone big-game hunting in the fastnesses of Idaho, deep in the 
middle-fork-of-the-Salmon River country. If you were casting for a grand-style revival of Bel- 
asco’s The Girl of the Golden West, the strapping and exuberant Bellamy would be ideal for 
the role of the hero. 

In three of the five New York plays of his career, however, he has portrayed, and in the 
order named, a professor, a candidate for the Presidency, and a detective. In his first Broadway 
production he got only two performances; his second play was good for a week, but each of the 
three that followed ran for more than a year. 

Not necessarily cautious by instinct, Ralph Bellamy is on the careful side in choosing his 
plays. He has one definite rule for himself in accepting a part: He has to like the play tremen- 
dously, believing that his feeling for it will communicate itself to an audience. His discincli- 
nation to go into anything that doesn’t fascinate him has kept him out of the theatre for the past 
seven years, but he hasn’t been idle. A pioneer in television, he has made many TV appear- 
ances. He has done numerous motion pictures. He has made frequent short-notice trips to 
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London and to Hollywood. He has gone along with 
day-to-day reading of manuscripts in his quest for 
another good part, and for the last five years he has 
served as president of Actors’ Equity Association. 
This is a nonsalaried job, and it’s my guess that 
personal expenses in connection with it must run to 
several thousand dollars a year. 

Sinewy and broad-shouldered Ralph Bellamy has 
brought to his appearances in the New York theatre, 
in films and in television the great experience that 
his training as a stock-company actor provided. 
Starting at $40 a week, he rose to stardom at $300 
weekly when he was in his early twenties. He went 
along for some years adheriny to the fiercely de- 
manding schedule of a stock actor—a new play every 
week, ten weekly performances (including three 
matinées) and seasons of from thirty to forty weeks. 
From 1922 to 1930 he played more than four hun- 
dred parts and was a great favorite in such cities as 
Rochester, Jamestown and Freeport in New York; 


Shortly after Ralph Bellamy went to 
Hollywood following two appearances on 
Broadway, he made this film—The 
Magnificent Lie (1931)—with Ruth Chatterton. 
It was not until 1943 that he returned 

to the New York theatre. 


Des Moines and Terre Haute, Nashville and Fort 
Wayne, Evanston and Waterloo (Iowa), Madison 
and St. Joseph (Missouri). In those crowded years 
there seemed to be no part that was beyond him. 
During one week he would find himself wearing the 
great snowy beard of Rip Van Winkle, and then he 
would turn to the role of the Reverend Davidson in 
Rain or take over the characterization of the bitter 
Witzel in White Cargo. Even before playing in stock, 
he had gained valuable experience in repertory 
companies. 

“Those were wonderful years,” he now says. “I 
treasure all of that stock-company work. It helped 
me greatly in my efforts to be up to the terrifically 
challenging demands of television. In stock, when 
you opened a play at a Sunday matinée and started 
rehearsing another play Monday morning, you had 
to have your heart in it. | believe that mine always 


was. 
Ralph Rexford Bellamy, born on Chicago’s south 





in for tennis wai} 


1 ¥ ew Trier : 
School on Chicago's north shore, and ft! was at\this 


time that he started the Shore Players. He 
turned professional when h was hired by Warner 
Wales, a Chicago showman, for two roles in a drama- 
tization of Harold Bell Wright’s best seller The Shep- 
herd of the Hilis. He was then only eighteen. 

And then, for the next eight years or so, he en- 
joyed the roller-coaster life of a leading man of the 
stock companies, making most of his appearances in 
the Middle West. He liked Des Moines and was 
there for three years. As a stock star in Nashville 
he put the hearts of feminine matinée goers to flut- 
tering when he appeared in such plays as Edward 
Sheldon’s sentimental Romance, Molnér’s imagina- 
tive Liliom and Bayard Veiller’s melodramatic With- 
in the Law. He had a fine engagement beside the 
Wabash in the city of Terre Haute, and he played 
to sellout business in presenting that enduring an- 
tique Rip Van Winkle. “I did that one for my own 
fun,” says Bellamy. “There was no royalty to be 
paid. The director and I put a script together and 
we had a hell of a fine production.” 

Ralph Bellamy now tells you that the rise of sound 
films deiinitely brought on the doom of the Amer- 
ican stock companies. “Yes, the talkies put stock 
right out of business. The talkies and a combination 
of a lot of things. It was also the end of a kirid of 
provincialism. I don’t suppose I’ve ever been happier 
than I was when we were playing stock at a 75-cent 
top. That later worked up to $1.50. Just as my pay 
went from $40 tc $300. I believe Donald Cook was 
one of the very few who got more than $300. I think 
Don was paid $400.” 

Bellamy didn’t make Broadway until 1929, and his 
first two plays were so disastrous that he began to 
wonder if he should have come at all. His debut 
occurred in a piece by Marie Baumer entitled Town 
Boy. it opened on a Friday _ (continued on page 86) 
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CLOCKWISE 


Although Zuleika was a comparative failure in 
London, Richard Watts found it “easily the most 
attractive of the new English musical comedies.” 

This adaptation of Max Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson 
deals with a beautiful girl who can love only 

a man who rejects her, and with her impact on the 
Oxford student body in 1911. Here Zuleika 

(Mildred Mayne) conjures up a cloud of smoke before 
a terrified undergraduate (Peter Woodthorpe). 


Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, the first Australian 
play with a native cast to reach the West End, and a 
prospect for later in the Broadway season, 

deals with workers from the sugar-cane plantations 

of Queensland, their holiday activities in Victoria, 

and their struggle to forsake youthful pleasures for an 
adult view of life. The principals include 

(from left): Madge Ryan, Ray Lawler (the author), 
June Jago and Kenneth Warren 


Grab Me a Gondola, voted by London critics as last 
season’s top musical, is set in Venice during one 

of that city’s film festivals, and repeats the formula of 
a glamorous girl amid unlikely surroundings. 

This scene marks the arrival of a Diana Dors-type 
movie star (Joan Heal), whose professional 
aspirations are expressed in the song “Cravin’ for the 
Avon.” Also shown (from left) are Donald Hewlett, 
Jay Denyer and Johnny Ladd 


WIS dIAva 
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ANGUS MC BEAN HOUSTON ROGERS 


an American critic looks at the London stage 


by Richard Watts, Jr. 


When a London hit fails in New York, or a Broadway smash collapses hastily in the West End, the 
contrast in popular verdicts is usually attributed to one of two factors. It is supposed to be due either 
to a profound difference in British and American theatrical tastes or to some mysterious ailment called 
sea change, which presumably causes fine playscripts to lose their savor in the course of a transatlantic 
journey. But what usually has happend is merely that the play had a brilliant production in the city 
where is was a hit, and a poor one where it was a failure. It is mostly that simple. 

But I must admit that there are occasional cases for which some additional explanation must be 
supplied. Certainly there are times when local factors not connected with the quality of the production 
are at least partially involved. For example, by far the most interesting and impressive new play I saw 
in London during the past summer was an Australian drama called Summer of the Seventeenth Doll. 
It is a work possessing freshness, originality, rugged power and a certain crudity, and I believe it de- 
serves the success it is having. Yet I also think that part of the tremendous impact it has on West End 
audiences comes from the constrast between its great vitality and the comparative lack of such a virtue 
in most of the new London plays. This, however, is clearly not the only cause of its success. It is an hon- 
est, forthright and deeply impressive drama in its own right, and it is attractively evident that the author, 
Ray Lawler, who also acts one of the leading roles, wrote the play out of his passionate interest in, and 
knowledge of, his rather primitive fellow countrymen of the story and because he had somethimg to say 
that was important to him. There is an air of complete authenticity in it; and while American theatre- 
goers, who are at least used to vitality in their plays, may not find in it the impact it has for London, and 
are perhaps a generation closer to the sort of frontier life it depicts than British playgoers, they are, 
I think, likely to appreciate its sheer dramatic force. There is every reason to feel that Lawler is a writer 
for the stage who won’t be a one-play man. 

Although, save in Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, rugged vitality was not the strong point of the 
London theatrical season as I saw it, it would be going too far to suggest that there was anything effete 
about it. No such charge could be leveled against Peter Brook’s production of Shakespeare’s horror 
melodrama Titus Andronicus, to mention one case. This seldom-seen tale of murder, rape, vengeance and 
mutilation, with a touch of cannibalism thrown in, is assuredly one of the most ridiculous plays ever 
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written} he conviction that the Bard must have written it in mockery of 
the Eliza ler. Indeed, only in an occasional speech and in the brief 
moment 4 weial pride surges in the breast of the extrava- 


gantly evi eare wrote it at all; but there 
was no qué 


Olivier and 

was forced to 

esting, while 

in chiffon, to ind 

sent Brook with a 
staged the work at 
more absurd lines, it 

it was surely to the cré 
over its imbecilities. 

There is no lack of vitay 
enterprising English Stage Cé 
troversial play about the prote 
still in its repertory. And it has 
Nigel Dennis’ The Making of Moo. 
of Identity (which he adapted for the 
the first frankly pro-atheist play in the 
those that criticized various aspects or fo 
who has come out and said that religion itsé 
scribes his play as “a history of religion,” and 
been building a dam and finds that the natives be 
He, his wife and his assistant cynically set out to de 
but soon the originators find themselves believing in t 
of the worship of Moo, indulge in blood rituals, kill heré 
gone, go in for a kind of bleak version of their faith that Den 
it is disappointing. Its first act is brilliant satire, its second is 
collapses dismally, and most of the reviewers insisted they were out 
that it was produced, and no steps were taken to stop it, since the Roya 
bothered by the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain. It is unlikely to be® 

I saw two murder melodramas in London, but their chief interest lay in wha 
about the current state of the British crime play. It appears that all action and em 
departed from them, and they have become less dramas: than rigorous mental parlor g 
One, It’s the Geography That Counts, lets you know the identity of the murderer from the star 
and is concerned with the laborious breaking down of his highly complicated alibi. I found it 
much more difficult to follow than the comparatively simple Waiting for Godot. 

The other, A Dead Secret, which is said to be based on an actual murder case in the twenties, 
never does tell you whether the accused man, who at the end of the play seems headed for exe- 
cution, is guilty or just a victim of circumstances. But, in the fashion of Robert Graves’s recent 
novel about a famous British trial of a century ago, They Hanged My Saintly Billy, the play- 
wright’s theory seems to be that, since the accused is an unspeakable fellow who is guilty of 
virtually every other conceivable crime, he is probably innocent of the murder charge. I thought 
the play’s chief merit was the remarkable performance of the brilliant Paul Scofield as the 
tight-lipped, enigmatic suspect. 

What seemed to me easily the most attractive of the new English musical comedies was 
Zuleika, an adaptation by Peter Tranchell and James Ferman—the latter, by the way, is an 
American—of Max Beerbohm’s witty, exquisite and difficult-to-dramatize Zuleika Dobson. The 
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At the Drop of a Hat, the two-man revue 
Michael Flanders (left) and Dong 
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Richard Maney, who has served as 
press agent for 250 New York 
productions (including the current 
My Fair Lady), calls his new book 
“the story of my life among the 

Narcissi.” The veteran publicist missed 


the original publishers’ deadline 


in 1954, then returned to writing 
the account last fall. 


ALEXANDER BENDER 


Although Oklahoma! now holds the 
proud distinction of being the 
champion among long-run Broadway 
musicals, many a veteran observer 
wouldn’t have given a nickel for its 
chances back in 1943 before the show 
settled down for a five-year run—and 
this failure to invest cost 
some potential fortunes. 
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by Richard Maney 
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[The following is from Richard Maney’s new book Fanfare—the chapter titled “To 


Err Is Human.” Fanfare, © 1957, by Richard Maney, has just been published by 
Harper & Brothers.] 


There are no invincibles in the theatre and there are no pat formulas for success in 
it. Even its elite are guilty of fantastic errors in judgment. Most of these stem from their 
inability to predict critical or box-office reaction to a play from reading a manuscript. Actors 
scorn roles in long-run successes to perish in a New Haven tryout. Producers bypass 
hits, then squander the fortune on a play that would shrivel the nose of a barge captain. 
There are chinks in the armor of the ablest playwrights. Brilliant talent may blush unseen 
under the nose of a swami credited with 20/20 vision. Theatre owners are vulnerable, too. 
They often stiff-arm hits to shelter stinkers. Intangibles rule the roost. 

As art or business, the theatre is a fusion of a Chinese lottery, a seance and a course 
in economics under the late Charles Ponzi. 

When Roland Young complained of his inability to get a role in an enduring play, I 
wasn’t sympathetic. I reminded him he had turned down Elwood Dowd in Harvey and 
Father Day in Life with Father, assignments which would have given him twelve years’ 
employment. Roland was quick to defend his evasion of Harvey. “I wasn’t going to be 
upstaged by a seven-foot rabbit,” said the sixty-five-inch comedian. In the original manu- 
script, the rabbit which haunted Elwood was visible. Only during rehearsals did he be- 
come a phantom. 

From wartime London author Emlyn Williams sent a copy of The Corn Is Green to 
Helen Hayes. She would make an ideal Miss Moffat, its schoolmistress heroine, he said. 
Miss Hayes had misgivings, though she liked play and role enormously. In London Miss 
Moffat had been played by Dame Sybil Thorndike. Dame Sybil is majestic in mien and 
impressive in stature. Miss Hayes is smallish. Dismayed by their discrepancy in tonnage 
and altitude, Helen rejected the role. Her daffy decision dismayed me. Hadn’t she played 
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the six-foot heroine of Mary of Scotland? 

Victor Payne-Jennings, an Englishman, had the 
American rights to The Corn Is Green. In his New 
York bow he came a cropper with Farm of Three 
Echoes, with Ethel Barrymore as its star. Miss 
Barrymore hadn’t had a hit since The Constant Wife, 
twelve years earlier. Payne-Jennings pleaded with 
her to play Miss Moffat, but she brushed him off to 
play fifteen performances in Vincent Sheehan’s In- 
ternational Incident. 

Unable to cast the play, Payne-Jennings sold his 
rights to Herman Shumlin. Shumlin’s conviction 
that she would be a superb Miss Moffat broke down 
Miss Barrymore’s resistance. The Corn Is Green 
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ABOVE RIGHT 


Life with Father had the longest 
run ever enjoyed by a play in the 
English-speaking theatre, an 
eight-year Broadway stay, yet 
producer Oscar Serlin had a 
fantastically difficult time in securing 
financial backing. Howard Lindsay 
(the coauthor) and Dorothy Stickney 
are shown as Father and Vinnie. 


Shirley Booth’s portrayal of the 
wife in Come Back, Little Sheba 
won cheers from coast to coast— 
and in two mediums: stage and 
screen. But playwright William Inge 
and director Daniel Mann pleaded 
with the Theatre Guild to replace 
her with Joan Blondell during the 
Westport, Connecticut, tryout. 


provided the star with her most successful play in 
her fifty years in the theatre just as Miss Moffat was 
her most moving role. These verdicts are mine. Miss 
Barrymore bristled when I suggested that her roles 
in Farm of Three Echoes, International Incident and 
earlier mishaps were unworthy of her. All her plays 
were excellent, all her roles satisfactory, otherwise 
she wouldn’t have undertaken them, she said. Be- 
yond any star I know, Miss Barrymore is reluctant 
to concede fallibility. 

But Helen Hayes and Ethel Barrymore weren’t 
the only ones suspicious of The Corn Is Green. De- 
spite its long run in London and the note of its 
author, the play was spurned by the Theatre Guild, 








John Golden, the Shuberts, Guthrie McClintic, John 
C. Wilson and Robert Montgomery. Some were 
scared off by the occasional Welsh dialogue. Some 
thought the play presented unsolvable casting prob- 
lems. Others felt it wise to await the end of the war, 
then import Dame Sybil and the original company. 
Their myopia cost each of these sages $300,000. 

Shirley Booth’s Lola Delaney in Come Back, Little 
Sheba won her the cheers of the New York critics 
and an academy Oscar. But when Sheba was tried 
out in Westport, Connecticut, author William Inge 
and director Daniel Mann pleaded with the Theatre 
Guild to sack Shirley and engage Joan Blondell. 
Inge and Mann were depressed by “Shirley’s stock- 
company approach to rehearsals.” She shuffled 
through the role and mumbled her lines, they com- 
plained. In a rare spasm of sanity the Guild hier- 
archy vetoed the proposal and Shirley and Lola went 
on to win practically every plaque and medal in 
competition. 

Consider the sagacity of Billy Rose, confessed sor- 
cerer. Imported by Fort Worth’s city fathers to stage 
its Frontier Centennial, memorial to Sam Houston’s 
rout of Santa Anna on the San Jacinto, Rose re- 
cruited a corps of Texas beauties to sing and dance 
in the carouse. To his tryout came a gamine from 
the University of Texas. Rose scrutinized her, lis- 
tened to her sing, then dismissed her with a shrug. 
Two years later, Mary Martin captivated New York 
singing “My Heart Belongs to Daddy” in Leave It 
to Me. I was Rose’s New York shill during the two 
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summers he bemused the Texans. I had been his 
spokesman when Benny Goodman failed to meet his 
musical standards at the Casino de Paree, a peasant 
trap he operated on the Broadway periphery in the 
early thirties. 

Members of the staff, investors in the melodrama 
and friends and relatives of the management were the 
only witnesses to a preview performance of Arsenic 
and Old Lace on a January night in °41. Shortly 
after the final curtain, I was discussing the opening- 
night ticket shortage with co-producer Russel Crouse 
when Marc Connelly, veteran playwright, bore down 
on us. “When do you open, Buck?” asked Marc. 
“Tomorrow night,” said Crouse. “Too bad! Too bad!” 
replied Marc, shaking his head. “If you could keep 
it out of town another two weeks, I think you’d have 
something.” Arsenic and Old Lace ran for more than 
three years. The fortunates who invested in it prof- 
ited to the tune of 1,800 per cent. How do I know? 
I was one of the fortunates 

There is evidence that Lindsay and Crouse were 
as doubtful of Arsenic as Connelly. The day after 
the opening, thousands stormed to the Fulton The- 
atre to buy tickets. The supply was exhausted within 
an hour. The producers had ordered tickets for one 
week only, a shocking exhibition of caution. A 
week’s set of tickets cost $40. No use running up 
unnecessary expense. Given the option of Snafu or 
Harvey as a tenant for the Hudson Theatre some 
years later, Lindsay and Crouse elected the first. 
Snafu groped through twenty weeks; Harvey ran 
for two hundred. 

If Lindsay and Crouse scouted the success of 
Arsenic, so Brock Pemberton was skeptical of Har- 
vey. The production would have disgraced a Duluth 
stock company. Seeking Josephine Hull, Pemberton 
cringed when she named her salary. He regarded 
Harvey in terms of Janie, an innocuous comedy 
which had stumbled along for a year and a half, 
thanks to its microscopic payroll. Janie’s life had 
been prolonged through two-for-one tickets and 
other odious stimuli. Content if Harvey could take 
in a modest $10,000 a week, Pemberton cooed when 
Miss Hull agreed to his offer of a percentage of the 
gross receipts. His elation was short-lived. Since 
Harvey was an immediate sellout—$23,000 a week 
—he had to pay Miss Hull twice what she’d asked. 

Pemberton’s chagrin over this miscalculation was 
tempered by the knowledge that other managers 
were guilty of similar faux pas. Ten years earlier 
he’d tried to get John Golden, a producer credited 
with the Midas touch, to invest in Personal Appear- 
ance, a comedy lampooning the life of a screen star. 
Golden not only turned Brock down, but begged 
him to abandon the comedy. Personal Appearance 
would alienate everyone in Hollywood, he said, and 
ruin him financially. It would destroy his prestige 
in the theatre. For years thereafter, Brock laughed 
like a hyena each time he saw Golden. Personal 
Appearance ran for sixty-three weeks to capacity 
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trade. 

The customers also nod. I’m among those who be- 
lieve Thornton Wilder’s Our Town may be the best 
play written by an American. But when it opened 
in Boston, its reception was so chilly, and attendance 
so wretched, that the two-week engagement was 
pared to one. The American Athens wanted no 
truck with a play without scenery. To Beacon Hill 
Brahmins, such an omission was as confusing as 
tackling a grapefruit without a spoon. 

Consider the aversion of Broadway’s pundits for 
Life with Father and Oklahoma’, the greatest hits of 
the century. Clarence Day’s comedy about his crusty 
sire played for eight years at the Empire, longest 
run ever enjoyed by a play in the English-speaking 
theatre. The five-year stay of Oklahoma! at the St. 
James created an all-time record for a musical show. 
Investors in Oklahoma! have been rewarded fifty- 
fold. Life with Father stockholders received $25 for 
every dollar they risked. Yet for months, sponsors 
of Oklahoma! and Life with Father despaired of 
getting them on a stage. Trying to finance them, the 
Theatre Guild and Oscar Serlin resorted to every 
device save a house-to-house canvas of the Bronx. 

Singed by experience and aware of the odds agains 
success, few producers will risk a sou in play o 
musical. Their timidity was vividly illustrated b 
Max Gordon as his production of The Great Waltz 
was about to open at the Center Theatre. Thoug 


the Center was but two years old, its stage had to be * 


radically altered to encompass the scenic wonders of 
The Great Waltz. This was an expensive operation. 
Staggered at this outlay, a friend cornered the pro- 
ducer. “Max, you must have terrific confidence in 
this show.” “Confidence in it?” shouted Max. “I’ve 
got $900 of my own money in it.” 

In 1943 the Theatre Guild was ready to give up the 


Henry Hull was one of a 
succession of Jeeter Lesters in 
Tobacco Road, which ranks a close 
second to Life with Father among 
long-run plays on Broadway. But 
if the producer of this gold mine 
had been able to raise $800 
early in the run to pay a theatre 
deposit, the work might have 
lasted two weeks. 


VANDAMM 


ghost. Only two of its last sixteen productions 
Robert Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night and 
a revival of Twelfth Night with Helen Hayes and 
Maurice Evans, had made a nickel. Most of the 
Guild’s surplus had evaporated along with its theatre 
on Fifty-second Street and many of its backers. 
When the Lunts failed in The Pirate, when Helen 
Hayes couldn’t redeem Candle in the Wind, the 
Guild’s goose seemed cooked. The coterie which had 
underwritten the Guild’s efforts over the years took 
to the hills. 


In this crisis Theresa Helburn, with Lawrence 
Langner, executive head of the Guild, suggested a 
musical version of Green Grow the Lilacs might 
halt their losing streak. The proposal shocked her as- 
sociates. If the Guild couldn't produce a successful 
play, how could it hope to put (continued on page 84) 





Plays, it has often been said, are written to be acted. 
They are not in themselves works of art but only a set of 
directions by virtue of which a work of art can be created. 
Therefore they don’t really exist except in performance. 
Therefore, too, “reading a play” is impossible. 

This is a half-truth, or, shall we say, about a quarter of 
one. And it is worth noting that it was most often asserted 
during the century when playwriting in English was at its 
lowest ebb. In Shakespeare’s day plays were read so eagerly 
that managers guarded the scripts. These managers were 
afraid that people who could read them would not pay 
a penny for admission to the pit, and pirates found it worth 
their while to steal manuscripts or even to send spies who 
wrote down what they could. Everybody read plays down 
to about the end of the eighteenth century. From then on, 
for about a century, they were not commonly published; 
they began to be read again when Wilde and Shaw began 
to produce plays worth reading Ibsen’s international repu- 
tation was made by readers who had few opportunities to 
see him in the theatre, and the same might be said of at 
least the early reputation of Shaw. In other words, plays 
can be read when they are readable; and that is almost all 
there is to it. 

Of course there are some plays which are entertaining 
and effective on the stage and nowhere else. We have them 
(mostly farces) today and we even revive them occasionally. 
Hotel Paradiso is an example that comes to mind. But they 
are by no means a new thing, either. There was, for example, 
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Shakespeare in the Chandos 
portrait (from a drawing by 
Ozias Humphry made in 1783). 
Since his day, authors have 
become increasingly liberal in 
supplying stage directions 

in scripts. 





Townley’s High Life Below Stairs, one of the most 
popular entertainments of the eighteenth century— 
based, by the way, on the familiar idea of servants 
who take over while the master is away and get 
caught at it when he returns unexpectedly. Boswell 
once found Johnson with the book in his hand, and 
Johnson remarked sagely that though the thing was 
amusing enough in the theatre, one might read it 
“and not know that one has been reading anything 
at all.” 

There are also certain pieces of literature in dia- 
logue form—what used to be called “closet dramas” 
—that can’t be successfully acted. Byron and Tenny- 
son and Browning wrote them, but it is notable that 
they were most frequent during the same period 
when actable plays were not commonly read because 
actable plays were not readable and readable plays 
were not actable. Sheridan Knowles was for the 
theatre; Byron, for the study, and hence came the 
odd notion that the twain could never meet. But the 
readable and the actable did become one again with 
Ibsen, and Wilde, and Barrie and Shaw. In fact, the 
best definition of that somewhat flossy term Dra- 
matic Literature would be something like this: “Any 
play which is good to read but even better when 
acted.” The actable but unreadable play is a play 
but not Literature. One that can be read but not 
acted is Literature but not a play. By that test, ours 
is an age in which a good deal of dramatic literature 
is being produced. Not all of it great dramatic litera- 
ture by any means. But—quite simply and on vari- 
ous levels—both actable and readable. 


The 1947 Broadway production of The Importance of Being 
Earnest. Left to right: John Kidd (the Reverend Canon Chas- 
uble), John Gielgud (John Worthing) and Jean Cadell (Miss 


Prism) 
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Sometimes, of course, “unactable”’ means only 
“hard to act,” and the right director or the performer 
of genius is able to demonstrate that what we sup- 
posed to be literature only is dramatic literature 
after all. Take, for instance, the case of The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest. I had seen a half-dozen 
different performances and had come to the conclu- 
sion that though the play was not unactable, it 
gained little from performance. Then along came 
Gielgud to demonstrate that it was actually far fun- 
nier than I had ever supposed. There are also dubi- 
ous cases like Shelley’s The Cenci, which was called 
closet drama until hardy actors performed it with 
inconclusive results—some spectators have thought 
it magnificent, though (according to Shaw) William 
Archer fell fast asleep during one of its tensest 
moments. Or take the famous case of King Lear 
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Samuel Johnson with Oliver Goldsmith (left) and James 
Boswell (from an engraving by George F. Perine). Some of 
Johnson’s observations are very applicable to the art of 
play reading. 


concerning which it became a cliché to say that the 
work couldn’t be acted. In my own experience the 
cliché has held—unless one takes “actable” in the 
very literal sense that another word was taken by 
one of my Southern compatriots, who replied in this 
manner to the question whether he “believed in 
adult baptism by immersion”: “Do I believe in it? 
Why man, I’ve seen it done!” Yet I have been told 
that certain performances I did not have the good 
fortune to see really did come off. Such dubious 
cases are not those which really concern us, how- 
ever. Most of the published scripts, including those 
in THEATRE ARTS itself, have been successfully 
acted, and most of them (continued on page 94) 
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James Lee (left), author of Career, 
with Gene Jones, production stage 
manager of this highly successful 
off-Broadway offering. The play’s 
complete text is carried on the 
following pages. 
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THE THEATRE MINUS 
MAKE - UP 


BY BROOKS ATKINSON 


In Career James Lee asks a hard question: Is success in the theatre worth what it costs? 
In the last scene of the play the agent for Sam Lawson, who is Lee’s central character, asks 
the question bluntly: “Twenty-five years and what have you got?” she remarks. “No home. 
No family. Twenty-five years that averaged twenty dollars a week. Not life. Just existence. 

. . Honestly, Sam. . ... Was it worth it?” 

In the concluding line of the drama Sam says, “Yes. Yes, it was worth it.” But he does 
not say it with much elation. He has paid for his name in lights with not only twenty-five 
years of struggle and privation, but with personal integrity, decency of personal relationships, 
orientation to the rest of the world. Although Sam is not a vicious person he has sold his 
soul to the theatre. He has practiced opportunism. He has taken advantage not only of every- 
thing but of everyone with a kind of ruthlessness that may not be evil but that is cynical and 
unprincipled and that makes success a triumph of loneliness. 

Since the theatre thrives on excitement and glamour, most plays about the theatre are 
romantic. The sufferings are glamourized. The personal relationships are represented as 
gay. The authors of most plays about the theatre participate in the theatre’s gaudy illusion 
about itself. Not every actor’s experience is identical with Sam’s in Career; few actors 
achieve stardom, as he does. But Career is the first theatre play I have seen that documents 
the truth. Sam’s experience has a harsh validity that illuminates the whole subject. The 
cautious hopefulness with which Sam comes to New York, accompanied by his young wife, 
to find a career in the professional theatre; the dreary little outside jobs that pay the room 
rent and grocery bills; the excitement of playing a part off Broadway; the surly unwillingness 
of a Broadway manager to leave the Broadway district to look at a performance in a make- 
shift theatre; the general indifference and omniscience; the blackmail and scheming; the 
heartless exploitation of lucky breaks; the corruption of personal standards; the repeated 
humiliations—Mr. Lee represents them in their proper perspective. 

He gives his drama extraordinary perspective in the character of Barbara, who is Sam’s 


wife and who represents the point of view of people outside the (continued on page 96) 
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The Director (Maury Novak), 


played by Norman Rose. 


The Actor (Sam Lawson), 
played by Charles Aidman. 


The Agent (Shirley Drake), 
played by Mary James. 


James Preston and Charles Olsen presented Career 
on April 30, 1957, at Seventh Avenue South, New 
York City, with the following cast: 


CHARLEY MARSALLA 
SAM LAWSON 
BARBARA NEILSON 
ROBERT KENSINGTON 
ASSISTANT 

AN ACTRESS 

OLD ACTOR 

MAURY NOVAK 
SHIRLEY DRAKE 
ERIC PETERS 
SHARON KENSINGTON 
PINKIE BONAPARTE 
JACK GOLDMAN 

A SOLDIER 

MATT HEMSLEY 


Charles White 
Charles Aidman 
Nancy Rennick 
Clifton James 
Forrest Wood 
Frances Armstrong 
Richard Goldhurst 
Norman Rose 
Mary James 
William Long, Jr. 
Norma Crane 
Bernard Reed 
Dick Stahl 

Larry Hagman 

Forrest Wood 


Directed by Charles Olsen 
Designed by David Hays 


The action of the play takes place largely in 
flashbacks and spans the time from the year 1931 
to the present. 
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THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 


The Producer (Robert Kensington) 
played by Clifton James. 


Copyrighted, as an unpublished work, 1955, 
by James H. Lee. 


Copyright, 1957, by James H. Lee. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are here- 
by warned that Career, being fully protected under 
the copyright laws of the United States, the British 
Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all 
other countries of the Copyright Union, is subject 
to royalty. All rights, including professional, ama- 
teur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public 
reading, radio and television broadcasting and the Photographs by 
rights of translation into foreign languages, are 
strictly reserved. All inquiries should be addressed ° 
to the author’s agent, Music Corporation of America, Avery Willard 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
The amateur acting rights of Career are controlled 
exclusively by Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York, without whose permission 
in writing no amateur performance of it may be 
made. 
Inquiries on stock productions should be ad- 
dressed to Samuel French. 





ACT ONE 


The curtain rises and the lights go up 
on an area of the stage where we will 
find O’Brien’s Restaurant. O’Brien’s is 
one of those expensive places that cater 
to rich actors, baseball players, politi- 
cians and ticket scalpers. It tries—and 
very successfully, too—to maintain the 
atmosphere of the old-time saloon. 


At rise CHARLEY MARSALLA, a waiter, is 
setting out service plates. CHARLEY is in 
his early fifties. Years of being on his 
feet have taught him to respect their 
limitations and step carefully, almost 
lovingly, when he walks. 


The time is a few months ago. 


A small radio is playing. The music 
fades and the ANNOUNCER is heard. 


RADIO voice: Hi there and howdy do ya! 
The next fifteen minutes of Memory 
Melody is being brought to you by the 
Forty Plus Club. Attention, men over 
forty! The Forty Plus Club offers at- 
tractive positions to men over forty with 
executive backgrounds. You needn’t be 
put on that shelf today! Let those years 
of high-level thinking go to work for 
you. Visit our attractive offices at 106 
East Thirty-Eighth Street, Manhattan. 
(SAM LAWSON enters and listens to the 
radio for a moment) If you’re over forty 
you'll bring a mature point of view to 
policy making, effort, coordination, bus- 
iness and industry energy correlation. 
If you’re over forty, you’re the man we 
want to see. And, if you’re over forty, 
you'll remember this one 


(Music begins to play, stays under the 
scene) 
sAM: Hello, Charley. 
CHARLEY: Oh, hi, Sam. That was quick. 
saM: I didn’t go to the cemetery. 


CHARLEY: Oh. 
sam: Thanks for lending me a hand. 


CHARLEY: That friend of yours was 
around again. 


saM: He’s no friend. 


CHARLEY: I told him where you were. 


(Hesitates) How was it? 


SAM: Very nice. The minister knew Mr. 
McDonald and he gave a very nice 
sermon 


(Fade Music out) 


CHARLEY: I suppose I should’ve gone, but 
I can’t take funerals. I think Mr. Mc- 
Donald would understand. I hope so 
anyway. He was a fine man. The best 
headwaiter I ever worked with. And 
fair. You can’t say that about a lot of 
them 


saM: That’s right 


We're gonna miss him 
O’Brien’s won't be the same 


CHARLEY 
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sam: Miss O’Brien’ll find somebody for 
the job. Maybe you, Charley. 


CHARLEY: Not me. Never. I'd be afraid 
of my English all the time. You know 
who I think she’d like, Sam? 


sam: Who? 
CHARLEY: You. 
sam: Me? 


CHARLEY: That’s the truth. And it’s a 
good job, Sam. McDonald used to make 
up to two hundred dollars a week some 
weeks. I know that for a fact. 


saM: I don’t have any experience as a 
headwaiter. 


CHARLEY: You could pick it up quick. 
You probably picked it up just from 
bein’ here if you only knew it. How 
long you been workin’ here, Sam? 


sam: (Thinks a moment) This is ’56. 
From ’50—Five or six years off and on. 


CHARLEY: I think that’s the only thing 
that would stop her, Sam. The off and 
on. O’Brien’s is important to her. Her 
old man left it to her and it’s her whole 
life. She’s serious about it and she likes 
other people to be serious about it. 


sam: I do my job. 


CHARLEY: And good. I’m not sayin’ that. 
But since you been here you’ve quit 
two or three times for jobs in shows 
that never lasted very long. 


sam: One of those shows lasted six 
months. 

CHARLEY: She couldn’t let you do that if 
you were headwaiter, Sam. The job’s 
too important. You couldn’t just quit 
and come back any time you wanted to. 


SAM: (Hesitant) I don’t know, Charley. 


CHARLEY: I do. I know how you feel. 
But let me tell you something. I been 
a waiter practically all my life. And 
I'm very happy bein’ a waiter. But I 
wasn’t always. It wasn’t the work. Oh, 
you're on your feet all the time, but 
the hours aren’t bad. And the money’s 
nothing to sneeze at—especially in a 
high-class place like O’Brien’s. The 
thing that made me unhappy was the 
thought that maybe I should be doin’ 
something else. Goin’ to night school, or 
saving up to buy a business of my own 
or something. I didn’t know what. 
Something! I got to where I was mak- 
ing myself miserable. I was! Then one 
day I was workin’ and suddenly I 
stopped. Right there it hit me, and I 
said to myself, “Charley, let’s face it. 
You’re a waiter and why worry you 
should be anything else.” And so I 
stopped. Right there. And I been very 
happy ever since. (sam is silent) How 
old are you, Sam? 


SAM: Forty-six. 


CHARLEY: Two hundred dollars, Sam. 
Some weeks. Think it over. 


sam: You talk good sense, Charley. 


CHARLEY: (Inspecting table) Napkins! 
The bus boys we got here think about 
everything but their jobs! 


(CHARLEY exits and sam is left alone. 
He starts to arrange the service plates 
more neatly and then stops. He stands 
motionless for a moment) 


sam: (Thoughtfully) Two hundred dol- 
lars. Two hundred dollars. 


(The Lights fade out on sam and the 
restaurant area) 


GIRL’s vorce: Two hundred dollars! 


(The Lights fade up on another area 
of the stage. BARBARA NEILSON sits on 
the mailbox bench. She is in her late 
teens, In her hands she holds two 
hundred dollars in bills. She is dressed 
in the style of the period. The year is 
1931) 


BARBARA: Two hundred dollars! And you 
earned every penny of it! 


SAM: (Moves into the lighted area. His 
manner is that of an energetic, enthusi- 
astic young man in his late teens) Uh- 
huh. That money represents over a 
million cubic feet of shoveled snow. 


BARBARA: (Rises) Oh, Sam, I’m so proud 
of you! (She kisses him and then forces 
the money on him) Here. Pin it in your 
wallet and staple that to your pocket. 


sam: And lock myself in a closet. 


BARBARA: I’m serious. You know what 
that money means? A career! The first 
year’s tuition in law school bought and 
paid for! 


sam: Barbara— 


BARBARA: (Crossing away from him 
around bench) Oh, I know it’s not till 
fall and I don’t mean to live in the 
future—but a person has to plan some. 
I mean, lock how fast these first two 
years have gone. (Turns to face him) 


sam: Yes, that’s so. 


BARBARA: (Happily) Just blink and 
graduation will be here. (sam laughs) 


Blink again and you'll be taking your 
bar exam. 


sam: (Sardonically) Yeah, enough blinks 
and they’re lowering your casket. 


BARBARA: Sam, you’re morbid! (Catches 
his hand to pull him with her) Come 
on in the house. I want to tell Mother 
and Daddy. 


saM: Not just yet. 


BARBARA: Please. They'll be so impressed. 
You—practically a lawyer! 


sam: (Plunging in) Barbara, I'm not 
going to law school. 


BARBARA: A lawyer is so dignified. (sam 
shakes his head) Oh, let me brag. I'm 
so proud. Please, Sam! 
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sam: I’m not going to law school. Ever. 
(BARBARA suddenly hears him clearly) 
I’m not going to be a lawyer. 


BARBARA: Not going to—?(sam shakes 
his head) But why? 


sam: (Sits on bench) Because when it 
comes time for them to lower my casket 
—I don’t want to have spent my life 
doing something I didn’t like. You 
don’t think that’s wrong, do you? 


BARBARA: (Fuzzy) Oh, no—No, of course 
not, everyone should do what they like. 
But why aren’t you going to be a 
lawyer? 


saM: I want to do something I love. 


BARBARA: What, for heaven’s sake? 


SAM: (Hesitates) I want to—-Barbara, 
I'm going to be an actor. 


BARBARA: (Stunned) An actor? (SAM 
nods. She kneels on grass) But you can 
still do that and be a lawyer. I mean, 
you can be in the shows at the Players 
and with the Masque Club. Just like 
you've always been. (sam slowly shakes 
his head) You mean, you’re going to be 
an actor—as a profession? (sam nods. 
Finally) All right, Sam. (Rises) I guess 
there have to be people to be actors. 
(sam laughs) You can take some drarna 
courses in the grad school. History of 


the theatre and all that. They’re very 
good courses and you can get a master’s. 


sam: Barbara, I’m not going to grad 
school. (Rises. BARBARA sits wide-eyed) 
I’m going to New York. 


BARBARA: New York? 


sam: That’s where I have to go if I'm 
going to be an actor. 


BARBARA: (Tightly) When? 

sam: Next week. Right after graduztion. 
BARBARA: (Aghast) Oh, Sam! 

sam: Why wait? 

BARBARA: Well, I hope you have a very 


successful career. I’m going in. Good- 
night. (She turns to go) 


SAM: Barbara, I thought you understood 


BARBARA: (Stops and turns back to face 
him. Mad) I understand that as close as 
we've been your whole life is going to 
be changed and you've never seen fit to 
say one word to me about it. You never 
even hinted! 


saM: (Miserable) I know, I know. I 
kept putting it off. 


BARBARA: That wasn’t fair! 


saM: I thought that maybe you wouldn't 
like the idea of marrying an actor. 








BARBARA: And you be realistic. If you're a successful 
actor you make a lot of money. Right. 


(Dolores Sutton 
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Charles Aidmen) 


BARBARA: Marrying? But you never said 
one word about marrying me! Never. 


saM: Well, I thought that just the way 
I avoided it made it pretty obvious that 
there was something I was avoiding. 
And that was it. 


BARBARA: Oh, Sam, are you asking me? 


saM: More than anything. Yes, I am 
asking you. 


BARBARA: Oh, Sam. I love you! (Throws 
her arms around him. Kiss) 


sam: Will you, Barbara? Will you marry 
an actor? 


BARBARA: I wouldn’t marry anybody 
else! (Embrace) But next week is so 
soon. A girl can’t do things in such 


a hurry. 
sam: You can’t come with me, Barbara. 


BARBARA: Oh, Lord! What’ll I tell Mother 
and Daddy. They’ve always kind of 
planned a big wedding for me—Mother 
had anyway. (Smiles) To tell the truth, 
so had I. (Laughs) They might think 
we had to get married! 


sam: (Seriously) That’s not so! 


BARBARA: Don’t worry, honey. I'll tell 
you what I'll tell them. I'll tell them 
that if they don’t object to the short 
notice, they can come and use our 
swimming pool in Hollywood anytime 
they want! 


saM: Barbara, I can’t ask you to marry 
me now. It’s gonna take a while for me 
to get really established. A couple of 
years maybe. You've got to be realistic 
about that, Barbara. 


BARBARA: And you be realistic. If you’re 
a successful actor you make a lot of 
money. Right. 


sam: All right. I'll grant you that. 


BARBARA: Then you'll be able to afford 
that swimming pool! 


sam: (Laughs) I tell you we won't be 
in Hollywood. I don’t look like Richard 
Barthelmess. 


BARBARA: (Enraptured) Then we'll have 
a penthouse in New York! 


SAM: It’s possible. 


BARBARA: It’s highly probable! And Ill 
tell you something else. It'll have a 
swimming pool! 


saM: (Laughing) In a penthouse? 
BARBARA: In a penthouse. Oh, Sam, Sam, 
was anybody ever so happy in the 
history of the world! (Kiss as Lights 
fade out on scene) 


(The Lights come up on area center 
stage. A middle-aged man stands in 
front of a railing. The railing sepa- 
rates an inner office from an outer 
office. He is ROBERT KENSINGTON. He is 
heavy set and carries a big cigar. His 
arm is crooked and the cigar is at 
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shoulder level, This is important as 
SAM imitates him later. An ASSISTANT 
is with him. Approaching him one by 
one are actors. Men and women. 
Young and old, He shakes hands 
with each) 


ASSISTANT: Right this way please. This 
is Mr. Kensington. 


KENSINGTON: (Shaking hands) How do 
you do? I’m sorry. There’s nothing in 
the play for you. 


(The actor moves on and the next 
one takes his place) 


ASSISTANT: Mr. Kensington. 


KENSINGTON: (Shaking hands) I'm sorry. 
You're not the type. 


(The actor moves on and the next 
one takes his place) 


ASSISTANT: This is Mr. Kensington. 


OLD actor: I have some of my notices, 
Mr. Kensington. If you could just spare 
a minute. 


KENSINGTON: I’m just looking for types 
today. 


(SAM and MAURY NOVAK have moved 
into the light, a couple of people be- 
hind the OLD actor) 


oLp actor: (Pleading) It'll just take a 
minute. (Starts to take notices and clip- 
pings from his pocket) 


KENSINGTON: Sorry. 
saM: This is awful. 


MAURY: Don’t beg him, Sam. Whatever 
you do, don’t beg him. 


(The oOLp actor is trying to force the 
clippings under KENSINGTON’S nose) 


ASSISTANT: (Taking his arm) Next please. 


(The ovp actor slumps and turns 
away. The next in line is about to 
speak when he is stopped) 


KENSINGTON: Nothing for you at all. (He 
moves on. The next moves in) Thank 
you. 


(Moves on. SAM moves up to KEN- 
SINGTON ) 


saM: How do you do, Mr. Kensington? 
(KENSINGTON shakes hands with him and 
looks at him very intently. Finally sam 
breaks the tension) I'd like to read for 
the play, Mr. Kensington. 


KENSINGTON: (Ignores him and turns to 
the ASSISTANT) Donald. The son. 


ASSISTANT: Yes, Mr. Kensington. He 
does look that part. 


sam: I'd love to 
Kensington. 


read for it, Mr. 


KENSINGTON: (Examining him) Yep, 
that’s what Donald should look like. 


sam: That’s wonderful! 


KENSINGTON: (Looks at him for another 
long moment and then shakes his head) 
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Afraid not, though. I never saw you 
do anything. 


sam: But if I look right. If you'll give 
me a chance to show you— 


KENSINGTON: Readings don’t mean a 


thing. I been taken too many times. 
Sorry. 


ASSISTANT: Next, please. 


sam: Look, Mr. Kensington, if you want 
to see me on stage you’ve got an op- 
portunity right now. 


KENSINGTON: I've seen everything that’s 
running now. I don’t remember you 
from anything. 


saM: I’m playing the lead in The Glass 
House. 


KENSINGTON: That’s not on Broadway. 
sam: The Actors’ Rostrum Production. 
KENSINGTON: What’s that? 


sam: We’re in the old Seaman’s Taber- 
nacle on Houston Street. Performances 
every night but Monday. I can leave 
tickets for you at the box office any 
night you— 


KENSINGTON: (Laughs) Take it easy, son. 
I can’t trek all the way down to Hous- 
ton Street. 


SAM: It’s not hard to get to. The subway 
—or a cab can— 


KENSINGTON: Tell you the truth I go 
that far downtown and I get the bends! 


(The assistant laughs appreciatively 
at his boss’s joke. The actors behind 
SAM and MAURY who have been listen- 
ing go into gales of laughter at the 
Great Man’s sense of humor) 


MAURY: (Mad) It’s your duty to see 
him, Mr. Kensington. He gives a great 
performance. 


KENSINGTON: (To sAM) Who's this? Your 
agent? 


(ASSISTANT and actors regale them- 
selves again) 


saM: This is Maury Novak. He directed 
the show. 


KENSINGTON: Well, I want to wish you 
both all the luck in the world. 


ASSISTANT: Move along, please. 

sam: Mr. Kensington, please— 

MAURY: Don’t beg him, Sam! 

ASSISTANT: Next, please. 
(SAM moves a little to KENSINGTON’S 
right as SHIRLEY DRAKE walks in from 
the opposite direction of the casting 
line. She has with her a young man 


who could only be described as a 
“collar ad.” His name is ERIC PETERS) 


SHIRLEY: Oh, Bob. I didn’t know you 
were seeing a lot of people today. 


KENSINGTON: Open call, Shirley. 


SHIRLEY: This is Eric Peters. I called 
you about him. 


KENSINGTON: Oh, yes. How are you 
Peters? (Shakes hands with him) 


peters: Hello, Mr. Kensington. 


SHIRLEY: I was under the impression we 
had an appointment. 


sam: (Mad) So was I, lady, A real ap- 
pointment. (To KENSINGTON) Your sec- 
retary told me 10 o'clock. And then I 
stand here in line all the way back to 
Eighth Avenue! 


MAURY: Take it easy, Sam. 


KENSINGTON: Shirley, why don’t you and 
Mr. Peters step into my office. 


SHIRLEY: (Hesitates a second and then 
turns to peTeRS) Come on, Eric. (They 
exit out of the lights past the railing) 


KENSINGTON: (To SAM) Look, son, would 
you rather I didn’t hold open calls? 
You actors are always complaining 
about no open casting calls. 


sam: I don’t care what you do as long 
as you come to see our show. 


KENSINGTON: Well— 
SAM: Promise me! 
ASSISTANT: Next! 
KENSINGTON: I'll try. 


SAM: (Wringing his hand) Thanks, Mr. 
Kensington. You'll never regret it. The 
Glass House. The Actors’ Rostrum. Sea- 
man’s Tabernacle. Houston Street. 


KENSINGTON: Yes, yes, now will you 
allow me to get on with this? 


sam: Sure. (Moves ahead) 


KENSINGTON: (To Maury) Ah, yes, the 
director. I’m sorry but you’re— 


MAuRY: Not the type. 


KENSINGTON: Sorry. (To ASSISTANT) Let’s 
break for lunch. 


ASSISTANT: Yes sir—(At door) Back at 
1:00! 


(maurRY shrugs and moves down to 
sam. The lights fade on KENSINGTON 
and the line) 


MAURY: You never let him up, did you? 
saM: Do you think he’ll come? 


mauRY: (Just looks at him and smiles) 
Come outta dreamland kid. This is 1933. 


SAM: What does that mean? 


MAURY: (Frowns) How long you been 
in New York, Sam? A year? A year 
and a half? 


SAM: Two years and a half. 


MAURY: Did you ever meet a producer 
and have anything different happen 
from what happened this afternoon? 


sam: What’ll I tell Barbara? She had 
her hopes up. 
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maury: Why? Why should she? 
sam: Because I did. 
MAURY: That was wrong. 


sam: Why was it? I was doing what I 
could. You do what you can and you’ve 
got a right to figure maybe something 
can happen from it. That’s not wrong. 
(Shakes his head in dismay) Anyway, 
tonight, when you come over—explain 
to Barbara what a squirrel cage it was. 
For everybody. 

maurY: I was thinking—maybe I 
shouldn't come over tonight. 


sam: But we planned. And Monday’s 
the only good time. No performance at 
the Actors’ Rostrum, Why don’t you 
want to come? 


MauRY: Well, to be honest, I don’t think 
Barbara appreciates my type. 


sam: Sure she does! 


maAuRY: No, I know, Sam. And I know 
she won't like the broad. 


saM: Well, is she—nice? 
MAURY: In the hay. 

sam: What’s her name? 
maAuRY: Sharon Kensington. 
sam: His daughter? 


mAuRY: (Smiles) I’m giving her private 
lessons. 


saM: Maury, this is great. Get her to 
drag him down to Houston Street. 
mAuRY: She hates him. 


sam: But if we could just get him there. 
You've got to try, Maury. 
MAURY: (Shrugs) I'll try. 


sam: And you've got to bring her to the 
apartment. What’s her name? 


mMAuRY: Sharon— 


sam: You let me talk to her and I'll get 
Kensington to a performance! 


mAuRY: (Laughs) “The Assyrian came 
down like a wolf on the fold.” 


sAM: I want that part, Maury. And to- 
night’s my chance to get it. 


maurY: (Looks at him for a long mo- 
ment) Okay— 


sam: Thanks, Maury. 
(Lights fade out) 


(Sound: The beginning roar of an ap- 
proaching El is heard. It gets bigger 
and louder. 


The Lights come up on a cold-water 
flat. The room is old and peeling. 
There is a small table and two chairs. 
The window looks out onto the city 
and the El runs by. 


Sound: The rush of the El is about to 
devour the room and then it snaps by 
the window and off into the distance. 
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(The figure in the bed has hidden her 
head under the pillow. The sound is 
gone and she removes the pillow. It is 
BARBARA. She turns and tries to put 
her arm around the non-existent per- 
son in the bed next to her. She be- 
comes aware suddenly that there is no 
one there. She sits up frightened in 
bed. A door is heard shutting off.) 


BARBARA: Sam, is that you? 
sam: (Off) Yeah. 


BARBARA: (Looks at alarm clock next to 
bed) Good gravy! Eight-thicty! I'll be 
late for work, 


sAM: (Enters carrying a grocery bag. 
He goes over and kisses her. Laughs) 
It’s not morning, honey. It’s eight-thirty 
P.M. 


BARBARA: Oh, thank God! (Stretches, 
then stops) Why aren’t you at the 
theatre? 


SAM: It’s Monday, the night off. 


BARBARA: (Shaking her head) It’s all 
coming back. I lay down to take a nap. 
(Puts arms around his neck and kisses 
him) It’s true about beauty sleep. You're 
much more beautiful than the last time 
I saw you. 


sam: (Laughs) I’m not really whet you 
call beautiful. Examine my features in- 
dividually and they’re not good. But all 


. together—(Blows a kiss) I'm damned 


attractive. 


BARBARA: (Laughs) You're certainly in 
a good mood. (She rises) 


sam: I’ve got great news, marvelous 
news. 


BARBARA: I'll get you a glass for that 
milk. (Goes to cabinet for glass and 
sandwich, Eagerly) What’s the news? 


sam: You know Robert Kensington, the 
producer? 


BARBARA: I’ve heard you talk about him. 


sam: Maury Novak knows his daughter. 
We're going to get her to get Kensing- 
ton to come down to an Actor’s Rostrum 
performance. 


BARBARA: (Slightly disappointed) I 
thought the news was more—tangible. 
(Unwraps sandwich) I saved your sand- 
wich. 


saM: (Offering sandwich) Aren’t you 
going to have any? 


BARBARA: I ate by myself earlier. 


saM: I’m sorry. (Takes a drink of milk) 
The darned newspapers get thicker 
every day. I spent so much time at 
Kensington’s and making the rounds 
I didn’t get a full quota until after eight 
o'clock. 


BARBARA: (Straightening out the bed) 
Poor baby, what a boring job. Inter- 
viewing people about what page of the 
newspaper they read. You know Sam, 


maybe you ought to get a job in a 
restaurant, as a waiter, maybe. 


saAM: I waiter! I couldn't work at the 
Actors’ Rostrum. 


BARBARA 
ways eat. 


(Sighs) At least waiters al- 


SAM: Maybe the Sunshine Sandwich 
Shops need another spy. 


BARBARA: (Putting pillow cover on pil- 
low) Don’t look down on my job, I 
don’t. I just thank God there’s a little 
imperfection in the world. If the wait- 
resses didn’t short change people once 
in a while, and the chefs didn’t try and 
sneak a drink on the job occasionally, 
there’d be no reason for the Sunshine 
Sandwich Shops to hire people to report 
them for it. And we wouldn’t even eat 
as good as we do. 


saM: (Rises from table) When I get my 
break you can walk into any Sunshine 
Sandwich Shop in New York City with 
a cap that says, “Spy” on it for all I care. 


BARBARA: Sam, I’ve got good news. 
sAM: What? 


BARBARA: (Hesitates a moment, then 
goes quickly to a screen which stands 
beside the bed. She can dress behind 


this screen) I'll show you. 
SAM: (Laughs) Building the suspense, 
eh? 
BARBARA: (From behind the screen) 
Guess who’s in town? 


SAM: (Crossing to cabinet to put away 
milk and glass) Marjorie and Allan 
Burke. 


BARBARA: How did you guess? 


saM: They’re the only people we know 
from Lansing who ever come to town. 


BARBARA: (Off) Some sort of annual— 
SAM: —annual wholesalers’ convention. 


BARBARA: They want to take us to Pea- 
cock Alley. You could wear your blue 
suit. Allan’ll probably wear a tux, you 
know what a peacock he is himself. 


sam: Oh, swell. Maybe he'll get a few 
drinks in him like he did the last time 
and lean over to me sometime in the 
evening and impose on our friendship 
with, “How’ve you really been doing, 
boy?” 

BARBARA: (Off) He’s showing off. Every- 
one shows off once in a while. It doesn’t 
mean a thing. 


saM: Have we got a corkscrew? 


BARBARA: (Off) On the top shelf of the 
cabinet (sam takes a bottle of wine 
from paper bag and starts to cabinet) 
I brushed your blue suit. 


sam: Thanks. (Takes corkscrew from 
top shelf of cabinet and starts to un- 
screw cork from wine bottle) 





BARBARA: (Off) What do you want a 
corkscrew for? 


sam: For the cork in the wine bottle. 


BARBARA: (Off) Wine? What are you 
talking about? 


(She comes from behind the screen. 
She has put on her white formal. She 
is lovely. sam stops and looks at her 
for a long moment) 


sam: Oh, Barbara, you're so beautiful. 


BARBARA: (Smiles) Thank you. (Kiss) 
I haven’t worn this dress since the last 
time Marjorie and Allan were in town. 


sam: You mean—you. planned to see 
them tonight? 


BARBARA: (Nods happily) Umhmmmmm. 
I told them we'd meet them at eleven 
at the Waldorf if we could make it. 
They’re going to dinner before with 
some friends of Marjorie’s parents. 


sam: (Shakes his head slowly) We can’t 
make it. (BARBARA just looks at him) 
I told you Maury Novak and— 


BARBARA: But this is a real date! 
sam: (Mad) So is Maury. 


BARBARA: I can’t put on my white formal 
to sit around here with some unwashed 
actor— 


sam: Barbara, don’t you see what’s im- 
portant? Maury isn’t just an actor, he’s 
a director, And he gave me this part. 
And Sharon Kensington— 


BARBARA: But on our anniversary? 
sAM: Our anniversary? 


BARBARA: (Turns away) Two and a half 
years. 


SAM: (Quietly) Two and a half years. 


BARBARA: Of course it’s not a real anni- 
versary, but we’ve been out so seldom— 
not since the last time Marjorie and 
Allen were here. 


saM: We can’t, Barbara, Maury— 


BARBARA: (Turns to face him) Maury! 
What about Allan Burke? He was your 
best friend in Lansing. 


sam: We’re not in Lansing now! 


BARBARA: Well, if friendship doesn’t 
mean anything to you, Sam Lawson, 
does it mean anything to you that I'd 
like to have a little fun for a change? 


SAM: (Sits at table again) Fun? Do you 
think it’s fun for me to see Allan Burke 
throw away on one evening as much as 
it costs us to live for two weeks? 


BARBARA: He’s able to! 


sam: Do you think it’s fun for me to 
see he’s able to? 


BARBARA: Don’t be envious, Sam. You're 
never envious. Don’t be now. 


saM: Last time he was here he offered 
me a job if we’d come back to Lansing. 
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This time he’ll try and slip me some 
money under the table. 


BARBARA: Then you should take it! 
(Quickly) I didn’t mean that. I just 
mean money is money. 


sam: You think it’s fun to see Marjorie 
dressed up to the ears and you in the 
same thing—that white formal—you 
wore when they were here last time? 


BARBARA: That’s my lookout. 


sam: It’s my lookout, too. I’m your 
husband. 


BARBARA: Then do something about it. 


(They stand glaring at each other a 
moment. Suddenly we hear a loud 
rapping on the door) 


MAURY’'S vorIceE: Sam! Sam Lawson! 


saM: (To BARBARA) They’re here. Maury 
and the girl. Please let’s not fight, 
Barbara. 


GIRL’s voice: Hey, let us in. We want 
to fight too! 


MAURY’S vorce: Shut up! 


SAM: (To BARBARA) Let’s just try and 
have a good time. 


(BARBARA looks at him for a moment 
and then turns and walks up to go 
behind screen.) 


MAURY’S VOICE: Sam!! 


(SAM goes quickly to the door and 
opens it. MAURY stands there with 
SHARON KENSINGTON. She is wrapped 
in a long white fox fur piece. SHARON 
is a striking young woman with a 
perpetually manic personality. She has 
had quite a lot to drink and is trying 
valiantly to do as she has been told 
and behave herself) 


SAM: Hello. 


MAURY: (As they enter) Hello, Sam. 
Sam, this is Sharon Kensington. (sHAR- 
on kisses him on the mouth) Sharon! 


SHARON: Well, you said he was your 
friend. 


(SAM is a bit taken aback. She smiles 
enigmatically and moves into the 
room examining the apartment) 


mAuRY: Sorry if we're late, but I didn’t 
know there were so many bars between 
Sharon’s place and here. 


sAM: That’s okay. (Turns to SHARON) 
May I take your—(Indicates fur piece) 


SHARON: (Shakes her head) No no no, 
I might catch cold. (Glares at MauRY) 
I'm forbidden to have a drink. 


MAURY: Now, Sharon— 


SHARON: It’s part of my instruction for 
the evening. I can do anything except 
be myself. 


MAURY: (Moves down to her) That'll be 
enough. Now, sit down and be nice. 


SHARON: (Suddenly like a little girl) 
Only if I get a kiss! 


(She goes to get her kiss and BARBARA 
comes from behind the screen. MAURY 


stops) 
mauRY: Oh, good evening, Barbara. 


(SHARON turns back to put fur on bed, 
not yet seeing BARBARA) 


BARBARA: Hello. 


sam: Oh, excuse me, Sharon. This is 
my wife, Barbara. 


SHARON: (Turns to BARBARA. Looking at 
dress) My God, don’t tell me this is 
your wedding day! 


sam: No—er—Barbara thought—That 
is— (mauRy heaves a sigh of defeat) 
Would you like some wine? (Starts 
pouring) 


SHARON: (Sits on bed) Wine! Oh, how 
sweet! 


MAURY: (Sits in chair above table. Reso- 
lute) No. 


SHARON: Wine, honey! That’s -not a 
drink! (sam pours the wine) This is 
very hospitable of you, Saul. 


sAM: Sam. 


SHARON: Sam! Oh, I love that name! I 
lost it to a boy named Sam. He’s a 
pansy now. 


MAURY: Sharon, shut up! 


SHARON: Do you want me to lie, for 
God’s sake? I’m just telling the truth. 
He is a pansy! 


(sam looks at BARBARA. She is silent 
with embarrassment. MauRY shakes 
his head grimly. sam hands SHARON 
the wine glass. She smiles and re- 
sumes her best party manners) 


Thank you. 


(BARBARA has sat on the bed. SAM ex- 
tends glass to her but she shakes her 
head, no) 


saAM: (Toasting) Here’s to—all of us. 
SHARON: (Sipping) How quaint! 


sam: Let’s hope everything good hap- 
pens to us. 


SHARON: You're nice. I could tell you 
were nice when I kissed you. That’s 
still the only foolproof way of judging 
character. (MAURY laughs) Oh, he’s not 
mad at me anymore! (Rises, crossing 
to MAURY) 


MAURY: What good does it do? 


SHARON: Oh, I’m so glad we came! 
You're getting him over his grouch. 


sam: Well, we’re glad you're here, 
Sharon. (Glances at BARBARA and at- 
tempts to include her) I was telling 
Barbara about your father, About be- 
ing a producer. And about his new play. 
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SHARON: (Hand on maury’s shoulder. 
Suddenly frowning) Yes, it looks like 
he’s got another hit. The son-of-a-bitch! 
I sneaked into his office and read it 
when I was picking up my allowance. 
This one’s got everything. 


MAURY: Probably make eight million 
dollars and keep everyone’s mind off 
the depression. 


SHARON: (Sits on mMauRyY’s lap) Isn’t he 
cute? He has only one flaw. He won't 
drink. I'm very suspicious of anyone 
who won't drink. Aren’t you? It’s as 
though they were afraid of what might 
come out. 


BARBARA: I believe you're right. (To 
saM) I'd like a glass of that wine, Sam. 


(SAM pours her a glass and takes it 
to her) 


SHARON: (Through above) Won't you 
take one little sip? (maury shakes his 


head) All right, don’t try to improve. 
sam: (Standing at the table) Here’s to 


your father’s play, Sharon. 


SHARON: How sweet! 


saM: You know I saw him about the 
play. He said I was the right type— 


SHARON: Oh, you are. For the son. 


sam: We were thinking, if you could get 
him down to the Actors’ Rostrum some 
night next week— 


SHARON: (Crosses and sits on bed) You 
see, getting my father out of mid-town 


Manhattan—you don’t know that bas- 
tard! 


sam: (Laughs) I know. (Crooks finger 
over an imaginary cigar and imitates 
KENSINGTON) Son,.I go that far down- 


town I get the bends.” 
MAURY: That’s marvelous! 


(SHARON and MAuRY laugh as SAM 
does the imitation. BARBARA watches 
but doesn’t crack a smile) 


sam: “Never go uptown, either. Get 
above Fifty-ninth Street and my nose 
bleeds!” (SHARON and MAURY howl with 
laughter) “Never go sideways either. 
We got some very dangerous rivers 
around here!” (Flicks ashes off his 
imaginary cigar. Does a small “take” 
at his crooked finger) “Hey! Somebody 
stole my cigar!” 


SHARON: (Clapping her hands) Oh, 
that’s Daddy all right! Daddy the bas- 
tard! 


MAURY: Kensington to the teeth! Great, 
eh, Barbara? 


BARBARA: I’m sorry I can’t enjoy it, but 
I’ve never seen Mr. Kensington. 


SHARON: Well, you have now, cookie 
dear. (SHARON turns to SAM. BARBARA 
moves back to the bed. She takes her 
wine glass) You’re wonderful, Sam. 


sam: Thanks, Sharon. 


SHARON: Sam! I love that name. 





SHARON: Isn't he cute? He has only one flaw. He won't drink. 
I'm very suspicious of anyone who won't drink. 
(Norman Rose, Norma Crane, Charles Aidman) 
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saM: I know your father’d enjoy it, 
once he got down there. It’s a new kind 
of theatre. He’d like it. 
would. 


I know he 


SHARON: 
arms 


(Crosses up to MAURY, throws 
around him, enthusiastically) 
That’s a marvy idea. Daddy’ll bring it 


uptown and we'll all be rich, rich, rich! 
mauRY: (Laughs) You're nutty. 


SHARON: Then will 
Maury? Will you? 


you marry me? 


MAURY: Really nutty. 


SHARON: If it happens—will you marry 
(maury laughs. She steps back) 
No, I’m serious! Will you? 


me? 


maAuRY: (Looks at her) You are serious, 
aren’t you? 


SHARON: 
do it! 


Yes! Yes! Promise me you'll 


MAURY: (Laughs) Come on, Sharon. 


SHARON: (Pleading) If it runs as long 
as that hit you were in. 


maAuRY: Crocodile Tears? 


sHARON: Yes, Crocodile Tears. Will you 
marry me then? 


mauRY: Okay, then I'll marry you. 
SHARON: I love you! I—love—you! 


MAURY: (Laughs) You got yourself a 
real long shot. I'll probably never get 
near another play that runs as long as 


Crocodile Tears. 


SHARON: You're mean! 


saAM: How long did it run, Maury? 


maAuRY: Three hundred and sixty-eight 
performances. 


SAM: (Rises, crosses to bed, sits next to 
BARBARA) Three hundred 
performances! How about that, Bar- 
bara? Maury, will you explain to 
Barbara what it’s really like to be in 
a hit? 


sixty-eight 


MAURY: It’s nice. Crocodile Tears was a 
real piece of commercial crap. But I 
must admit it was nice, The nicest part 
of it was feeling you were part of some- 
thing to be proud of. I mean the theatre. 
Not Crocodile Tears. 


sAM: I know. I know what you mean! 


MAURY: It’s like you worked in a small 
town where skilled craftsman—and a 
few artists—made a spécial kind of 
pottery that was made nowhere else in 
the world. Nowhere else was the orig- 
inal creative work done. They took the 
originals and copied them in a million 
variations and turned them out in mass 
production and sold them all over the 
world. Even Crocodile Tears. Hollywood 
took it and has four others out now, 
just like it. But the originals can be 
found only one place. In those few city 
blocks, those few “small town” blocks. 
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SHARON: (Maudlin) Isn’t he marvelous? 


sam: Must be great to work in the the- 
atre every night. 


BARBARA: How long did it run, Maury? 


MAURY: Three hundred and sixty-eight 
performances. Forty-four and one-half 
weeks. 


BARBARA: And you haven’t worked in 
the year and a half since it closed? 


mauRY: No, Barbara,. you’re right. I 
haven't. 


BARBARA: (Rises) My God. You'll have 
to excuse me. But I’m just appalled. 
I’m suddenly appalled! 


SAM: (Quietly) Barbara, you don't need 
to do this. 


BARBARA: (Bitterly) I’m sorry, but I 
come from a world where you don’t 
even get a vacation till after you've 
worked a year. (Sarcastically) Let’s be 
honest, Maury. Wouldn't it be a lot 
more practical if you just got a good 


steady job making pottery? 


SHARON: And that’s on one glass of wine! 
She could start a war on a hooker of 
bourbon. 


MAURY: We better go, Sam 


sam: (Rises) Maury, you don’t have 
to— 


BARBARA: I'm sorry. I’m tired. 


MAURY: Sure. I understand. You have 
to get up early, too, don’t you? 


SHARON: (Rising) We have to go to bed 
too, don’t we Maury! 


mMaAuRY: All right. All right. You've 
made your point. (To BARBARA) Thanks 
for everything. 


SAM: It was swell of you to come over, 
Maury. And nice meeting you, Sharon 


SHARON: How sweet! 


sam: And the best time to bring your 
father to a performance would be the 
beginning of the week. Before he casts 
his play. 


SHARON: I'll try 
SAM: Great! 


MAURY: (Hesitant) Well—I’m_ afraid 
we're going to have to skip the possi- 


bility of his seeing it this week, Sam 
SAM: Why? 


MAURY: Well, I didn’t want to spoil a 
party but—the old Seaman's Tabernacle 


may be dark this week 


sam: You mean last night was the 
last night? 


MAURY: It’s not for certain but—I was 
talking to the guy in the box office. We 
didn’t make next week's rent 


sam: No! 


mAuRY: Goddamned old sailors want it 
in advance. We’ll get it up for the fol- 
lowing week though. Or the week after 
that for sure. Don’t worry. 


sam: (Coming out of it) Oh, sure, I 
know. And don’t you worry about it, 
Maury. 


MAURY: We'll bounce back! 
saAM: Sure we will. 
MAURY: 'Night, Sam. 


sHARONS G’night, Sam. (She gives him 
a long kiss and when she breaks away 
she is a bit teary) Sam. I lost it to a 
boy named Sam. He’s a— 


MAURY: (Taking her arm) Yeah, yeah, 
we know! He’s a pansy now. (Takes 
her out the door) Come on, Nymph. 


SHARON: Bye! 


(They exit.) 


BARBARA: (Sitting on bed) So the Ac- 
tors’ Rostrum is a thing of the past. 


SAM: (Frowns but controls himself) 
Barbara, why did you have to chase 
them away like that? 


BARBARA: I’m tired, Sam. 
sam: Maury’s my friend. 
BARBARA: Her too? 


sam: (Crosses to table) Barbara, are 
you jealous? 


BARBARA: I’m not jealous of anything 
except the way she can eat whenever 
she wants to! 


sam: (Takes glasses and wine bottle to 
cabinet and puts them away) We didn’t 
come to New York yesterday. You've 
seen lots of girls like Sharon. They 
shouldn’t bother you. They’re just crazy. 
Why let a crazy girl like that bother 
you at this stage of the game? 


BARBARA: (Hesitantly) You got a letter 
from your mother today, Sam. 


sam: Oh. 


BARBARA: I was late going to work, and 
the mail was early. It was addressed 
to you. 


sam: Where is it? 


BARBARA: (Takes the letter from her 
purse under the bed and opens it. Gives 
him the letter) I opened it, Sam. I didn't 
notice it was just to you. It’s just the 
usual kind of mother letter. (Almost 
quoting) They had pot roast Sunday. 
That tall girl your cousin, Edgar, was 
engaged to—the one with the spaces 
between her teeth. 


sAM: Elizabeth Moon. (Sits in’ chair 
above table) 


BARBARA: They got married last week. 
It was a lovely wedding. Oh, yes, your 
father’s been pretty sick. He’s getting 
better but things aren’t so good. So 


there’s no check for five dollars this 
week. But as soon as she can she'll start 
sending it again each week. (Pause) 
And she wants you to give me her love. 
How long has she been sending us the 
money? From the beginning? 


sam: No! The interviewing job wasn’t— 
BARBARA: How long, Sam? 


sam: About six months ago Mom sent 
a check for five dollars. I didn’t ask 
her for it, She’s been sending it every 
week. I still do the interviewing job as 
early and as late as possible. You know 
that. 


BARBARA: But you didn’t stop her from 
sending the money? 


sam: No, I didn’t stop her. 


BARBARA: (Rises) What is it, Sam? Is it 
a disease? 
saM: (Mad) So you didn’t mean it when 


you said you wouldn’t marry anybody 
but an actor? 


BARBARA: (Turns to window by bed) 
Let me think about that. Let me walk 
out onto the terrace of my penthouse 
apartment and think about that. 


sam: (Rises) Barbara, I hate this. Don’t 
you see that? I feel terrible every day 
I come home and know I haven’t come 
through for you. So I just keep trying 
But now all I can do is say I'm sorry. 


BARBARA: (Turns back to him) Sam, 
let’s go home. (SAM turns away) Not 
for my sake, but for yours. Don’t throw 
your life away on something that doesn’t 
care whether you live or die. 


SAM: Barbara, this is my life. 


BARBARA: You've tried. God knows, 


you've tried. 


SAM: Maybe something will happen with 
the group— 


BARBARA: Other people have left and 
been happy. You’re not happy here. 


sam: The Actors’ Rostrum. It isn’t dead 
yet. We'll get the money for the rent. 
Maybe it'll get going to the point where 
they can pay some salaries. 


BARBARA: So you can sit around for the 
rest of your life over cheap wine and 
talk about Stanislavsky and the small 
group of artists who mould the pottery 
of the entertainment world? 


sam: Why do you turn on me just now? 
Just when things are at their worst? Is 


it because that girl was here? 
BARBARA: No, Sam. 


saM: Is it some silly girl reason like 
that? 


BARBARA: No! 
SAM: Is it because— 


BARBARA: It’s because it isn’t just’ the 
two of us any more. (SAM just stands 
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looking at her) I didn’t know for sure 
until today. I wanted to tell you tonight 
—and we could celebrate with Marjorie 
and Allan. (Pause) It takes money even 
to keep from having a baby. (Goes to 
him) Oh, Sam, I want to be alive, too! 
(Puts her arms around him) Please 
don’t be unhappy, please! 


(Both sit on bed) 
sam: When? 


BARBARA: A long time yet. Oh, be happy, 
Sweetheart. It’s a baby. It’s like some- 
thing holy happening to us. 


sam: How much time have we got? 
I mean to go along like this? 


BARBARA: I could work for a while, I 
guess, We'll need money to get home. 


sAM: Barbara, you’ve got to give me 
another month. To try and get in a play. 


BARBARA: So it’ll be two years and seven 
months you've tried? 


sAM: Please, Barbara. It’s all I ask. 
BARBARA: Then will you promise? 
SAM: Yes. 

(They hold each other tightly) 


BARBARA: Let’s go to bed. We're both 
tired 


SAM: It isn’t ten o'clock. 


BARBARA: (Rising) The more sleep you 
get the less food you need. Just like 
extra food can take the place of sleep 

up to a point. At least that’s what I 
keep telling myself. (Starts crossing up 
center) What? 


sam: I didn’t say anything. 


BARBARA: (Off) I thought I heard you 
say something. 


SAM: I was praying. 


BARBARA: (Off) What were you praying 
for? Sam, what were you praying for? 


SAM: (Quietly) A job. 
(Lights fade out) 


(The Lights fade up on another area 
of the stage. A beat-up receptionist’s 
desk. stands in the light of an unflat- 
tering lamp. There is a moment’s si- 
lence and then SHIRLEY DRAKE walks 
into the lighted area as though coming 
from an inner office. She is a woman 
in her middle 30’s. She is wearing a 
hat, eating a sandwich and drinking 
a glass of milk. She peers into the 
shadows that edge the lighted area, 
aware that someone is standing there) 


SHIRLEY: Yes, who is it? 
SAm’s voice: Miss Drake? 


SHIRLEY: I can’t see anyone. (SAM moves 
into the light and sits at the desk) You 
have to have an appointment. 


sam: (Moves in to Right of desk) I hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood. 


SHIRLEY: I can’t see anyone without an 
appointment. 


SAM: I’m an actor. 
SHIRLEY: Well, that’s a shock. 
sam: If I could just have a minute— 


SHIRLEY: A minute? I just might tell you 
a minute’s worth of truth that would be 
very painful. This is just the day for it. 


SAM: I’ve got to talk to you. You’re— 
this is my last chance! 


SHIRLEY: Let’s get one thing straight. 
I’m nobody’s last chance! 


sam: You're an agent. You could help 
me, 


SHIRLEY: You think so? (Holds up her 
sandwich) Do I look like I’m in Sardi’s? 


SAM: I was wondering if there were any 
replacements coming up in any shows— 


SHIRLEY: Look— (Stops, looks at him 
closely) Have you been in here before? 


saAM: No, I spoke to you once. For a 
moment. My name is Sam Lawson. 


SHIRLEY: Let me tell you something, 
Sam. In this year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and thirty-three there are ex- 
actly eleven attractions open for busi- 
ness in New York City. Only three of 
them are making any money. Two of 
these have casts of less than nine people, 
and the other’s a musical. Can you sing? 
Can you dance? 


SAM: I’m an actor, Miss Drake. 


SHIRLEY: (Rises, crosses around desk, 
shows him the door) It’s no loss. There’s 
nobody going to be foolish enough to 


leave a hit musical in December anyway. 
sam: What about the plays? 


SHIRLEY: (Turns to him) There’s only 
one part in either of them that you’d 
possibly be right for by the farthest 
stretch of the imagination: 


SAM: What's that? 


SHIRLEY: What Dickie Jerrold does in 
Dark Wedding. 


saM: Is he leaving? 


SHIRLEY: Dickie Jerrold’s been on this 
street for ten years. He’s got more sense 
than to leave a hit show. And even if he 
should leave, there are twenty juveniles 
who've played big parts—big parts!— 
who'd be on the producer’s doorstep in- 
side of a minute after it was announced 
Now have you got any idea of what I 
can do for you? 


sAM: Is he leaving? 


SHIRLEY: (Hesitates, then goes around 
desk and sits again) My God, you're an 
actor all right! 


saM: The others might not be right for 
the part. 


SHIRLEY: (Patiently) If he should leave 
—some of those other juveniles are 
clients of mine. (Hesitates) But I am 
going to help you. 


sam: (Eagerly) Miss Drake! 
SHIRLEY: Go home! 

sam: (Shakes his head) I can’t. 
SHIRLEY: Why not? 


SAM: I’m going to be a star some day. 


SHIRLEY: It’s impossible 


SAM: People become stars. 


SHIRLEY: People escape from sunken 


submarines, too. 
sam: I'll have to take that chance. 


SHIRLEY: My God! Isn’t the handwriting 
on the wall? 


sam: I haven’t been able to get my foot 
in yet! Like with you. I wrote you and 
called you, but I was never able to see 
you till today 


SHIRLEY: Well, now you’ve seen me. 
(Intensely) Don’t you see what exists? 
What makes you think anyone would 


pay $3.30 to see you? 


sam: (Sarcastically) I don’t look like 
Eric Peters! 


SHIRLEY: Exactly. 
SAM: But I can act. 


SHIRLEY: (Rises) They wouldn’t pay 55 
cents to see you at the Actors’ Rostrum. 


sam: (Turns away) I know. I know. 
(Suddenly turns back) How did you 
know we charged fifty— 


SHIRLEY: (Sits on right edge of desk) 
I saw you. 


sam: You did? Well, what—how—? 


SHIRLEY: How were you? You were 
good. You lack experience of course, 
but you have talent. But it doesn’t 
matter if you have talent or 1.9t. That’s 
not the point. I had—believe it or not 
—a great deal of talent. The seasons of 
‘21 through ’24 I was out of work a total 
of four and one-half weeks. Good parts. 
In good shows. That was before the de- 
pression of course. Good times. Then ’24 
through ’26 I didn’t work at all. Not one 
week. Those were still good times. But 
I stayed. (Rises and sits in desk chair) 
On the fringes of the only thing I knew 
anything about at all. The precious 
theatre. And do you know what I’ve got 
today? This. And Florence and Agnes. 
Florence is my mother. I don’t like her 
much and she doesn’t like me much. 
And Agnes is my mother’s cat. I can’t 
stand her, and she hates me! It’s not 
much, it is? Just a little bit better than 
nothing. 


sAM: Miss Drake, I beg you! 


(She looks at him for a long time and 
then puts her face down in her hands) 
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SHIRLEY: If I could help you, it would 
only be a reprieve. 


sam: Can you? 


SHIRLEY: Don’t be so full of hope. I say, 
if I could. The final ending of the story 
would be the same anyway. 


sam: No, it won’t. 

SHIRLEY: You ever stage manage? 
sam: Yes 

SHIRLEY: You saw Kensington? 


SAM: They’re all cast. They go into re- 
hearsal next Monday. 


SHIRLEY: They need an assistant stage 
manager who can also understudy. 
Kensington owes me a favor. 


sam: (Unable to believe it) Miss Drake! 


SHIRLEY: I shouldn’t waste a favor like 
this. But go on. He’ll be at the theatre 
now. I'll call him. (sam stands speech- 
less) I can’t guarantee it. Well, go on! 


sam: (Turns and starts quickly toward 
the door. At the edge of the lighted 


area he stops and turns back. There is 
a smile of excitement and conviction on 
his face. He points his finger at her) I 
knew there was a job. 


SHIRLEY: (Quietly, almost sadly) Yes. 
I knew you did. You could almost smell 
it, couldn’t you? (sam nods. He stands 
a moment, then turns and runs out of 
the lighted urea. sHirLEY looks after him 
and ther shakes her head. She picks up 
the telephone and begins to dial) Yes, 
you have to have that. 


(Lights fade out) 


(The Lights fade up on the cold-water 
fiat. BARBARA sits at the table taking 
disinterested sips from a cup of coffee. 
She thinks for a few moments and 
then rises slowly and walks up to the 
bed. She hesitates and then kneels 
down and takes from beneath the bed 
a battered suitcase, puts it on the bed 
and opens it and begins packing. She 
stops, stands unsteadily for a moment 
and then moves down to the table and 
eases herself into the chair) 





sam: (Way off) Barbara! Barbara! (She 
doesn’t answer. Closer) Barbara! (He 
bursts into the lighted area, sees her 
and moves quickly to her) Barbara, it 
happened! I got a job! A real job! In 
Kensington’s new play! (He _ stops) 
Honey, what is it? What’s the matter? 


BARBARA: (Crying, runs to him) Oh, 


Sam, they said it wasn’t even a baby 
yet. Isn’t that an awful thing to say? 


sam: What? 


BARBARA: I was just walking along the 
street. A police car took me to the 
hospital. 


saM: Barbara, what happened? 


BARBARA: I lost the baby. And they said 
it wasn’t even a baby yet. 


sam: (Sits her in chair below the table. 
Kneels) Oh, honey, don’t worry. There'll 
be other babies. 


BARBARA: Sam, I can’t take this any 
longer. We haven't got anything. Noth- 
ing! And we never will! Not this way. 





SHIRLEY: What makes you think anyone would pay $3.30 to see you? 


(Charles Aidman, Mary James) 
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sam: (Comforting her) Honey, honey— 


BARBARA: (Rises, crossing to bed, sits 
and starts packing) It’s no use, Sam. 
I'm going home. 


sam: (Comes to her, kneels beside bed) 
Honey, you’re tired and sick and you 
feel like it’s the end of the world. But 
it isn’t. It’s the beginning. Really it is. 
Barbara, you need rest. When you've 
rested everything will look different. 
Honey, don’t you understand? We don’t 


need to go home now. 
BARBARA: No, Sam, no, I don’t under- 


stand. 


sam: Didn’t you hear what I said? I got 
a job! I really did! I actually got a job! 


BARBARA: I'm going home, Sam. Are you 
coming with me? (They sit silently 
staring at each other as: 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


It is the year 1940. 


The Lights go up on SHIRLEY DRAKE, the 
agent, in her office. Seven years have 
passed. Both suirtey and her clothes 
show it. She seems to be doing some- 
what better professionally. She now has 
an intercom. 


SHIRLEY: (Into intercom) Marie, show 
Mr. Novak right in when he gets here. 
Don’t keep him waiting. My God, yes! 
Miracle of miracles! Send him in. 


(She turns and SAM LAWSON enters. 
He is thirty now, but he look s about 
the same. He is rather well dressed 
and seems in good spirits) 


saM: Hello Shirley. 


SHIRLEY: Well, have I been having a 
time finding you! Where have you been 
hiding! I couldn’t get you at the last 
number I had. The one you gave me 
a few months back, so— 


saM: (Laughs) Shirley, I haven’t seen 
you in years! That’s why I was sur- 
prised when I stopped by the old apart- 
ment and saw a message from you. 


SHIRLEY: Tsk, tsk, tsk. 
SAM: How’s Agnes? 


SHIRLEY: (Sits behind desk) She died 
a year and a half ago. 


sam: Oh, I'm terribly sorry. 


SHIRLEY: (Looks puzzled for a moment) 
Oh, no. Agnes was the cat. Florence is 
my mother. 


sam: (Sits in chair right of desk. 
Laughs) That’s better. How’s she? 


sHIRLEY: About the same. She’s got a 
new cat. Constance. Constance hates 
me more than Agnes did. So things are 
pretty -much the same. (Shakes her 
head) Where have you been? 
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sam: Last thing, I was out on the road 
with Party Favor. 


SHIRLEY: You were? 
sam: I was with it for a year and a half. 


SHIRLEY: You were? (sam nods) That 
one-night-stand tour? 


sam: Saw America. 


SHIRLEY: How time does fly! How was 
the tour? (sam starts to speak) Well, 
that doesn’t matter now. It’s over. Tell 
you what I wanted to see you about. 
I was going through an old picture file 
and I saw your picture and I thought of 
you. (sam smiles) Kensington’s doing 
a new show. You worked for him once 
didn’t you? 


sam: (Nods) Assistant stage manager 
and understudied four parts. It was my 
first job. You got it for me, remember? 
It closed out of town during the tryout. 
Nineteen thirty-three. Seven years ago. 


SHIRLEY: I thought that was the show. 
Well, what put two and two together: 
Maurice Novak’s coming back from 
Hollywood to direct, and there’s a part 
in it—the male lead. You’d be just right 
for it. 


saM: Maury Novak? 


SHIRLEY: Didn’t you used to be in a 
group downtown that he directed or 
something? 


sam: The Actors’ Rostrum. (Smiles and 
nods his head) Maury Novak. 


SHIRLEY: The show doesn’t go into re- 
hearsal till late in the fall, but he’s got 
six months worth of picture commit- 
ments so he wants to get it out of the 
way now. The casting, that is. Kensing- 
ton pushed me into his path, thank 
God, so he’s coming in here today—and 
I just had a hunch—you know, old 
friends and all that. It never hurts. 


saM: That’d be great. 


SHIRLEY: Now don’t get your hopes up. 
He may have a lot of California people 
in mind for it. But at least you can see 
him. 

saM: Maury Novak— 

mAuRY: (Off) Sam Lawson. 


(SAM rises. MAURY enters to front left 
of desk, Seven years have taken him 
from secondhand suits to the three- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar variety) 


SHIRLEY: Well, hello, Mr. Novak! 
maAuRY: Shirley. 
saM: Maury, you have got a memory! 


MAURY: (Shaking hands) Sure have. 
How are you? 


sAM: Fine, fine! Well, Maury Novak. 
(They look at each other and shake 
there heads as people do who haven't 
seen each other for a long time and 
can’t think of anything to say) 


SHIRLEY: (Finally) I thought Sam might 
be right for the play. 


maurRY: (Crosses around to back of desk 
to sHIRLEY) I can’t do anything about 
casting today. I’ve got to meet a friend. 
If you’ve got a list of people you think 
would be right, let me look at it over 
the weekend and screen it out and 
we'll put our heads together on Monday. 


SHIRLEY: Here are some of my ideas. 
Some of these people I know Kensing- 
ton won’t want to pay, but there’s no 
harm in trying. (Hands him list) 


maurRY: (Looking at it) Hmmmm— 
Couple of not bad ideas here. I'll talk 
to you on Monday. 


sam: Look, Maury, how about lunch on 
Monday? I'm free anytime. 


maurRY: (Crosses to front of desk) Well, 
lunch is for business with me, but— 
(Stops) Say, do you remember Sharon 
Kensington? 


sam: Sure. You brought her to our 
apartment one time. My God, it must 
have been at the time of the Actors’ 
Rostrum. 


mauRY: That’s who I’m going to meet. 
Sharon Kensington. 


sam: I thought she lived out West 
somewhere. 


MAURY: Texas. But she divorced him 
because she couldn’t stand to be away 
from New York. Her psychiatrist is 
here. 


sam: (Laughs) Maury, you kill me. The 
same old Maury. 


MAURY: (Seriously) No, that’s a fact. 
I met her on the coast before she went 
to Reno. 


sam: She was always crazy about you. 
I remember— 


MAURY: (Looks at his watch) Im 
meeting her over at O’Brien’s for cock- 
tails at five-thirty. But you know wom- 
en. They’re always late. Especially 
Sharon. Come on along and we’ll chew 
the fat until she gets there. 


sam: Swell! 
MAuRY: (Starting out) Monday, Shirley. 


SHIRLEY: Anytime at all, Mr. Novak. I’m 
at your complete disposal. 


MAURY: Come on, Sam. (Ezits) 


(sam looks back at sHtrtey. She elab- 
orately crosses her fingers. He smiles 
at her and follows maury. The lights 
fade.) 


(The lights fade up on O’Brien’s 
Restaurant. The same table where we 
first met sam at the beginning of the 
play. The place looks the same in 1940 
as it did when we first saw it in the 
present. Its stock and trade is a re- 
tention of the past. sam and MAURY 
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move into the lighted area. sam throws 
his raincoat over a chair. CHARLEY 
MARSALLA, the waiter, moves into the 
lighted area from upper left. He is 
fifteen years younger than when we 
met him) 


MAURY: Sit down, Sam 


CHARLEY: Nice to see you back in town, 
Mr. Novak 


MAURY: (Sits) Nice to be back, Charley. 
Scotch and water 

CHARLEY: (To SAM) You, sir? 

sam: (Sits) The same 

CHARLEY: Two Scotch and water. 


sam: (To MauRyY) I see you've taken to 
the sauce in your old age. 


MAURY: Once in a while you need it. 
(To CHARLEY) If a blonde lady shows up, 
we're back here 


CHARLEY: Right. (Evits) 


sam: Sharon Kensington. How does she 


look? 

MAURY: Same. 

sam: Hasn't changed a bit, I'll bet 
MAURY: Not a bit 


sam: Say, Maury, you certainly have 
done some good things on the coast. 
I’ve seen some of your pictures—they’re 
great. 


MAURY: (Enthusiastically) Did you see 
Flame at Dawn? 


saM: I loved it! 
MAURY: So did I. Wish I'd directed it 


saAM: (Momentarily taken aback. Then 
he laughs) Okay, score one. 


(maurRY looks up at him, puzzled 
CHARLEY arrives with the drinks) 


CHARLEY: Two Scotch and water 


MAURY: Tell you what, Charley. Might 
as well bring us two more while you're 
at it 


CHARLEY: Yes sir. (Ezits) 
sam: When you need it, you need it 
MAURY: That's right 


sam: (Raising his glass) Here’s to the 
new play. Or should I say the new piece 
of pottery. 


MAURY: (Tosses off most of the drink 
It burns. He sits silently) I'll take your 
good wishes on the play. I want to open 
Christmas night and get great notices 
You know why? I’ve got a new contract 
with the studio coming up the first of 
the year. I want to take those notices 
and beat my salary up so high that 
every once in a while they'll have to 
let me do a script like Flame at Dawn 


just to keep me from being unhappy 
Does that sound ass-backward? (Shakes 


his head) An expensive guy costs more 
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money when he sulks. (Finishes off his 
drink) I still like good pottery, Sam. 
More than ever. Nothing else really 
counts much. 


sam: (Sardonically) It’s nice to see the 
theatre can be useful. 


MAURY: It’s gotta be! Even a thing like 
the Actors’ Rostrum. It folded, but 
through some people who were behind 
it I got a chance to go out to California 
as a cutter. 


sam: Yeah, I heard about that at the 
time 


MAURY: (Laughs) My old man was all 
puffed up. Even when I told him I was 
going to be a film cutter, not a garment 
cutter, he still liked it. He was disap- 
pointed when I got to be a director. We 
weren't in the same line of work any- 
more. (CHARLEY arrives with two fresh 
drinks) Thanks, Charley. (Takes a pull) 


sam: Say, Maury, Shirley talked to me 
about your play. She— 


MAURY: (Interrupting) Say, what about 
you? How’s it been? How’s—Barbara? 


It is Barbara, isn’t it? 


SAM: Barbara. She's fine. I got a card 
from her at Christmas 


MAURY: Where is she? 


SAM: In Lansing. Got a couple of kids 
now. A boy five and a girl two. And 
another one on the way according to 
her card 


MAURY: I didn’t even know 


sam: Yeah, we broke up. Just after the 
first show I was in. For Kensington. It 
flopped 


MAURY: I remember that 


sam: She married an awfully nice guy 
I hear. I've never met him but I hear 
he’s a nice guy. He’s got a Chevrolet 
agency. Does pretty well 


MAURY: He would with a Chevrolet 
agency. She was a nice girl. 


sam: Yes, she was. Party Favor played 
Detroit. But she didn’t get a chance 
to get over. You know. Kids and all 


MAURY: You play Party Favor here in 
New York? 


saAM: No, the road tour. A year and a 
half. Alive and wide awake eight times 
a week for a year and a half. (Takes 
a drink) Say, Maury, I’ve been in—six 
New York flops since I saw you last. 


MAURY: You know who’s the real genius 
in the theatre? 


sam: Who? 


MAURY: The guy who writes the pro- 
gram notes. To be able to take an actor 
who's been in six flops in eight years 
and make it look he was so busy he 


didn't have time to turn around 
sam: Those were depression years 


MAURY: There's always a depression for 


actors 





sam: Yeah—Say, Shirley was —she 
spoke to me about your show. 


MAURY: (Indicating drink) I’m going to 
have another one of those. How about 
you? 

sam: Sure. (MAURY motions to waiter) 
She said there was something I might 
be right for. The male lead, as a matter 
of fact. 


mAuRY: Yeah, you're the type all right. 
Age and everything. 


sam: It'd be great. I mean us working 
together again. 


(CHARLEY arrives) 
MAURY: (To CHARLEY) Do it again. 
CHARLEY: Yes, Mr. Novak. (Evzits) 


sam: When are you holding readings, 
Maury? 


MAURY: That isn’t set yet. 


saM: It'll have to be soon, won't it? 
If you’re going back to the coast. 


MAURY: Take it easy boy. We won't go 
into production for six, seven months 


SAM: But if you want it cast—(MAURY 
knocks back a stiff jolt) I'd give my 
arm to read for it, Maury. I mean that. 


MAURY: Sam 
voice: (Off up left) Baby doll! 


(SAM and MAURY turn to the sound of 
the voice. ERIC PETERS walks into the 
lighted area and up to the table. He 
has gone onward and upward since 
we saw him last. He is now one of 
the biggest movie stars in America. 
He still looks too handsome to be true. 
His clothes are contemporary Cali- 
fornia—eccentric and his manner is to 
match. He is flamboyant, egocentric 
and—to be kind—a touch effete. He is 
accompanied by his manager PINKIE 
BONAPARTE. PINKIE BONAPARTE looks like 
a well-heeled ex-prize fighter. He at- 
tends eric like a nursemaid, water- 
ing his ego and rubbing his back 
whenever he gets a chance. ERIC ap- 
proaches the table with his left hand 
extended to MAURY. PINKIE too uses 
the left-handed shake in greeting) 


eric: How are you, Sweetheart! (Shakes 
hands with maury and kisses him on 
the forehead) 


MAuRY: Eric, baby! What are you doing 
in town? 


eric: My new picture’s opening at the 
Rivoli tonight. (Turns and calls to 


PINKIE) Pinkie, look who's east of 
Pasadena. 


(PINKIE enters) 


maAuRY: Hello, Pinkie. 
lefthandedly) 


(They shake 


PINKIE: (Kisses MAURY on forehead) 
Hello, Angel! 
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MAURY: This is Sam Lawson. Eric Peters. 
Pinkie Bonaparte. 


eric: (Shaking with sam) A pleasure— 
How’s my favorite director? 


sam: Nice to meet you, Eric. I remem- 
ber you from way back. You used to be 
a client of Shirley Drake’s, didn’t you? 


eric: (Thinking) Shirley who? 


sam: Shirley Drake. She was your 


agent, It was a long time ago. Years 


PINKIE: (Frowning) Hey, Novak, who's 
your friend? Captain Kidd? (To sam) 
He’s got himself an agent, Kid. That’s 
hot news. Remember it. 


sam: (Confused at the hostility) I 
didn’t— 


PINKIE: (Laughs and slaps him on the 
back) Sure you didn't. 


eErIc: (To MAURY) Now tell all. What 
are you doing in this dreary town? 


maAuRY: Casting. I’m staging a new play 
in the fall. 


erIC: Oh God, how I envy you! I'd give 
blood to do a play! 


PINKIE: He means that. He really does 
That’s from the heart. But we just can’t 
afford it 


ERIC: Who would support all those War- 
ner Brothers? 
PINKIE: (Laughs heartily at eric’s joke) 
Come on, baby, we gotta haul ass. 
(Steps to Maury) Like to see the pic- 
ture tonight? 


MAURY: I caught a rough cut on the 
coast. 

PINKIE: (Beaming) What did you think? 
(mauryY blows a kiss. To eric) Didn't 
I tell you! 


eric: I always hate my own work. 


PINKIE: Every great artist does. (To 
MAURY) Don’t let "em keep you here, 
doll, The picture business needs every 
first rate genius it’s got. 


maAuRY: I won't, Pinkie. 


PINKIE: I mean that. (To eric) That’s 
the God’s truth, isn’t it? 


eric: (To MAURY) That’s from the heart. 
You're one of the great ones. 


mauRY: Well thanks, Eric. You know 
how I feel about you. 


PINKIE: (Shakes hands with sam) It’s 
been a pleasure, sincerely. 

eric: (To sam) Loved it, really. 

PINKIE: (To eERtc) Let’s go. There’s three 
thousand screaming broads _ standing 


outside the Rivoli waitin’ to bite your 
underwear off. 


ERIC: Bye. Bye. 


(The two of them wave and exit hap- 
pily. sam looks after them for a long 


moment and then 
MAURY) 


turns back 


sam: That’s amazing 
MAURY: What? 
sam: They’re both left-handed 


mAuRY: (Hostilely) Eric Peters earns 


six thousand dollars a week! 


sam: Now, Maury, come off it. Nobody 
absolutely nobody earns six thousand 


dollars a week! 


MAURY: (Exploding) Goddamn it, why 


don’t you get off my back! 

sam: What? 

MAURY: Stop chipping away at me! 

saM: I made a joke. 

mauRY: Chipping away at me! Chipping! 


Chipping! Chipping! That’s what you’ve 
been doing ever since we sat down! 


sam: If you feel that way, I'm sorry. 


MAURY: Is it my fault that those clucks 
came over here with all that baby doll 
crap? 

SAM: (Quietly) No. 


MAURY: Then don’t bug me! 


saAM: Let’s just forget it, shall we? 
(Rises) See you around. (Turns to go) 


MAURY: (Grabs his arm) Sam don’t 
I apologize. Sit down. Please. (sam hes- 
itates, then sits. MAURY looks at glass) 
It’s this stuff. I've had too much of it- 
(To sam) Look. About the play. My 
play. Jesus, we’re still friends, aren't 
we? In spite of all the years. (sam nods) 
Can I level with you? 


sam: You mean like the old joke: “Can 
you stand a little honest criticism? 
You're fired.” 


MAURY: No jokes 
sam: Okay, level 
MAURY: I’m not going to ask you to 


read for the part, because you wouldn't 
play it. 


sam: Why not? 


MAURY: You wouldn't play it because 
you're not right. 


SAM: But you said— 


MAURY: I said you were the right type. 
And you're good. You were good eight 
years ago. You're probably better now 
But—the part needs a name. A star. 


sam: You mean Maury Novak needs a 
star! An insurance policy against failure 


maAuRY: No! An annuity! With the pay- 
off being some day a chance to do an- 
other Flame at Dawn. 


saM: (Desperately) Try me! A part like 
this could make me a star! 


maAuRY: (Shakes his head) I can’t— 
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saM: Then what the hell is my career? 
A shuttle train to nowhere? I can’t get 
the part because I’m not a star! I’m not 
a star because I can’t get the part! 


MAURY: That’s right. 


sam: Then how the hell am I going to 
make it? 


MAURY: I don’t know. Maybe you won't 
make it. Maybe you haven't got it. 


sam:. Oh, Maury! I've got talent. You 
know that. 


MAURY: Talent! Talent’s not what I’m 
talking about. That’s what you start 
with. I’m talking about that extra what- 
ever it is that it takes to get off that 
shuttle. Con, moxie, chutspah. What- 
ever you want to call it. 


sam: I know what you mean. The pol- 
itics. The office manner. The cocktail 
party crap. I can’t do it. I’ve never been 
able to do it. 


mauRY: Then learn! Or get out! 
saM: But when there’s a part! 


mAuRY: You haven’t learned in eight 
years. Maybe you'll never learn. If you 
can’t—then stop throwing good years 
after bad. Stop beating your head 
against a stone wall. How old are you? 


saM: Twenty ni—I’m thirty one. (MauRY 
laughs. sam slams his fist down on the 
table) Maury, you’ve got to give me 
this chance! 


MAURY: No. Sam, try and understand. 


sam: (Rises) I'll do better than that, 
Maury. I'll try and learn. (He exits. 
MAURY puts his head down on his arms) 


CHARLEY: (Entering) Still want that 
drink, Mr. Novak? 


MAURY: Nope. I’ve got no use for it now. 
(CHARLEY starts to remove the glasses) 


SHARON: (Off) Stop! (CHARLEY and 
MAURY look up and SHARON enters. She 
is high and she looks very lovely) Let 
me see that glass! Not his. The other 
one. 


(CHARLEY is puzzled but he hands her 
the glass. SHE examines the rim) 


MAURY: Don’t worry. There’s no lip- 
stick on it. 


SHARON: (Slips into the seat next to him 
and puts her arms around him) I’m 
sorry, baby. I’m sorry. 


MAURY: You didn’t expect to find any, 
did you? 


SHARON: I’m sorry. (Hugs him tighter) 


MAURY: (Pushing her away) Good God, 
Sharon, Let me go! 


SHARON: (Is hurt. She sits back) Maury, 
don’t hate me, please, I just wanted to 
touch you. 


mauRY: Sharon, I don’t feel well. I feel 
lousy. 
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SHARON: I make you feel lousy. 
mauRY: (Impatient) Stop it! 


SHARON: I need a drink. (To CHARLEY) 
Waiter! Double Scotch. (He exits) Why 
do I make you feel lousy? 


mauRY: (Protesting) Stop it! 

(sam enters. They look up at him) 
sam: Excuse me, I forgot my coat. 
SHARON: Hello. 


mauRY: Sam Lawson. You remember 
him. 


SHARON: (She doesn’t) Of course. 


sam: (Taking coat) Nice seeing you 
again. Goodbye. (Turns to go) 


SHARON: Don’t go. Stay, please. Please 
stay. He’s not going to be any fun. 


maAuRY: (Rises. Thickly) That’s right. 
He’s not going to be any fun. Excuse 
me for a minute. For just one minute. 
(He exits up right) 


SHARON: My God, he’s drunk! Maury 
Novak is drunk! (Looks at sam) I’ve 
never seen him like that before. You 
must be a good influence. 


saM: He had to get drunk. (Sits) 
SHARON: What for? 


sam: So he could tell me—I’m not going 
to make it. 


SHARON: And you? Are you going to 
make it? 


sam: (Looking at her for a momen:) 
Yes. 


SHARON: Good for you. Bastards like 
Maury make me sick. Like my father. 
They make some money so they think 
they’re the last word on what’s good 
and what’s bad in people and things. 
(CHARLEY arrives with the drink) Is that 
a double? 


CHARLEY: Yes, ma’am. (Exits) 


SHARON: Good. I’ve been drinking dou- 
bles all afternoon, and it’s not good for 
you to switch, 


sam: I thought you went to see your 
psychiatrist. 


SHARON: No. No. I canceled that ap-. 


pointment. I finally hit him where he 
lives. I called him and I said, “Doctor, 
I'll have to cancel my appointment for 
today because my horoscope forbids me 
to leave the house.” (sam laughs) 
They’re all alike. 


sam: Who? 


SHARON: You too probably. Oh, that’s 
awful. I've just met you this minute 
and I’m calling. you a bastard! 


SAM: We met a long time ago. 


SHARON: (Looks at him) It’s awful, I 
don’t remember you. 


SAM: I remember you. 


SHARON: You're sweet. (Leans over and 
kisses him on the cheek) Where is that 
bastard Maury? 


sam: Seven, eight years ago. 


SHARON: (Holds her ears) Oh God, don’t 
tell me what I did! I get the cold sweats 
about everything I ever did. 


sam: You didn’t do anything wrong. 


SHARON: You're sweet, and if you’re ly- 
ing I don’t want to know it."*Talk about 
the future all you want, but please 
don’t talk about the past. 


sam: Okay, what are you going to do 
with the future? 


SHARON: I’m going to drink Scotch and 
I’m going to smoke cigarettes and I’m 
going to be very good at it. 


sam: Is that all? 


SHARON: Don’t make a pass. I'm the 
one who makes the passes! (Shakes her 
head) My God, I’m being so aggressive 
with you. That means I like you. Wait’ll 
I tell Freud. He'll say it’s a father 
transference. That’s his answer to.every- 
thing. The bastard! (Takes a drink) 
This isn’t a double! Waiter! (Finishes 
off remains of the drink) Sneaky. Prob- 
ably charged us for a double. Do you 
realize that on English ships you can 
buy the best Scotch there is for ninety- 
eight cents a fifth? 


saM: I'd imagine. 


SHARON: (Leans over to him) Let’s take 
an English ship and go around the 
world and drink the best Scotch there 
is for ninety-eight cents a fifth. We'll 
have to take our own cigarettes. 


CHARLEY: 
ma’am. 


(Coming up to table) Yes, 


SHARON: Did you charge us for doubles? 
CHARLEY: That’s a double, ma’am. 
SHARON: Then bring us doubles, 
CHARLEY: Yes, ma’am. (Starts to go) 


SHARON: And, Waiter, go to the boys’ 
room and tell Mr. Novak he’s being 
rude. 


CHARLEY: Yes, ma’am. (Exits) 


SHARON: That Maury! I’m going to tell 
him a piece of my mind. They all think 
they’re so high and mighty! Then I’m 
going around the world on an English 
ship and drink Scotch. You want to 
come? 


sam: Can’t be done. 
SHARON: Think of the money we'll save. 
sAM: There’s a war on. 


SHARON: We'll sit in the bow with a 
fifth of Scotchapiece and a pitcher of 
ice-water and we'll see the world. My 
God, there must be something to see! 


saM: Ships aren’t going around the 
world. 
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What? 


saM: There’s a war going on. 


SHARON: 


sHARON: (Looks at him for a moment, 
then with great bitterness) Wouldn't 
they just do something like that! 


CHARLEY: (Enters with drinks) I’m sorry 
Miss, but Mr. Novak left. The hostess 
saw him leave. 


SHARON: 
He can’t! 


(Rising) You're lying to me. 


CHARLEY: Sorry, Miss. (Sets drink down) 


SHARON: That bastard! (CHARLEY evits) 
That’s an awful trick to play on a 
lady. (Starts to cry) 


sam: Take it easy, Sharon. 


SHARON: (Pulls herself back) Don’t 
worry! I’m not going to cry over that 
son-of-a-bitch. (Sits down again and 
takes a drink) 


saM: That’s right. 


SHARON: Sure. It’s not worth it. I'll show 
him! Take me home— 


sam: Sam. 


SHARON: (Smiles) Sam. (Leans over to 
him and kisses him rather profoundly) 
So it shouldn’t be a total loss—take me 
home. (Laughs) I told you I made the 


passes. 


sam: That’s right, you did. 
SHARON: Take me home, Sam. 


SAM: 
drink? 


Don’t you want to finish your 


SHARON: (Picks up her drink and pours 
the drink onto the table) There! 


(She begins to laugh. sam looks at 
her for a moment, then he picks up 
his drink and pours it on the table. 
SHARON thinks the funniest 
thing she has ever seen. SAM too be- 
gins to laugh as the Lights fade slowly 
down on the scene) 


this is 


(The Lights fade up on ROBERT KEN- 
SINGTON, the producer, entering SHAR- 
ON’S apartment with SAM. SAM sits 
down) 


KENSINGTON: You're in a very mediocre 
company, my friend. Sharon’s first hus- 
band was the worst office boy I ever 
had. When she was in Mexico divorcing 
him she met a no-good pup who ran a 
twenty-one game. He was her second 
husband. The last one was a rich moron. 
An oil’ rich moron. You like the com- 
pany? Why did you marry her anyway? 
You could have just gone on living with 
her. You think that’s an ignoble thing 
for a father to say? Well Sharon Ken- 
sington’s father isn’t equipped to imi- 
tate the sentiments of the average fa- 


ther. You should hear the things I could 
say! (Looks at him for a long moment) 
You’re an actor, I hear. 


saM: I worked for you once. 


KENSINGTON: So I hear. I don’t remem- 
ber you. 


sam: None of the Kensingtons remem- 
ber me at first. 


KENSINGTON: I know actors. I used to be 
an actor. I was an actor when I was 
eight years old. I was in the crowd 
when they burned Rome in Quo Vadis. 
I threw stones on a tin sheet ten per- 
formances a week, and then the stage 
manager wouldn’t pay us our twenty- 
five cents on Saturday. Oh, I know 
actors and I hate ’em! They have no 
idea of what it takes to make a career 
in this business. I know. I made one! 
I was a press agent. And I managed a 
vaudeville house and then a circuit. 
A whole circuit! And I learned about 
plays. And I learned about money! And 
I made a success! I’ve presented four- 
teen successful productions in my ca- 
reer on Broadway. But I did it by 
sweat and labor. Not by marrying the 
boss’s daughter! So if you think that’ll 
do it, you’re sadly mistaken, my friend. 
Not while I’m the boss. All you'll get 
is very sadly mistaken! 





SHARON: 
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and I'm going to be very good at it. 
(Charles Aidman, Norma Crene) 


I'm going to drink Scotch and I'm going to smoke cigarettes 





(The Lights lower on KENSINGTON and 
come up On SHIRLEY DRAKE at her desk. 
sam walks into the lighted area and 
up to the desk. She holds a sheaf of 
contracts. His manner is tense through- 
out the scene. There is a strain be- 
tween him and SHIRLEY) 


SHIRLEY¥:— (Sits behind the desk) The 
sponsor's already signed these contracts 
You want to look them over? 


saM:. (Sitting in chair) Thanks. (Takes 
contracts) 


SHIRLEY: Congratulations on your semi- 
anniversary. (SAM looks up from the 
papers) You've been married six months 
today 


sam: (Thinks a moment) That’s right 
How did you remember that? 


SHIRLEY: I read it. (Gets up, picks up 
paper from top of file cabinet and 
reads) “Sharon Kensington Lawson 
she’s his daughter—and hubby, Sam 
he’s lead on ‘Mr. American’ up-and- 
coming radio drama produced by pop- 
in-law for Continental Foods—are cel- 
ebrating one-half year married in the 
silliest way. He’s in Gotham—she’s in 
Hollywood dangling from the arm of 
Maurice Novak, screen megaphoner— 
Hmmmm.” (Looks up at sam) Hmmmm 
is spelled H-m-m-m-men. They 
shouldn’t be allowed to write things 
like that. 


saM: That doesn’t mean anything. Shar- 
on wanted a vacation. Maury’s an old 
friend. They'll print anything to fill up 
space. 

SHIRLEY: (Sits again) Sure. 

sam: Did Maury cast that play yet? 


SHIRLEY: No, Sam. The play’s not cast— 
The radio contracts look all right to 


you? 


SAM: Does it definitely state that air 
time will be Sunday night? (sHIRLEY 
nods) And did you get the clause about 
the right to take off four weeks for an 
out-of-town tryout if I should get a 
play? 


SHIRLEY: Yes, but I had a tough time 
doing it. The radio people don’t like 
that sort of thing, I think it gives them 
an inferiority complex. I'd never have 
gotten it if Kensington—(Stops herself) 


sam: If Kensington wasn’t my father- 
in-law. I wouldn’t even have a job if 
Kensington wasn’t my father-in-law. 


SHIRLEY: I didn’t mean that. 
SAM: It’s true. 
SHIRLEY: The radio people put in a 


clause that if you go into the Army the 
contract is immediately void. 


sam: They don't have to worry about 
that. I'm married. (sHIRLEY looks up at 
him but doesn’t say anything) Got a 
pen? (SHIRLEY gives him a pen and he 
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signs) I hear there’s something in the 
new Guild show I might be right for. 


SHIRLEY: Yes, you might. 

sam: Why didn’t you tell me? 
SHIRLEY: I guess I just hadn’t thought 
about it. 


sam: God, Shirley, don’t you be like 


that. Send me over for it! 


SHIRLEY: (Very quietly) All right, Sam. 
I will. Don’t worry. 


sam: (Shakes his head) I'm sorry. 
SHIRLEY: That’s all right. I understand. 


sam: I know you do. How’s—is it Con- 
stance? 


SHIRLEY: The cat? She’s fine. Thriving 
Mother’s not well though. She broke 
her hip. 


sam: That’s tough. 


SHIRLEY: I don’t know when she'll ever 
get out of bed. Bones don’t knit very 
quickly at her age. And she’s taking 
it badly. Can’t eat like she should. 
(Sighs) It’s a terrible thought, but I 
keep thinking: one good thing, this'll 
maybe be the last cat I'll have to put 
up with. (To him) Ill call the Guild. 


sam: (Looks at his hands) I’m pasty. 
I'd better get some health before I go 
over 
SHIRLEY: It’s November. Everybody’s 
pasty. 


sAM: (Rises and starts to erxit) I'll check 
with you if you can’t get me at home 


SHIRLEY: Sam. 
sam: (Stops, turns back to her) Yes? 


SHIRLEY: (Rises and comes around to 
front of desk. Hesitant) Look, Sam, I’m 
part agent—and part old friend. You've 
been talking to the agent. Can the old 
friend say something? (sam nods) I’ve 
seen you when times were tough, but 
I've never seen you like this. 


sam: Shirley, don’t— 


SHIRLEY: You're miserable. And I know 
why. You’re a good human being, but 
you've stepped out of character. When 


you married Sharon you became the. 


worst thing a person can be. A self- 
deceiver. 


saM: Self-deceiver? That’s the last 
thing I am! Grow up, Shirley. It’s a whole 
world full of people who'd give any- 
thing to sell their souls to the devil! 
The only problem is the devil doesn’t 
want them! 


SHIRLEY: That’s just smart-alecky. 
saM: That’s the God’s truth. The only 
difference between me and m of the 


rest of the world is that I got lucky. 
The devil made me an offer! 


SHIRLEY: Has it made you happy? 


sam: (Snorts derisively) Happy? What 
kind of word is that? You sound like 
a Continental Foods radio script! 


SHIRLEY: It’s the word I meant. 
sam: (Tightly) Maybe it will. 


SHIRLEY: It won’t; you won't even be a 
good opportunist. The good ones come 
by it naturally 


saAM: Wait and see. 


SHIRLEY: I’m afraid for you, Sam. Be- 
cause you're your own victim. (Sighs) 
Well, the old friend has finished. (Re- 
turns to her chair behind desk, stays 
standing) 


sam: The old friend is wrong. I'll be a 
good opportunist. 


SHIRLEY: Never. 


sam: (Mad) Well, at least the agent 
has never had it so good! 


SHIRLEY: That wasn’t necessary. 
sam: (Shaking his head) I’m sorry. 
SHIRLEY: Don’t be sorry for me, Sam. 


(He looks at her for a moment and 
then turns and exits. The Lights fade 
down and come up on SAM’S room in 
his and SHARON’S apartment. It is 
suggested by an expensive desk that 
this is no cold-water flat. sam enters. 
Takes his coat off and puts it on the 
back of the chair. He goes to imag- 
ined Venetian blinds and pulls them 
The room darkens. In the dim light 
we can see him take something from 
the desk drawer. He sets it on the 
desk, plugs it in and the dim light 
of a sun lamp floods the room. He sits 
in front of it at careful 
throughout the scene.) 


angles 


SHARON'S VOICE: (Off) Sam? 


sam: (Calling) Sharon? Sharon? Yes. 
What are you doing here? 


SHARON: (Off) I just got in. (She enters. 
She is dressed for travel. She is very 


calm and polite to sam as he is to her) 
Hello 


sam: (Not turning to look at her) Well, 
how are you? 


SHARON: (Stops center) Fine. 
sam: How was Hollywood? 
SHARON: Okay. 

sAM: Get a sun tan? 

SHARON: Sort of. 

sam: I'll try and catch up. 


SHARON: They have a studio audience 
for the radio show? 


SAM: I may have to go over to the Guild 
to see about a play, and I’ve been look- 
ing sort of pasty so— Be with you in 
a moment 


SHARON: You look fine. I mean the back 
of you 





SAM: One minute. 


SHARON: (Plunging in) Sam, I have 
something I want to tell you. I didn’t 
want to write. I wanted to tell you in 
person. 


sam: Well—what is it? 


SHARON: I want a divorce. (sam doesn’t 
say anything) Didn’t you hear me? I 
said I want a divorce. 


sam: Yes I heard you. You want a 
divorce. I don’t understand why. 


SHARON: I’m in love. 
sam: Are you sober? 
SHARON: Yes—Sam, I’m in love. 


SAM: Being married never seems to 
have interfered with that before. Why 
the sudden decision? 


SHARON: Sam, I’m pregnant. 


sam: Maury? (He turns off the sun 
lamp) 


sHARON: Of course it’s Maury! My God, 
what a lousy inference! 


sam: (Exploding) Let’s not have any 
high moral tone about the paternity of 
the child! 


SHARON: Sam, you’re mad because your 
ego’s been hurt. 


saM: My ego! Don’t give me that crap! 
(Goes to blinds and opens them. Turns 
and looks at SHARON for a long moment. 
Then he speaks) Your marrying him 
now isn’t going to keep him out of the 
Army, even if you are pregnant. 
SHARON: Don’t be a bast— (Stops her- 
self) Don’t talk that way. 

sam: What’s the matter? Don’t you like 
the word “bastard” anymore? 
SHARON: Sam, I’m in love. For the first 
time in my life and maybe the only 
time. Maybe it’s the baby. Maybe I’ve 
finally got proof I’m a woman, and to 
be in love isn’t something I don’t 
deserve. 

saM: Straight from the psychiatrist's 
mouth! 


SHARON: Damn it, it’s true! 
SAM: It’s always been Maury, hasn’t it? 


SHARON: Yes, yes, it’s always been 
Maury and now he wants me. 


sam: Wake up, Sharon. You know 
Maury. You know what moves him 
around. It’s not you he wants. It’s— 
“his child.” The most important A- 
number-one piece of pottery in his 
whole life! He wants it and he wants 
it so bad he’s willing to buy the oven! 


SHARON: My God, you're crude! 
SAM: It’s the truth. And you know it. 


SHARON: I don’t care why he wants me. 
He wants me and that’s all that counts! 


saM: This time it’s different! 
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SHARON: Yes! Yes, it is different! There’s 
a whole new ingredient. And it’s not 
sex and it’s not convenience and it’s 
not compromise. It’s love. I used to 
think there wasn’t such a thing. But 
now I know I just forgot it. Like a hope 
you've given up on until you feel it 
again. You can understand hope, can’t 
you? 

sam: (Sits again) Yes, I can under- 
stand hope. 


SHARON: (Moves to him, throws her 
arms around him) Oh, thank you, Sam. 
I knew you’d understand. 


sam: No divorce. 
SHARON: Oh, Sam, don’t say that! 
saM: (Rises) No divorce. 


SHARON: Sam, look, I want to work this 
out. I want to make you understand. 
I know what you must feel, but— 


sam: (Turning away) No divorce. (SAM 
is silent. He stays turned away but he 
is aware she is close) 


sHARON: Anything, Sam. Anything I’ve 
got to give. Just name it. It’s yours 
There’s no ceiling, Sam. 


saM: No divorce. 


SHARON: (She hesitates then sinks into 
chair, crying) This is my last chance. 
Sam, I beg you. Please. Let me out. 


MAURY: (Entering) Don’t beg him, 
Sharon. You can’t get a favor by beg- 
ging. (To sam) You want something in 
return, don’t you? It’s nothing Sharon 
can give. You know Sharon can divorce 
you eventually, even if you won't go 
along with it. 


SAM: Time is of the essence. The two 
of you made it that way. 


MAURY: What is it? Money? (sam is 
silent) Hollywood? You want me to 
open doors? (sAM is silent) Okay, you 
can play the part in the show—Come 
on, Sharon, let’s get out of here. (Helps 
her up. She goes out and MAuRY turns 
back) That is the price, isn’t it? (sam 
nods slowly) You learned didn’t you? 


sam: I had a good teacher. (MAURY 
turns to go) Let me— (MAURY stops) 
Whether you believe it or not, best 
wishes. (MAURY exits. SAM is left alone 
as the Lights fade) 


(The Lights fade up on a piece of 
bare stage. Right center, two or three 
folding chairs placed side by side sug- 
gest a couch or sofa) 


voice: (Off) Ten o'clock 
morning, everybody. 


tomorrow 


(The owner of the voice walks into 
the lighted area carrying a script and 
a small table. He is JACK GOLDMAN, the 
Assistant stage manager. Takes one 
chair from right and places it left of 
table and places rehearsal light down 
center) 


KENSINGTON: (Enters) Say there, ah— 
GOLDMAN: Goldman. Jack Goldman. 


KENSINGTON: Oh, yes, of course— (Anx- 
iously) Just between you and me, 
Goldman, how do you think it’s coming? 


GOLDMAN: Golly, assistant stage man- 
ager’s a busy job, Mr. Kensington. I 
been running for coffee so much I 
haven’t really had a good look at any 
of it. 


KENSINGTON: I know but—what do you 
think? 

GOLDMAN: Gee, I can’t tell, Mr. Ken- 
sington. Seems fine for the second week 
of rehearsal. 


KENSINGTON: I know but——what do you 
think? 


GOLDMAN: I think it’s going to be all 
right. (KENSINGTON crosses to him, shakes 
his hand) Coming around tomorrow? 


KENSINGTON: If I feel up to it. 


GOLDMAN: Goodnight, Mr. 


Kensington. 


(Laughs) 


KENSINGTON: Goodnight— 
GOLDMAN: Goldman, Jack Goldman. 


(KENSINGTON waves goodnight and 
GOLDMAN exits. MAURY enters carrying 
script and pen. Stops at sight of KEN- 
SINGTON ) 


MAURY: You still here? 


KENSINGTON: Maury, tell me honestly, 
how do you think it’s coming? 

MAURY: (Sits on table, checks notes in 
script) It’s the second week of rehearsal. 


KENSINGTON: (Shaking his head) Ham- 
strung. Raise the money and pray. 
That’s the story of my life. 


MAURY: Relax. Go next door to O’Brien’s 
and get yourself a blast. 


KENSINGTON: Join me? 


mAuRY: Got a couple of chores first 
Won't take long. 


(He exits. SAM enters carrying his 
jacket and script) 
KENSINGTON: I'll wait for you in the al- 
leyway. This place smells like a theatre. 
saM: Tomorrow should get the third act 


about blocked out, don’t you think? 
(Puts jacket and script on chair) 


MAURY: Yeah, tomorrow should do it. 


SAM: I like what you're doing with the 
fight scene at the end of Act One. I’ve 
got a couple of ideas I want to work 
over and show you when we get back 
to it. 


MAURY: Don’t bother about it. 


sam: I’m not trying to direct, Maury. 
Just some things you can say yes or 
no to. 


MAURY: We won't get back to it. 





sam: You're just going to leave it that 
way? (MAURY doesn’t answer) I'm not 
sticking my nose in but it needs work. 
A lot of work. 


maAuRY: (Rises) You and I won't get 
back to it. 

sam: What are you talking about? 
MAURY: 


and finally speaks) I’m replacing you, 
Sam 


(Looks at him for a moment 


sam: This is a gag. 
MAURY: No gag. 
sam: You can’t. 


mauryY: (Sits in chair) Eric Peters is 
available. I’m bringing him from Cal- 


ifornia. 


sam: Eric Peters! That movie actor! 
What the hell kind of idea is that? 


MAURY: I’m doing it. 


saM: Maury, look, I can be great in 
this part! You saw that fight scene. 


MAURY: I’m bringing Peters in. 


sam: So this is the double cross. Sharon 
goes to Reno, I hold up my end of the 
deal and now you back out. Was this 
the plan all along? 


mAuRY: No! 


sam: Or did you get the idea this morn- 
ing when you read Variety and found 
out Eric Peters has just finished a 
seven-year contract with Warner Bros. 
and is itching to get back in front of 
a live audience again? 


mauRY: No! I’ve been thinking about 
this all week. The fight scene— 


sam: That fight scene’s great! 
MAURY: (Lying) I didn’t believe it. 


sam: You didn’t believe it! Don’t, Maury. 
Don’t give me that! Tell me the truth. 
Tell me how these Hollywood producers 
are going to get up off their fat cans 
and come running to Maury Novak 
when they hear how he’s puiled the 
coup of the year. When they hear how 
he’s got Eric Peters, the biggest movie 
name in America to star in his new 
play! Well, you son-of-a-bitch, I’m 
backing out too! I'll fight that divorce 
till you're both old and gray! (He starts 
to storm out and MAURY stops him) 


maAuURY: Good! I’m glad! Fight it! I'll 
help you! Here! (Takes a check from 
his pocket and slaps it down on the 
table) Two thousand bucks. That’s a 
starter. Whatever else you need I’m 


good for it 


sam: That fixes everything, doesn't it? 


That preserves your precious integrity 


maAuRY: And I hope this is the biggest 
hit in history. You’re on a run-of-the- 
play contract. You can collect forever 
Full salary. (Rises, gives him a check) 
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KENSINGTON: How about me being taken in like that! 
A whole audience bites like | did and we've got a grand slam! 
{Norman Rose, Clifton James, Charlies Aidman) 





sam: Conscience money, Maury. To 
make you forget you're a rat! 


MAURY: I don’t have to take this from 
you. (Starts to push past him but sam 
blocks the way) 


sam: You're slipping, Maury. You can’t 
look me in the eye when you put the 
knife in. You didn’t believe the fight 
scene! You crummy liar! 


MAURY: I’m the boss! 


sam: (Looks at him for a moment. He 
slowly tears up the check into little 
pieces and throws it in maury’s face. 
Bitterly) I'll kill you. So help me God, 
I'll kill you. You won’t know where or 
when or how, but it’s going to happen. 
As sure as we’re standing here, I’m go- 
ing to kill you. (KENSINGTON enters) The 
time is going to come when you hope 
it’ll be over so the fear will be over. 
I'm going to kill you. I swear it! You 
hear me? (Grabs Maury and throws him 
back on the table) 


KENSINGTON: Sam!! What the hell’s the 
matter with you? You gone crazy? 


saM: (Releases maury. Calmly) Don’t 
you recognize the first act curtain 
speech from your own play? 


KENSINGTON: (Thinks a second) That is 
the first act curtain, isn’t it? (MAURY 
flips open his script and points to a 
speech. Relieved) Well, you had me go- 
ing! (Laughs) How about me being 
taken in like that! (Slaps sam on the 
back) A whole audience bites like I did 
and we've got a grand slam! (Laughs 
again) Well, I feel better about the 





whole operation. But you started the 
adrenalin going! How about that drink? 


MAURY: I'll join you over there. 
KENSINGTON: (Turns to sAM) Sam? 
sam: No, thanks. 


KENSINGTON: (Laughs) I should have 
put some of my own money in this one! 
(Starts out) Hurry it up. The manage- 


ment’s buying! (He ezits) 


(maury and sao are left alone. Neither 
one says anything for a moment) 


sam: He believed it, Maury. (MAURY 
turns and starts out) Maury! (MAURY 
turns back) I hope the picture you get 
out of this will be just great! 


MAURY: (Hesitates a moment) Yeah, so 
do I. (He turns and exits) 


(sam is left alone. He stands tensely 
looking after MAURY and then picks 
up jacket, puts it on, picks up script, 
starts to go, stops and puts script on 
table.) 

OFF STAGE VOICE: Everybody out? 
(Rehearsal work Light goes on and 
stage Lights go off. sam looks at it 
a moment, then begins to cry.) 


ACT THREE 


It is New Year’s Eve, 1946. 


The Lights fade up on a section of a 
section of a ship’s rail. 


SAM stands looking out over the water. 
He is in Army uniform, a sergeant’s 
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stripes on his sleeves. His hair is gray- 
ing. A YOUNG SOLDIER with a few drinks 
in him passes by sam. He stops. 


SOLDIER: Hey, Pop! 

sam: (Turns) Oh, hello. 
SOLDIER: Don’t jump! 

sam: (Laughs) No such luck. 


sotpier: (Takes a bottle from his blouse) 
How about a pull on this? 


saM: No thanks. 


soLpier: Come on, it’s New Year’s Eve 
Be midnight in a couple of minutes. 


sam: Sure — thanks. (Takes a short 


drink) 


SOLDIER: Boy, this is the best New Year’s 
I ever had. After three years in that 
friggin’ Europe. 


sam: Yeah, let’s hope 1946 is a good one. 


soLpieR: Can’t help but be better than 
the last three. (Drinks) You’d think 
though that the goddamn Army’d let us 
off tonight ’stead of waitin’ till tomor- 
row. We sit here and eat our hearts out 
lookin’ at the Statue of Liberty when 
we could be in Times Square gettin’ a 
free feel in the crowd. Another drink? 


saM: I’m fine. 


SOLDIER: Jeez, I never thought it would 
happen. I never thought Id really get 


back. And then the goddamn Army 
makes us sit here and wait. 


saAM: Twelve hours won’t make much 
difference. 


SOLDIER: It does to me. They took almost 
four years of my time already. 


sam: You’re lucky 


SOLDIER: I don’t mean I got a job to get 
back to or anything. I just mean I got 
time to catch up. I never even had a 
job before the friggin’ Army. Imagine 


that! And I’m twenty-three years old 
What I mean is, it’s different for a guy 
like you. You were set up before the 
war even started. You got something to 
go back to. 


SOLDIER: Boy, this is the best New Year's | ever had. 


~~ 


el 
a oS 


After three years in that friggin’ Europe. 


(Charles Aidman, Larry Hagman) 





sam: Yes, I suppose you could say that. 
SOLDIER: You got a wife? 

sam: No 

soLpreR: No? How old are you, Pop? 
saM: (Hesitates) I’m thirty-seven. 


soLpieR: You're thirty-seven and you 
never had a wife? 
saAM: I didn’t say that. 


soLprer: Oh. (Laughs. Takes a drink) 
You goin’ back to your old job? 


SAM: Yes. 

SOLDIER: What did you do? 

sam: (Hesitates) I was—l’m an actor. 
SOLDIER: My God, you're an actor? 
sam: Yep 


SOLDIER: (Looking at him closely) What 
pictures were you in? 

SAM: I was never in any movies. 
SOLDIER: I thought you said you were 


an actor. 


SAM: I was on the stage. In plays. 


SOLDIER: Oh, yeah, I know what you 
mean. I was in one once. In Junior 
High. I was damned good too, Every- 
body said so. 


saM: That’s right, 


SOLDIER: I never seen any though, so I 
guess I never seen you. You ever on 
the radio? 
sam: Yes. 


soLpieR: No kidding! On what? I used 
to listen to the radio all the time. 


SAM: I was on a program called “Mr. 
American.” 


soLpreR: I think I heard of it. When was 
it on? 

saM: On Sunday nights at ten-thirty. 
sotpreR: (Shakes his head) I used to 


listen to “Crime Squad” then. You ever 
on that? 


SAM: No. 

SOLDIER: You should have got on that. 
That was good! Maybe I heard your 
voice though, when I was dialing past 
that station. Say something. 


sam: What do you mean? 


soLprer: Say something and maybe I'll 
remember your voice. 


sam: You've been listening to me for 
the past five minutes. 


soLpIeR: No, I mean something like you 
would on the radio. 


sam: (Thinks a moment) “And now— 
back to our story.” 


(Shakes his head) I never 
heard you. I'll listen though when I get 
a chance. You goin’ back to that line? 
You gonna be an actor again? 


SOLDIER: 
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sam: Yes. 


sOLpieR: I got a few things to do before 
I think about gettin’ a job. But then 
I'd like to do something I liked. You 
know. Like bein’ an actor. 1 may even 
do that. I was damned good according 
to what everybody said. Yeah, I'd like 
that. Maybe that’s what I'll do. (The 
ship’s whistle blasts) Hey, it’s twelve 
o'clock! It’s New Year’s! Nineteen forty- 
six! (Laughs) We been talking for two 
years just now! (sam laughs) Happy 
New Year, Pop! 


saM: Happy New Year. 


(The Lights fade down on the scene. 
The Lights fade up on SHIRLEY DRAKE’S 
office. It is the year 1950, SHIRLEY is 
speaking into the intercom) 


SHIRLEY: Did you try Hurley’s—Cheer- 
io’s?—Well, call the Silver Spoon. A lot 
of radio people hang out there. And if 
you still can’t find him call his answer- 
ing service and impress upon them that 
it’s urgent. He’s been doing the show 
ever since he got out of the Army. This 
has got to come from me!. (Snaps off 
intercom, Sits thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment. Lights a cigarette and thinks. The 
intercom buzzes. She snaps it on) Yes? 
Oh, good. Good— (She snaps off the 
intercom and looks toward the direction 
of the door. sam enters. He is well 
dressed and has the look of prosperity 
about him. He is now forty-one years 
old. He carries a copy of Variety. sHm- 
LEY comes around desk to meet him) 
Don’t you ever check with your an- 
swering service for heaven’s sake? 


sam: (Smiles) I just got your message. 
SHIRLEY: Well where have you been? 
SAM: I’ve been having a fight. 
SHIRLEY: With whom? 


sam: The world. You. The Continental 
Foods Company. Everybody. I ended up 
battling with Sam Lawson. 


SHIRLEY: What are you talking about? 


SAM: Variety. (Opens the paper) They 
pushed my buzzer. (Reads) “When ‘Mr. 
American, Continental Foods _ radio 
click, switches to T.V. next month, it 
will occupy a new time slot. Tuesday 
night, 10:30 Eastern Standard Time will 
be viewing scheduled. Sponsor should 
be pleased with gilt-edged scheduling 
from network.” (Looks up at SHIRLEY. 
Crosses around desk, sits in desk chair) 
10:30 Tuesday night! And they never 
said a word to me about it! What if I 
should get a play? There’d be a Tues- 
day night performance and I couldn't 
do it! (Laughs) I spent an hour walking 
through Central Park figuring how to 
take the Continental Foods Company 
apart, label by label. I knew what 
they'd say: They gave me the part back 
when I got out of the Army, The radio 


money is okay. The television money is 
good. Very good. I had all their argu- 
ments. But Tuesday night! 


SHIRLEY: Sam— 


sam: (Laughs) Then suddenly I stopped 
and looked at the same facts all over 
You know something? They 
didn’t have to give me the part when 
I got out of the Army! And the tele- 
vision money is good. Better than I'd 
ever get in a play. So what if the show 
is Tuesday night? Maybe it’s about time 
in my life I made a healthy compromise. 
Don’t you think I’m right, Shirley? 


again. 


SHIRLEY: (Hedging) Yes, yes, I think 


your thinking was correct. Yes, I do. 


sam: (Laughs) And you know what I 
was thinking about? A car. The luxury 
of the world in New York City, but 
I keep thinking with this salary I can 
save up enough to buy a car. Drive to 
Jones Beach in the summer. Get stalled 
in traffic jams on the parkways. Just 
what everybody else does. Maybe I'll 
even get married again. Don’t know 
who'd have an old duffer like me but 
who knows? 


SHIRLEY: Sam— 


sam: You know me, Shirley, so you 
knew Id flip. But you can relax now. 
I've unflipped. (Laughs) I’m even going 
to get you to Jones Beach! 


SHIRLEY: (Bursting out) Sam, stop this! 


SAM: (Hesitates) You don’t honestly 
think I'm wrong, do you? (SHIRLEY is 
silent) Okay, maybe words like com- 
promise are wrong. Maybe it has an 
overtone of defeat. But I don’t mean it 
like that, I mean— 


SHIRLEY: There’s no need to compromise! 
SAM: But a Tuesday night performance— 


SHIRLEY: They don’t want you Tuesday 
night or any night! 


sam: (Stopped) What? What do you 
mean? Why not? 


(sHIRLEY looks at him a moment, then 
walks to the door.) 


SHIRLEY'’S VOICE: (To SECRETARY outside) 
Marie dear, why don’t you go get your- 
self a cup of coffee? Ill answer the 
phone. (We hear the Door to the outer 
office shut and suHirtey walks back.) 
Sam, I want to ask you something and 
you don’t have to answer it if you don’t 
want to. 


sam: What kind of mystery is this? 


SHIRLEY: And I swear to you it will 
never go any farther than this room. 
You have my word. 


sam: Will you tell me? The suspense 
is killing. 


SHIRLEY: Sam—were you ever a Com- 
munist? 
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sam: Well, this is the nuttiest thing I 
ever heard! Of course I was never a 
Communist! My God! 


SHIRLEY: Weren’t you connected with a 
group in the Village called the Actors’ 
Rostrum? Down in Greenwich Village 
in the thirties? 

sAM: Sure. In thirty-three. But it didn’t 
have anything to do with Communists! 
It lasted four and a half weeks. Includ- 
Shirley, I 
a Communist! 


ing rehearsal. never even 


knew 


SHIRLEY: (Hesitates) You knew Maurice 


Novak 


sam: Sure but— (Stops) Maury Novak? 


A Communist? 


SHIRLEY Committee 
last week accused him of having been 
a Communist from sometime in nine- 
teen thirty-two to late nineteen thirty- 


four 


A Congressional 


sam: Well—what did he say? 


SHIRLEY: He refused to answer 


SAM 


(Shakes his Well, that 
doesn’t have anything to do with me! 


head) 


SAM: 


SHIRLEY: They aren't sc 


| Mary Jame 
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ared in 


SHIRLEY: They’ve dug up everything he 
was ever connected with. His studio has 
canceled his picture contract. 


sam: But I never joined anything 


Nobody can say I did. 


SHIRLEY: with the Actors’ 
Rostrum. The agency and the sponsor 
found that out—they don’t want to take 


any chances, 


You were 


sam: (Rises) They don’t want to take 
any chances! You mean, for that, for 


something I never did, I can’t work? 


SHIRLEY: I know, I know— 


sam: Because they’re afraid to get 
within eight miles of somebody they 
think might by the longest shot in the 
world have been associated with some- 
body who might have been a “subver- 
sive element”? 


SHIRLEY: Sam 


sam: Shirley, I was a master sergeant 
in a combat infantry division for three 
and a half years! I’ve got holes you can 
see in my stomach to this very day! I’ve 
got an arm I can’t raise above my head! 
That’s how much of a subversive I am! 


ls everybody scared? Or just the Continental Foods Company? 
the theatre. Yet. 


arles A 


SHIRLEY: Sam, that doesn’t matter. This 


is 1950: (She is about to cry) 
SAM: I’m sorry 
fault. 


I'm sorry. It’s not your 


SHIRLEY: (Sits in chair) I hated to tell 
you this. I really hated to. 


(Thinks) 
the present contract got to run? 


SAM How much longer has 


SHIRLEY: I 
desk 
Three 


week cycle 


was looking at it 


(Opens 


drawer and takes contract out) 


more weeks on this thirteen- 


SAM: It’s going to be tough finishing it 


out. 


SHIRLEY: You won't have to. They’re 
paying you off. There’s a check in the 


mail 


sam: (Thinks for a moment) Is every- 
body scared? Or just the Continental 
Foods Company? 


SHIRLEY: They aren’t scared in the the- 
atre. Yet. But there’s nothing casting 
right now. I'll do my best though, Sam, 
I promise 

sam: (Almost to himself) 
going to do? 


Maybe you 
other kind of job for a while 
other 
time 


What am I 


SHIRLEY: could get some 
Maybe 
even profession. It 
take 


over. 


some may 


some before all this blows 


saM: Some other profession! Shirley, 
I'm forty-one years old! I can’t start 


in a new profession 


SHIRLEY: I’m sorry, Sam. I'll look for 
plays. Don’t Something 
turn up. 


worry. will 


sam: Thanks, Shirley. (Stands thought- 
fully for a moment) Well, anyway, I’ve 
(Looks 
at her for a moment then kisses her on 
the cheek) I’m sorry I took this all out 
on you, you know that. 


got three weeks’ pay coming. 


SHIRLEY: I know. 
sam: How’s Florence? 
SHIRLEY: My mother? 


saM: (Laughs) I got her name straight 


this time! 


SHIRLEY: (Hesitates) 


Sunday a week ago. 


My God. I’m—I didn’t 


She passed on. 


sam: (Struck) 


know. 


SHIRLEY: There was just a small thing 
in the papers. 


saM: That’s terrible. I feel very badly 
about that. 


SHIRLEY: Oh, you shouldn’t. It’s the best 
thing really. I prayed for it. The hip 
never healed. (Almost brightly) Alice, 
the current cat, isn’t eating. Looks like 
I’m finally rid of cats at least. That’s 
one thing. 





sam: (Laughs) The one bright side— 
V’ll—I’'ll be moving probably but I'll 
let you know the phone number and 
address. 


SHIRLEY: All right. (sam starts to exit) 
Sam. (SHIRLEY rises. He turns back) 


What are you going to do? 


sam: There’s only one thing for me to 
do—survive. 


(He exits as Lights fade. The Lights 
fade up on O’Brien’s Restaurant. The 
time is a few minutes after the open- 
ing of the play. sam is standing as we 
last saw him at the end of ACT I 
Restaurant Scene. The Music ends.) 


ANNOUNCER: For the past fifteen minutes 
you have been listening to “Memory 
Melody,” brought to you by the Forty 
Plus Club. Attention, men over forty— 


(sam turns off the radio. CHARLEY 
enters the lighted area from the direc- 
tion of the kitchen) 


CHARLEY: Sam, Sam! She just came in. 
sam: Who? 

CHARLEY: Miss O’Brien. Miss O’Brien! 
sam: How—How does she feel? 


CHARLEY: (Shrugs) You know her. She’s 
got a problem and she hasn’t solved it. 
You know how she is—a worrier. All 
she ordered was a jelly sandwich and 
a glass of skimmed milk. (Lowers his 
voice) She asked if you were in yet. 
I bet she offers it to you, Sam. 


sam: Maybe you're right, Charley. 


CHARLEY: "Course I’m right! (Glances at 
tray) Talk to you later. I got a jelly 
sandwich to deliver. 


(Exits. sam stands thoughtfully for a 
moment, then moves away from table. 
A man walks in. sam looks up. It is 
maAuRY. Fifteen years have told on 
him too) 


MAURY: Hello, Sam. 


sam: Helly, Maury. I heard you were 
around. 


MAuRY: -Yes, I was looking for you 
How’ve you been? 


saM: Employed, thanks. How’s Sharon? 


MAURY: Pretty well for a woman with 
two children and a husband who can’t 
work 


sam: Well, I'll use my influence with 
the boss, Maury, if you’re interested. 


MAURY: I wanted to see you. 


sam: (Resumes setting places) Look, 
there’s nothing I'd love more than to 
kick around old times. But I’ve got to 
work. The dinner crowd will be com- 
ing in soon 


MAURY: I'm going to have a job for you 
If you want it 
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sam: (Looks up at him) You opening 
a restaurant? 


MAURY: I’m doing a play. A good play 
and you’re right for it. 


sam: How come? Can’t you get a star? 


maAuRY: I’m not doing it uptown. I’m 
doing. it in the Village. No producer 
thinks it’s commercial enough for Broad- 
way. They’re wrong. It’s a good play. 


sam: So you're doing it off Broadway 
and you’re paying everybody $40.00 a 
week. 


MAURY: That’s all there is. You know 
that. If there was any more— 


sam: There’ll be more when it’s a hit 
like you hope and somebody brings it 
uptown. Then there’ll be plenty. Enough 
to pay fifteen hundred a week to some 
movie actor. 


MAURY: That wouldn’t happen, Sam. 
I promise you. 


sam: You prom—! Let’s not even dig- 
nify that with a counter statement! 


MaAuRY: Why cut me up over something 
that happened sixteen years ago? 


sam: You're doing it in the Village, eh? 
Anywhere near the historic site of the 
old Actors’ Rostrum? 


MAURY: Not far. Why? 


sam: (Looks at him for a moment) Just 
out of curiosity, tell me something. Was 
it true? 


MAURY: What? 

sam: Were you a Communist? 
MAURY: (Hesitates) Yep. 

sam: Why? 


maAuRY: I never had a political thought 
in my head. 


sam: Then why? 


MAURY: There’s more than one way of 
being an opportunist. 


SAM: Well, that’s an answer. I'll have 
to admit that. 


MAURY: It’s a good part, Sam. The part 
I want you for. 


sam: No, Maury. I’ve been had. I'm 
through! 


MAURY: (Quietly) That’s hard to believe. 


sAM: Well, force yourself. I’m through. 
I'm through grabbing for bones you can 
tell from a mile away 've got no meat 
on them. I was a good actor, Maury. 
And I gave what I had to give. But I 
never got anything back. The theatre 
just took and took and took! Maybe it 
didn’t have anything to give. I don’t 
know. So I'm going to let go. (MAURY 
seems about to speak but sam con- 
tinues) It’s the only thing that makes 
any sense. I’ve got an opportunity 
Maury, for the first time in my life— 


the first time—to have something steady 
—comfortable and respectable. I’ve got 
a chance to be headwaiter here. Funny? 
Not to me. I'll be good at it. Damn good. 
And what’s more important, it'll give 
me something in return. For the first 
time in my life I'll get something back. 
(Extends his hand to Maury) Goodbye 
Maury and good luck. 


MAURY: (Hesitates) A star part. 


sam: (Takes maury’s hand and shakes 
it) I hope it’s a big hit, and you can 
bring it uptown to the house next door. 
It'll be great for our supper business 
and boost my tips. I couldn’t wish you 
anything but good luck. Now if you'll 
excuse me—customers are starting to 
arrive. 


(CHARLEY enters with a MIDDLE-AGED 
MAN and WOMAN who sit at the table) 


mAuRY: If you mean what you say, then 
you're not the actor I want. 


SAM: I mean it, Maury. I never meant 
anything more. 


(maury looks at him a moment, then 
turns and exits. saM watches him go, 
then picks up a menu and slams it 
down on the table. CHARLEY comes 
down to SAM) 


CHARLEY: I saw you were involved with 
that guy so I took care of your party 
on number eight. 


sam: Oh, thanks, Charley. Thanks. 


CHARLEY: They’re gonna have the works. 
Cocktails, dinner—I served the drinks 
so they wouldn’t have to wait. Any- 
thing wrong? 


sam: Not a thing in the world—They 
order dinner? 


CHARLEY: Not yet, but I think they’re 
ready. Miss O’Brien wants to talk to 
you soon as you get a chance. 


sam: I'll be glad to talk to her. (cHarR- 
LEY exits. saM takes out his checks and 
starts to the table) Yes, may I take 
your order? 


MAN: Have you decided on anything, 
Barb? (At the name, sam looks up at 
the woman) Waiter, what would you—? 


(Stops when he notices sam looking 
at his wife. sHE then becomes aware 
of silence and looks up, first at her 
husband, then at sam) 


sAM: Hello, Barbara. 

BARBARA: Sam! 

MAN: You two know each other? 
BARBARA: Matt. This is—Sam Lawson. 
MATT: Oh. 


BARBARA: Sam, this is my—my husband, 
Matt Hemsley. 


MATT: (Pleasantly) Well, how do you. 
(Doesn’t quite know whether to shake 
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hands or not. Rises. sam extends his 
hand. Laughs) This certainly is the 
small-world department! (BARBARA and 
sam laugh in agreement) Won't you sit 
down? 


sam: (Hesitates) I don’t think I'd bet- 
ter Rules of the house. 


(MATT sits again) 
BARBARA: You recognized me! Isn’t that 
something after all these years! 


sam: No trouble at all 


BARBARA: Your hair is a little different 


saM: Different color 


BARBARA: But outside of that you look 


about the same 


SAM: It’s nice to see you. What are you 


doing in town? Seeing shows? 


MATT: Just tonight. (Proudly) Our boy’s 
coming back from Europe tomorrow 
We're here to meet him. Been in Ger- 
many in the Air Force for a year and 


a half 


SAM: Isn't that wonderful. You must be 
very proud 


BARBARA: We are 


(There is a pause) 


MATT: Well, how are things in the show 
game? You're still in the show game, 


aren't you? 


SAM: (Quickly) Oh, yes. That is 
(Laughs) Well, I’m kind of “at liberty” 
at the moment. Barbara knows what 


that means. In between engagements 


BARBARA: Yes. (Pause) We were so 
sorry we didn’t get to see you when you 
played Detroit that time. We wanted to 


so much 


saM: I understand. That was sixteen 


years ago 
BARBARA: Really? 
saAM: At least 


BARBARA: (Shakes her head) Tsk, tsk, 


tsk 


(Pause. Finally unable to bear 


MATT turns to BARBARA) 


MATT: Well, we’d better move on, Barb 
(Glances at his watch. Puts money on 
table) If we want to make dinner and 


get to the show on time 
BARBARA: Yes, maybe we'd better 


MATT: (Rises from his chair) Darned 
fine drinks 


MAN: You two know each other? 
BARBARA: Matt. This is—Sam Lawson. 


‘ 


es Aidman, Forrest W 


sam: Yes, they are. He’s a good bar- 
tender. 


MATT: (Extends his hand) It’s been nice 
meeting you after all these years. (They 
shake hands) Maybe we'll see you again 
sometime. (To BARBARA) I'll get our 
coats. (Glances at sam, then back at 
BARBARA) Meet you at the door. (He 
exits) 

(SAM and BARBARA are uncomfortably 

silent. Finally sam picks up the money 

and takes some change from his 


pocket) 


sam: You've got change coming 


BARBARA: We probably won't see each 
other again sometime, ycu know 

saAM: I know. But I'm glad this once 
happened 

BARBARA: Yes, so am I 

saAM: He’s a nice fellow 

BARBARA: He’s a wonderful man 


SAM: I’m very glad, Barbara 


BARBARA: We've been very happy. I’ve 
got everything I ever wanted. A home 
A husband. Children. I’ve been lucky 
The things I wanted the world smiles 


on. Maybe because it’s the—way to be 





Some other things people want the 
world isn’t so helpful— I've thought 
about you so many times these past 
years, Sam. I wanted to talk to you. To 
apologize. 


sam: There’s no need for that. We were 
both pretty young. 


BARBARA: I wanted to apologize for not 
understanding. I do now. You’ve been 
what you had to be. Every time I see 
a painting or read a book or watch a 
movie that makes me laugh—or cry— 
I think, why, this is what Sam’s stood 
for his whole life long. (She turns her 
face away from him) Oh, Sam, I’m so 
proud of you. 


sam: Thank you, Barbara. 


BARBARA: Now I understand and it all 
seems so obvious. Maybe that’s what 
understanding is—discovering the ob- 
vious (Looks toward the front door) 
Oh, poor Matt. He’s standing there 
holding those heavy coats. (She extends 
her hand to sam) 


sam: Barbara— 


BARBARA: Yes? (SAM extends the money 
to her) Thank you—Goodbye, Sam— 
And good luck. 


sam: Thank you, Barbara. 


(She turns and exits. sam looks after 
her and watches her go. Then thought- 
fully returns to the table. He begins 
picking up the empty cocktail glasses 
CHARLEY enters) 


CHARLEY: I thought they were going to 
have dinner. 


sam: No. 
CHARLEY: They said they were. 
sam: They changed their minds. 


CHARLEY: Well “Boss,” you gonna talk 
to her now? 


sam: Who? 
CHARLEY: Miss O’Brien. 


saAM: (Hesitates) I—I won't be able to 
take it, Charley. 


CHARLEY: Won't be able to? Why not. 
sam: There’s a play. A good part. 


CHARLEY: (Disappointed) Aww, Sam, 
for God’s sake! I thought you saw the 


point I was tryin’ to get across— 


sam: (Smiling) I did, Charley. I saw 
it perfectly. 


CHARLEY: Then be good to yourself. 
Accept what you are and quit hurtin’ 
yourself, 


sam: (Happily) That’s what I’m going 
to do. Accept what I am. (Starts to take 
off his waiter’s coat) Let’s face it, Char- 
ley, I'm an actor. 


(Lights fade out. The Lights come up 
on the “wings” of a stage. We, the 
audience, are looking onto the off- 
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stage area with the stage set in the 
background. The flats of the set with- 
in our set are so arranged that we can 
see the dimly lit stage and will see 
the lighting change with the prep- 
aration for the raising of the curtain 
and the curtain’s rise. A one-step 
platform leads to the stage. As the 
lights go up JACK GOLDMAN enters 
from the “set” onto the platform and 
steps into our playing area) 


GOLDMAN: (Calling) Five minutes, please! 


(He exits toward what we imagine 
are dressing rooms. There is a mo- 
ment’s pause and mAuRY follows him 
on from the stage set. He walks onto 
the platform, steps down, stops, and 
lights a cigarette) 


KENSINGTON’S voIce: (Off) Maury. 


(maury looks up and KENSINGTON en- 
ters as though he had come from the 
outside) 


MAURY: What’s the matter? 
KENSINGTON: Did he see it? 
MAURY: Who? 


KENSINGTON: Sam. Did he see the mar- 
quee? 

MAURY: I don’t know. I haven’t seen 
him. He’s in his dressing room. 


KENSINGTON: Damn electricians charged 
me overtime to do it tonight but I 
wanted it up so when he came into the 
theatre he could look up and see his 
name right up there above the title of 
the play. Starred! I thought it would be 
a thrill for him. 


MAURY: He deserves it. 


KENSINGTON: Certainly he does! I didn’t 
mean that. He gives a great perform- 
ance, (Laughs) Too bad that’s all you 
can say. They use up all the adjectives 
so that when a performance is great, 
that’s all you can say: it’s great. But 
it’s good for publicity too. The advance 
sale jumped today and the brokers are 
all over me. 


MAURY: Don’t worry, you'll make a lot 
of money, Bob. 


KENSINGTON: (Puts his hand on MAuRY’S 
shoulder) Maury, don’t think I’m not 
grateful to you. I know that when it 
made such a smash downtown, every 
producer in New York wanted to bring 
it up for a run. I know that. And I’m 
grateful you gave it to me. I really am. 


maAuRY: (Smiles) Nepotism. 


(SHIRLEY DRAKE enters from the direc- 
tion of the dressing rooms) 


KENSINGTON: Lawson see -the marquee? 
SHIRLEY: I haven’t seen him yet, Bob. 


GOLDMAN: (Enters from the direction of 
the dressing rooms) Places, please. 
(Steps up on the platform and onto the 
stage and exits) 


mAuRY: Sharon’s finishing dinner next 
door in O’Brien’s, I told her I'd come 
and get her. Going to watch the show, 
Shirley? 

SHIRLEY: Yes. I have to talk to Sam 
after 


MAURY: See you later then. (He starts 
to exit from the lighted area as sAM 
enters from his dressing room) Looks 
like we're liable to get a season out of 
this. 

sam: Looks like it. 


MAURY: Maybe we can all have a drink 
later. 


sam: Sorry. Just don’t feel up to it. 
MAURY: (Hesitates) See you. 
sam: Yeah. See you. 


(mauRY turns to exit and SHARON 
enters) 


maAuRY: Oh. I was going over to get you. 


SHARON: I wanted to give Sam my con- 
gratulations. 


MAURY: (Frowns, glances at watch) I 
was planning to get you. I thought we 
might have time for one before the 
curtain, 

SHARON: (Hesitantly) Well, do you think 
we should? (maury looks at her for a 
moment and then laughs and shakes his 
head with heavy sarcasm. As though 
this has gone on a million times before. 
Quickly) I just meant we shouldn’t 
miss the first scene. 


MAURY: (Mad) We know how the 

goddamned thing starts, don’t we. 
(sam laughs a little to relieve the 
tension) 

sHARON: All right, honey, all right. 

Whatever you— 


(Starts to put her hand on his arm. 
MAURY brushes her hand away and 
exits. SHARON takes sam’s hand) 


saM: Thank you. (SHARON exits. SAM 
turns to SHIRLEY) Hello, Shirley. 


SHIRLEY: Hello. 


GOLDMAN: (Pokes his head in from on 
stage) All set Mr. Lawson? 

sam: All set. 

GOLDMAN: We’ll go up as soon as we get 
word from the front of the house. 
sam: Right. 


(GOLDMAN exits back onto stage) 


SHIRLEY: (Indicating a sheaf of papers) 
Kensington agreed to a run of the play 
contract on our terms. 


sam: Good, 


sHmRLEY: And Paramount called but it 
was a seven-year deal. Yearly option. 
Good enough money. It starts at a 
thousand a week and goes to thirty-five 
hundred at the end of the seven years. 
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But I think we’re better off waiting for 
one specific picture and bargaining af- 
ter that. We’ll be in a much better posi- 
tion to money. (SAM 
the stage) I’m 
you nervous or anything, am I? 


demand stands 


looking out over not 


making 


sam: (Turns back) Of course not. 


SHIRLEY: No second night let-down? 


sam: Second night!! Second night up- 
town. I’ve got 68 Greenwich Village 
performances under my belt. I'll re- 
member all my verses. 


SHIRLEY: (Glancing at her notes) Oh 
N.B.C. called. A television exclu- 
sive. Something about a spectacular te 
start with. 


yes, 


sAM: I’m not subversive anymore. 


SHIRLEY: I have a feeling a particular 
sponsor wants you,so that could all be 


straightened out. 
saM: Spring cleaning. 


That’s about all. So I won't 
bother to stay till after the performance. 


SHIRLEY: 


SAM: (Quickly) Why don’t you? I wasn’t 
going to do anything. Maybe we could 
just go around to the delly and get a 
sandwich or something and some coffee. 
I’m not doing anything. 


SHIRLEY: Some other time. 
sam: Oh, sure. 


SHIRLEY: (Hesitant) Why don’t you take 
Maury up on that drink. They asked 
you. 


sam: (Shrugs) Just don’t feel like it. 


SHIRLEY: If you’re going to be alone— 
sam: Stop, Shirley! (Hugs her) 


SHIRLEY: I really had better go home— 
I've got to feed Prudence. 


SAM: Prudence? 
SHIRLEY: The cat. 


sam: I thought you finally got rid of 


cats. 


SHIRLEY: I did for a while after Mother 
died. Then one day I bought one of my 
own. (Sighs) I guess I just got so used 
to cats after all those years. And it’s 


better than nothing, I'll say that. 


saM: She like you any better than the 
others? 


SHIRLEY: Hates me! The worst yet! (sam 
laughs) They’re cute the way they play, 
though. They’re so serious you know. 


sam: Yeah. 


SHIRLEY: You ought to get one, Sam. 
(Quickly) Well, it’s something alive 
around. 


sam: That’s true. 
out onto the stage) 


Well, that’s about it. (Pause 
and then she speaks) Did you—did you 
see the marquee? 


(He stands looking 


SHIRLEY: 


sam: (Stands silently for a moment be- 
I did. (SHIRLEY 
looks at him for a moment, and then 
begins to cry) Shirley! Shirley! What’s 
the matter? 


fore he answers) Yes 


SHIRLEY: It’s terrible! All this 


that 


just for 
SAM: Please, don’t cry. (Kneels down at 
her side) 

SHIRLEY: I can’t help it. It seems like 
such a waste. (SAM doesn’t answer. 
SHIRLEY drying her eyes) Twenty-five 
years for a name up over a title. » 


sam: Worse things have happened. 


SHIRLEY: Have they? Twenty-five years 
and what have you got? 


GOLDMAN’S VOICE: 
tain! 


(Off) Warning cur- 


SHIRLEY: No home. No family. Twenty- 
five years that averaged twenty dollars 


a week. Not life. Just existence. (Shakes 
And all 
(sam is silent. She looks up 
Honestly, Sam. Tell 
estly. It doesn’t matter now. It’s all over 
But tell me honestly, was it 


her head) for a 


name on a 
marquee 
at him) me hon- 
and gone 


worth it? 
(saM stands silently) 
GOLDMAN’s voice: (Off) Curtain! 


(sam looks up and onto the stage. We 
see the stage lights up as the curtain 
rises and the spots are turned on full) 


SHIRLEY: Was it, Sam? Was it worth it? 


saM: Yes. Yes, it was worth it. 


(He turns and walks onto the stage 
and out of our sight, We hear a thun- 
derous for SHIRLEY 
stands watching, looking out at him 


applause him. 


as our Curtain falls) 


SHIRLEY: No home. No family. Twenty-five years that averaged twenty dollars 


a week. . 


. And all for a name on a marquee. Honestly, Sam. Tell me honestly. 


; was it worth it? 
(Charles Aidman, Mary James) 





The poker scene in A Streetcar Named 
Desire, as produced by the Front Street 
Theatre in Memphis, Tennessee. Allen 
Bates, foreground, plays Mitch. The play 
was presented in arena style by 

the community group. 
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Theatre, USA 


Twenty-five Years In-the-Round 


In November, 1932, the arena Penthouse Theatre 
of the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON was born 
in the drawing room of an apartment atop a Seattle 
hotel. In the quarter-century that ensued, it went 
on to occupy not only the first theatre building con- 
structed in this country especially for arena staging 
but an important role in the vanguard of a flourish- 
ing theatre-in-the-round movement which today is 
still expanding. 

The Penthouse productions began as the answer 
to a problem which Professor Glenn Hughes, direc- 
tor of the university drama school, shared with col- 
leagues in other colleges at the time. The audi- 
toriums then used for staging plays were much too 
large, affording only two evenings of performance 
to drama students who needed as much actual acting 
experience as possible. Seeking a more intimate, 
satisfying setting than that afforded by the huge 
auditorium, as well as one which would permit play- 
ing longer to smaller audiences, Professor Hughes 
decided to return to the arena of the ancient Greeks 
and platform performances of the commedia dell 
‘arte, in which the audience surrounded the spec- 
tators on three and sometimes four sides. 

So instantly popular was the Penthouse Theatre 
with its audiences as well as its performers, that Pro- 
fessor Hughes and his student cast, unwilling to 
impose further on their theatreminded host, moved 
into a ballroom on a lower floor in the same hotel, 
then later into a suite of lodge rooms, and finally in 
May of 1940 into a beautiful new building on the 
campus, a structure 112 by 84 feet, with an elliptical, 
dome-roofed central unit and rectangular wings. 
Although the new white building was only one story 
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high, the name of Penthouse Theatre was retained, 
in fond memory of the origin of the organization. 
The auditorium itself measures 42 by 48 feet, with 
three rows of seats totaling 172, surrounding a some- 
what elliptical playing area. Lighting is furnished by 
thirty-two spotlights concealed in the dome ceiling. 

Because arena staging has a great appeal not only 
to colleges seeking a closer actor-audience relation- 
ship, but to community theatres on a limited budget, 
theatre-in-the-round has grown tremendously since 
the founding of the Penthouse, and all during this 
time, throughout its eminently successful career, the 
Penthouse has been a focal point of observation and 
inquiry by other arena-minded production groups 
throughout this country and Europe. Among its 
other contributions to this movement, the Penthouse 
has pioneered in demonstrating the various types of 
production which are best suited to arena staging, 
and in developing the techniques necessary for such 
presentation. Its listings have included works by 
most of the major American playwrights and classics 
by Shakespeare, Wilde, Shaw and Ibsen. 

Another theatre on the university campus, the 
Showboat Theatre, is equally dramatic. Built to 
resemble an actual showboat, it actually rests upon 
a permanent foundation of piling on the shore of 
Portage Bay. Labor for the construction was fur- 
nished by the W.P.A., and the theatre was opened 
in 1938. The audience enters this unique playhouse 
by a covered walk or gangplank. The auditorium 
seats two hundred, and facilities include a revolving 
stage and a plaster dome at the back of the stage. 
Mostly American plays, both comedies and dramas, 
are staged here. 

A third theatre building is the University Play- 
house, formerly the Seattle Repertory Playhouse, 
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TOP TO BOTTOM. 


The Twin City Players, Benton Harbor, Michigan, offered 
this production of Dark of the Moon, directed by Victoria 
A. B. Ross. The ten scenes took place on a basic setting of 
platforms and a tree with added set pieces. 


Often a community theatre director will find among his 
volunteers actors who are physically ideal for certain 
characters, For the Macon Little Theatre’s production of 
Anastasia, Anita Grannis cast Katherine Drozeski as the 
charwoman and Roland Drozeski as the sleigh-driver 


purchased by the university in 1950. Experimental 
plays are staged here, as well as originals and operas 
and plays for children. Among the works presented 
have been a double bill of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex 
and Oedipus at Colonus, Antigone by the same 
author, and Jules Romains’ Doctor Knock. As direc- 


tor of an ambitious production program in the three 
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theatres, Professor Hughes finds a number of satis- 
factions. First, there is the creation of the three 
above-mentioned theatres, which operate for the 
public on a year-round basis and offer thirty plays 
and operas each year. Secondly, he takes special 
pleasure in the work that the many graduates are 
doing, among them Ella Raines, Lois Smith, Chet 
Huntley and William Hansen; and a final satisfaction, 
he says, is the fact that now, after thirty years, with 
three theatres built and operating, the administration 
is moving into a new half-million-dollar drama build- 
ing, providing needed classrooms, laboratories, offices 
and a library. 


Broadway in Georgia 


A century-old farmhouse in southeast Georgia 
now houses one of the most interesting theatre col- 
lections in the East, that of Ward Morehouse and 
his wife Rebecca Franklin, including photographs, 
sketches, songs, books, programs and souvenirs rep- 
resenting more than three decades on the American 
stage. An inveterate collector of programs, auto- 
graphed photos of the stars, and other theatrical 
memorabilia, Mr. Morehouse recently decided to 
move the material, stashed away in cellars and base- 
ments of various New York hotels, and make it more 
accessible to the public. The old farmhouse is the 
residence of Mrs. Morehouse’s brother, H. V. Frank- 
lin, who has turned over the upstairs to the museum, 
and invites theatre-minded browsers to come in and 
have a look. It is located eleven miles south of 
Statesboro (U.S. 301) at the junction of two old 
Colonial roads, Burkhalter and King’s Highway. 
“The museum is a little like my old office at the New 
York Sun,” says Mr. Morehouse, who was drama 
critic for that paper. “There the walls got so crowded 
that we even put pictures on the ceiling.” 


Pasadena Is Forty 


One of the best-known regional theatres in this 
country is celebrating its fortieth anniversary this 
year, the PASADENA PLAYHOUSE in California. 
Established by Gilmor Brown in 1917, it has continu- 
ously operated under his supervision as president 
and producing director. More than three thousand 
productions, including approximately 125 world pre- 
miéres, have been presented since its founding— 
either in the Mainstage Theatre where major pro- 
ductions are offered, or in one of the smaller, more 
intimate playhouses identified as the Patio, West 
Balcony and East Balcony Theatres. Enrollment of 
the Playhouse College of Theatre Arts is 250 stu- 
dents in acting, directing, writing. Notable among 
its alumni are Lee J. Cobb, Agnes de Mille, Martha 
Graham and Robert Preston. 


University Theatres in the News 
The UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE 
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recently toured Brazilian universities, as the first 


such drama group to be.sent abroad as a representa- 


tive of the American performing arts under the Pres- 
ident’s Special International Program for Cultural 
Presentations, which is administered by ANTA. The 
group offered a repertory of Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and Wilder’s Our Town, with 
the stage manager in the latter enacted in Portuguese 
by Minnesota Professor Floripe. After appearing at 
the Sao Paulo Biennial as an example of outstand- 
ing work in American university drama, and con- 
current with a Biennial exhibit on university train- 
ing in the plastic arts of the theatre in the United 
States, the Minnesota actors appeared at university 
campuses in Belem, Recife, Bahia and Rio de Janeiro, 
returning to the United States last month. 

The season on the home grounds opens on Novem- 
ber 7 with The Teahouse of the August Moon, di- 
rected by Kenneth L. Graham. 

The theatre again takes off for foreign lands, when, 
with its production of The Taming of the Shrew, 
directed by Frank M. Whiting and opening on the 
campus November 28, it departs on a ten-week tour 
of the Orient, under the auspices of the U. S. Defense 
Department. 

For the production of Strindberg’s The Dream 
Play at the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS THE- 


ATRE, the fifty-minute musical score was composed 


Strindberg’s The Dream Play at the University of Illinois 
Theatre used in its setting a series of cyclorama projections 
vhich “melted” from one to another. Charles Shattuck di- 
rected, and original music was by L. A. Hiller. 
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by chemist-musician L. A. Hiller of the chemistry 
faculty, whose compositions have been broadcast in 
Sweden and England. Director Charles Shattuck has 
cued tapes of the music available, should other or- 
ganizations wish to hear them. The production, 
which employed a series of cyclorama projections, 
was costumed in mixed European (1900) and native 
Swedish dress. 

The UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI THEATRE, which 
each winter season supplies the best of its actors to 
the local professional COCONUT GROVE PLAY- 
HOUSE (some fifteen participated last season), will 
be the recipient of a special gift from Grove producer 
George Engle, who, at the opening of each show in 
the coming season. will present to the University 
library books on the drama valued at $100, a total 
of some $1200 for the season. 

Proceeds of a benefit performance of The Teahouse 
of the August Moon by the MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY PLAYERS, East Lansing, were pre- 
sented to Okinawa’s University of the Ryukyus in 
the form of a check from the group for $314, ear- 
marked for redevelopment of the university’s fire- 
damaged library. Several members of the Teahouse 
cast were University of the Ryukyus personnel or 
Okinawa residents, with Kiyoshi Kabira, graduate 
student from Okinawa, in the role of Sakini. 

GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, Kentucky, is cur- 
rently touring an original dramatization of the Bibli- 
cal Book of Job through November 20, playing in 
churches in central and southeastern Kentucky. 
Next month the producing group, the Maskrafters, 
will present Waiting for Godot on the campus. Orlin 
Corey is directing both works.(continued on page 92) 
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ABOVE: Morris Gest, in 1907, at the height of his 
association with Oscar Hammerstein at the Victoria, 
the Paradise Roof and the Manhattan Opera House. 


RIGHT: Machnow, the Russian giant, brought over by 
Morris Gest for summer sensation at Hammerstein’s 
Paradise Roof in 1906. 
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hammerstein 


by Oliver M. Sayler and Marjorie Barkentin 


Part II 


(This is a continuation of the chapter of the same title from the 
manuscript biography of Morris Gest, excerpts from which THEATRE 
ARTS began publishing in the October issue. This installment from 
If This Be Madness—— not only recounts incidents in the novitiate of 
the pioneer in the Theatre International—a movement in the arts en- 
joying a sturdy rebirth today—but also highlights the common ground 
which brought Oscar Hammerstein and Morris Gest together and 
intertwined their fates. Both had arrived on our shores, thirty years 
apart, as penniless boys with high ambitions—the elder from Ger- 
many, the younger from Russia—only to find in America a rich and 
rewarding fulfillment of their dreams.) 
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ABOVE: Sinister and sultry, Mary Garden’s Salome put Hammerstein’s Manhattan on the grand opera map in its 
first season. Fannie Brice jumped from seventy-five a week to “F-f-f-four-fifty,” 


with an assist from Morris Gest 


RIGHT: Transformed, at the urgency of Morris Gest, from Drury Lane—and melodrama—Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House in West Thirty-fourth Street bore this facade in its second season of grand opera, 1907-08 


No matter how thrilling it was to spend your summer hunting hits for Hammer- 
stein without salary, you had to buckle down and make some money when winter came. 
Young Gest was rewarded with exclusive speculating concessions at the Victoria, and 
his ticket “library” across the street prospered, with the playgoing public willing to pay 
premiums for the privilege of seeing The Girl of the Golden West at the original Belasco, 
later the Republic, now the Victory; George M. Cohan’s Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 
way at the New Amsterdam; The Lion and the Mouse at the Lyceum; Ethel Barry- 
more in Barrie’s Alice Sit-by-the-Fire at the Criterion; Fritzi Scheff in Mlle. Modiste 
at the Knickerbocker; or the season’s most refreshing prodigy, Elsie Janis, in The 
Vanderbilt Cup at the Broadway. 

‘But you can’t get him,” Gest overheard John Ringling say to Willie Hammerstein 
in the Victoria lobby one night in the spring of 1906. “Barnum and Bailey have failed, 
and our best men have tried every known trick. He’s afraid of the ocean voyage, and he 
simply won’t budge, no matter what you offer him.” 

Gest was all ears. The easy thing never interested him. The difficult, the impossible, 
had always fascinated him, and always would. When he found out that Ringling had 
been talking about Machnow, a Russian giant who had created a sensation first in Ger- 
many and then in London, he begged Willie Hammerstein: “Send me! I'll get him!” 

In his quizzical, noncommittal manner, Willie looked Gest over from top to toe 
and replied, “I believe you will. All right, go ahead and try.” 
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“Get him!” yelled Gest, as he followed the sailors 
with their writhing burden up the gangplank. “Get 
those pictures! Get the plates for me at any cost!” 

Eric obeyed instructions—at a heavy price—and 
heaved a sigh of relief as he barely caught the 
gangplank. 

“I got them, Morrie,” he reported breathlessly. 
“Gott! With those pictures 4 

“Yeh!” said Gest, understanding now why Ring- 
ling had failed. “With those pictures we’ll land on 
every front page in the world.” 

“We'd have landed in jail, more likely,” retorted 
Eric. “Those plates showed us moving a man out of 
the country by force. It’s a serious offense— 
shanghaiing!” 

“But the plates!” entreated Gest. “What did you 
do with the plates?” 

“Morrie, what the hell do you think I did with 
them? I threw them into the English Channel!” 

“Eric, you are a damn fool!” It was now Gest’s 
turn to fly into a truly Machnowian rage. “I ordered 
that guy to take those pictures! I paid the ship’s 
band to play so nobody would notice what was going 
on! We aren’t shanghaiing Machnow—we’re keep- 
ing him from breaking his contract! And you’ve 
thrown away the greatest publicity photographs that 
were ever made!” 

Fear of uniforms, of Authority, overshadowed 
Machnow’s fear of the sea, once they got under way. 
Whenever he got rambunctious, Gest would parade 
a cohort of the crew past him, and he would subside 


at once. Besides, he became the center of the pas- 
sengers’ curiosity and attention. Bets were made on 
his capacity to drink soda pop—whether he’d eat 
thirty or fifty oranges for breakfast—how many 
eggs went into his omelet—how many loaves of bread 


McIntyre and Heath, 
Morris Gest’s appetizer 
for Oscar Hammerstein 
and sure-fire repeaters 
at the Victoria. 
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he could consume. With an opportunity to indulge 
his gambling spirit and at the same time get his hero 
talked about, Gest took bets on Machnow’s gastro- 
nomic feats. 

“If he doesn’t drink fifteen bottles of soda pop, I'll 
treat the crowd. Come on! Watch him! Count ’em!” 

There was no risk of insulting Machnow, who 
understood no English, and he would plunge into the 
task of serious eating and drinking, all unconcerned. 
He was just being natural—for him! As he ploughed 
his way through a heap of food or a case of liquid re- 
freshment, the betting would become as exciting as 
on the shipboard horses. Winner or loser, after the 
fun was over, Gest always stood treat for the sur- 
rounding crowd. Passengers stood in line to catch 
a glimpse of where Machnow slept. No stateroom 
was large enough to accornmodate him, so a passage- 
way was blocked off, and the floor was padded with 
mattresses. Whenever he approached the ship’s rail, 
people would gasp for fear he would fall overboard, 
for the barrier on which normal folk leaned came 
only to his thighs. 

When the Pretoria docked in Hoboken on June 
16, 1906, there was no Machnow aboard. An anony- 





mous letter to the immigration officials on Ellis Is- 
land, charging him with mental equipment out of all 
proportion to his physical stature, turned the trick of 
detaining him there. His debarkation was almost as 
stormy as his embarkation, with photographers to 
catch his every tantrum. There was no charge on 
which he could be held, though, and once more 
Morris Gest maneuvered the Waldorf-Astoria into 
the same publicity it had gained the summer before 
by refusing to admit Abdul Kader and his Three 
Wives. 

Machnow’s “act” at Hammerstein’s was of no im- 
portance. The big fellow could neither sing nor 
dance nor speak a word of English. He was just a 
harmless monstrosity, something to be looked at, 
wondered at, talked about. He could stand on the 
stage and shake hands with people in the balcony 
boxes. If he climbed to the balcony, he could shake 
hands with those in the gallery. There was a stand- 
ing offer of a hundred-dollar bill to anyone in the 
audience who could reach the bill in Machnow’s 
hand, held straight out from his shoulder, and vol- 
unteers were permitted to jump, stretch or stand 
on a chair, thus providing plenty of amateur amuse- 
ment free to the management, for no one ever 
succeeded. 

It was Gest’s task to serve as interpreter for the 
Russian, and he made it an opportunity to try out 
his own ideas of publicity. A red tin Lizzy was the 
equipage he chose for Machnow’s daily outing—still 


something of a curiosity itself, but guaranteed to 
stop traffic with the mountainous Machnow stuffed 
into its toy proportions. Wherever it went, there 
were crowds. Wherever there were crowds, there 
was a nuisance in the eyes of the law. Wherever 
there was a nuisance, there was news. It was an in- 
fallible formula! 


At Gest’s suggestion, Willie Hammerstein an- 
nounced that the giant would shake hands with the 
children of Manhattan in the Mall in Central Park. 
Fully ten thousand boys and girls and grownups 
were waiting for Machnow at the appointed hour. 
Captain Ferris and police reserves were waiting for 
him, too, to warn Gest of arrest if there was a dis- 
turbance. By the time they reached the bandstand, 
the crowd was a mob, and the hands of the law 
clapped down on Machnow and Willie Hammerstein. 
Gest went aleng to the Arsenal as interpreter. 

Bail was fixed and security arranged, and then 
the Law ran into a Dead End. Machnow refused to 
sign the blotter. 

“He can’t read or write,” explained Gest. 

“Let him make his mark,” said the Captain. 

There was a colloquy in Russian, and then Gest 
interpreted: “He won’t do it. He’s afraid he'll be 
sending his mother in Russia off to Siberia.” 

Reason, joking, caresses, entreaty, all failed to 
move him. The reserves came in and lined up along- 
side the wall. This time uniforms failed to impress 
him. He gave them a look of disgust and started to 
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walk out. 

“Hold on,” yelled the Sergeant, “you're not 
through yet!” 

With his escape barred, Machnow calmly turned, 
took a chair and sat down. Gest told him in Russian 
he’d have to stay till he touched the pen, and then, 
with a moan, translated the giant’s reply, “He says 
he stays one, two, three years! He doesn’t care!” 

But Gest and Hammerstein did. The matinée 
hour was approaching. What was the magic word to 
close the door they had opened so rashly? 

It wasn’t the Captain’s, certainly. “Lock him 
up!” he commanded. 

There was no room for his huge hulk in the Ar- 
senal cells, and so he was bundled inte the Black 
Maria in much the same way Gest had shanghied 
him at Dover. At the East Sixty-seventh Street Sta- 
tion, they showed him the cells, the Gest even 
threatened to have him deported to the Siberian 
mines. Finally, after everyone had touched the pen 
to prove it wasn’t poisonous, it was thrust into his 
unwilling fingers, and the Majesty of the Law was 
satisfied until next morning at nine o’clock when the 
case was to come up in Yorkville Court. 


Wherever Machnow went, people closed in on 
him like steel filings drawn to a magnet. In court, 
therefore, he had to elbow his way to the judge’s 
desk—or, rather, “knee” his way, for his elbows 
dwelt in a kind of empty stratosphere above every- 
one’s head. 


After hearing the evidence, Magistrate Cornell 
ruled that apparently Machnow couldn’t enter 
Central Park without giving an “Exhibition.” He 
had done so without a permit. “Five dollars’ fine 
for Feodor Machnow. The same amount for Williara 
Hammerstein. Case adjourned!” 


The whole town became Machnow-conscious. 
Even Teddy Marks, the goat of the domestic menag- 
erie which was one of the attractions on the Paradise 
Roof, fell victim to the craze. The giant had con- 
ceived a deep affection for the little fellow, and 
though Teddy was stronger on odor than Machnow, 
there was no jealousy on that account. One day a 
wagon piled high with bales of hay broke down in 
42nd Street, just in front of the stage entrance to 
the Victoria. A passing Earl Wilson of the day sug- 
gested that it might be a new kind of Russian break- 
fast food for Machnow. Upstairs on the Roof, Teddy 
had been biting scallops out of the tin scenery, but 
when the scent of the hay reached his nostrils, he 
leaped to the parapet, saw the tempting bales piled 
on the sidewalk beneath him, and said to himself, 
“If Machnow could do it, I can!” One long leap of 
forty feet landed him on the top bale, but it also 
broke his leg. To put him out of his agony, they 
fed him a copy of The Evening Journal, and ten 
minutes later, according to Rennold Wolf of The 
Morning Telegraph, Teddy died of yellow fever! 

(continued on page 88) 
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by 
Edward A. 


Bertram Tanswell (left), director of 
Denison productions, and the 

author receive a poster illustrating 

a Kabuki play from T. Saito, 
manager of the Kabuki Theatre in 
Tokyo. The presentation was 

made at the end of the 1957 tour. 


Unusual natural settings such as this 
one are anything but rarities for 

the touring university group. The 
Denison Players presented 

I Like It Here for members of the 
70th Engineer Battalion in this 
forest locale near Salzburg. 


On their first overseas tour in the 
summer of 1953, the Denison Players 
performed Americana, a program 

of folk plays, in England and 
Scotland. This trio includes, from 
left: Frederic Curry, Harry 

Swoger and Christine Kornman. 





The Department of Theatre Arts of Denison University in Granville, Ohio, can point to an 
impressive record in the matter of foreign tours. On September 1 the Denison Players completed 
their fifth consecutive overseas tour. On that date the 1957 company, consisting of eighteen 
students, arrived in San Francisco after spending eleven weeks presenting The Man Who Came 
to Dinner before United States troops in the Far East. These five companies, in their three tours 
of Europe and two in the Far East, have traveled for fifty-four weeks and covered approximately 
a hundred thousand miles; they have entertained more than three hundred audiences totaling 
125,000 persons, and these audiences have been scattered throughout England, Scotland, Austria, 
Italy, France, Germany, Okinawa, Korea and Japan. The casts have included forty-four differ- 
ent individuals, including thirteen who have gone on more than one of the five tours. 

To their audiences these players have carried one play for children, Grandmother Sly-Boots; 
a program entitled Americana, representing folk dramas from four sections of the United States; 
and eight modern comedies: Hay Fever, I Like It Here, Personal Appearance, Here Today, Dear 
Ruth, The Moon Is Blue, But Not Goodbye and The Man Who Came to Dinner. They have 
played under all kinds of circumstances—outdoors, on improvised stages, in the round, in state 
theatres, service clubs, motion-picture houses, bombed-out buildings, churches, hospitals, com- 
munity theatres, airplane hangers, wind tunnels and royal opera houses. Audiences have ranged 
in size from fifty-two in a small hospital in Japan to two thousand for an outdoor performance 
deep in the Vienna woods where the men were engaged in maneuvers. 

Companies have traveled by bus, truck, airplanes of all descriptions, boat, jeep, tank, train, 
ship, helicopter and afoot. Never have they found circumstances which made it impossible to 
present the play. Everywhere they have discovered enthusiasm for theatre and thousands of new 
recruits for it. Men who never before had witnessed a performance in the legitimate theatre 
have crowded backstage to offer their thanks and praise for an entertainment medium wholly 
new to them. Frequently they have been able to express that delight only by saying: “This is 
the best movie I’ve ever seen!” 

It all started in the fall of 1952 when a representative of the Oxford Players, having made a 
tour of this country, requested that Denison act as an exchange group for a tour of England in the 
summer of 1953. He had visited many college campuses and decided to give Denison the first 
chance to accept or refuse the opportunity. The University Theatre and friends of the group man- 
aged to underwrite the venture to the extent of $4,000, which paid organizational expenses, roy- 
alties and transportation to and from England for the company of six. Once overseas, the group 
was entertained in English homes, received the endorsement and sponsorship of the British 
Drama League, and played for a month to capacity audiences throughout England and Scotland. 
So successful was the production that an invitation came from the Edinburgh Festival to appear 
on that program. This was the first time in history that an American drama group—amateur or 
professional—had been so honored. The company opened with more than ordinary opening-night 
jitters, but when the final curtain fell the members were greeted with the stamping of feet and 
a round of bravos. Critics came back to meet the company after ten curtain calls, and every 
newspaper gave it enthusiastic notices on the following day. The reviews included such comment 
as: “something fresh from America,” “Could England do as well?” and “matchless characteriza- 
tions and flawless technique.” So unanimous was the praise that qn invitation came for a further 
engagement in London; and once again the critics employed superlatives. 

Through the Reuters news agency the United States Departrnent of Defense learned of the 
Denison Players—and that they worked without scenery or properties. Negotiations were soon 
under way for a 1954 tour of military installations in Europe; we were to have a repertoire of 
three full-length comedies and a total baggage allotment of three hundred pounds. 

William Brasmer, associate director of theatre at Denison, organized and directed the English 
tour. I have been in charge of the four additional ones, all of whose productions were directed by 
Bertram Tanswell, New York actor and director, and frequent guest artist on the Denison campus. 

The experiences of these companies include many incidents not in the script, as the saying is. 


roots theatre on foreign soil 
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There was a performance near Pisa, given without costumes, make-up or properties, since all bag- 
gage had been held up at the Brenner Pass. The players have lived with soldiers during maneu- 
vers. Once they were detained outside Salzburg in the wee hours because the escort officer did 
not know the password. A Denison company performed in view of Russian guards on the border 
of Czechoslovakia. Our players have performed with only the illumination provided by the head- 
lights of a jeep whose front wheels were propped up on wooden blocks; they weathered two 
typhoons in Okinawa: and they were aboard an airplane which lost an engine a thousand miles 
from Honolulu. They played to standing-room-only houses for seven weeks in Korea, and serv- 
icemen bartered to obtain tickets because only fourteen of the latter could be allotted to every two 
hundred men. The plays have been staged under other handicaps as weil. Members of one com- 
pany spent fifty consecutive hours without sleep. Dressing rooms, of course, were a luxury infre- 
quently encountered. The only basic theatrical ingredients of which our players were always 
sure were script and audience. 


Just before beginning the 1957 tour, I conferred with Lawrence Phillips, executive vice- 
president of the U.S.O. Camp Shows. He emphasized the popularity and success of our companies 
and asked for an explanation, where-upon I outlined our general policies. 


From the very beginning, I explained, we have tried to avoid playing down to our audi- 
ences, or over their heads. We keep two things in mind: Mere than half the men to whom we 
play have never seen a first-class stage production, and our audiences seek entertainment and 
escape—not education. They are homesick for some aspect of this country, not for the classics 
we might offer our students on the college campus. We know that we must challange them, but 
that we must not outdistance their ability to appreciate our productions. To do so would disap- 
point them now, and it might well deprive the theatre of a potential audience. We are sure that 
these audiences are starved for laughter, for the English language spoken by men and women 
from their own country. And we feel that we can satisfy these urges and still furnish our audi- 
ences with something better than most of them have seen before. 


The choice of a company is a major item, I pointed out. The greatest care is given in select- 
ing individual members. The first test is always: “How will this person travel, get along with the 
group, co-operate? What about his health, temperament, common sense?” These matters are all 
of paramount importance, for frequently the company is together twenty-four hours in a day, and 
nerves can wear very thin. The second question is: “What kind of impression and appearance 
will he or she make off the stage?” The plavers, after all, represent America as well as the uni- 
versity. Each is an ambassador to the serviceraen and the natives of the countries visited. 
Finally, and some might erroneously consider it first, we ask ourselves: “How well does the per- 
former fit the role he is to play? What about his talent and technique as an actor?” I say “errone- 
ously,” for if there is dissension or dissatisfaction with personalities, the performance will suffer 
anyway. Those in charge of professional entertainment both in Europe and the Far East have 
said repeatedly that company dissension and unfortunate choice of personnel cause far more 
problems than any other factors. 

Once a student is invited to be a member of the company, he is warned that he is never to 
complain, regardless of what we encounter in the way of living conditions, food, mode of travel 
or accommodations for performances. Our goal is 100 per cent acceptance of local conditions. 
It may seem utterly impossible to give a performance in some instances, but to the personnel 
of such a locale, our only comment is: “This is easy—you should see some of the spots we've 
had to work in!” The company always manages to come up with a solution, much to the sur- 
prise of the committee in charge. It is amazing what Army blankets, bulletin boards, Coca-Cola 
crates, hospital screens and even our own baggage can do in turning a barren room into the 
locale required for the performance. 

Our greatest satisfaction has come on some twenty occasions: After performing at certain 
overseas stations, the Denison Players have returned the following year to find that the soldiers 
have voluntarily organiz>d their own dramatic groups. In two cases these groups became so 
proficient that the Army sent them on tour. It’s something of a thrill to realize that we have also 
served as a spur to further creative work and the constructive use of leisure time. 

Aside from some excellent dramatic training and foreign travel for approximately fifty 
college students—each has received a per diem and transportation only — we have provided 
much-needed entertainment for thousands of soldiers. I like to believe also that there has been 
some education involved, that we have done something for the legitimate theatre as an institution 


—by introducing it to many not acquainted with it, and perhaps by recruiting audiences for the 
future. 
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Spin back the clocks to the eventful year of 1907. 
Oklahoma, the forty-sixth state, was admitted to the 
union. Georgia adopted prohibition. Mrs. Russell 
Sage gave $10,000,000 to the Sage Foundation, and 
we had a financial panic. Sixteen U. S. battleships 
started on an around-the-world trip, intended as a 
peaceful display of force. John Drew and Billie 
Burke opened in My Wife at the Empire; The Merry 
Widow, installed at the New Amsterdam, became the 
country’s theatrical sensation, and the city of St. 
Louis got a new playhouse, the American. 

The American, a notable theatre of the Midwest, 
which drew upon a clientele within hundreds of 
miles of St. Louis, lasted for forty-six years. It opened 
in April of 1907 as a variety house, and it closed 
May 2, 1953, with The Fourposter, starring Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy. Vesta Victoria, a tre- 
mendous favorite in vaudeville of the early century, 
was the headliner of the first bill in 07 and she was 
challenged for top honors by a young gum-chewing 
lariat thrower. His name was Will Rogers. 

The American, which had a capacity of 1707 re- 
served seats, went along for some years as a vaude- 
ville house, as a home for Triangle Pictures, and as 
a haven for the popular-priced Stair and Havlin 
attractions. 

Klaw and Erlanger took over the house in January 
of 1918, and the first play to reach the theatre under 
the new management was the enduring Ben Hur. 
Melville Stoltz, who bathed Anna Held in milk and 
who was regarded as one of the top exploitation men 
of the entire entertainment field, was the American’s 
manager from 1918 through the season of 1920-21. 
The alert and popular Paul Beisman took over the 
managership in 1923, held the post to the end of the 
theatre’s career and carries on with the new Amer- 
ican. He also serves as general manager of the 
Municipal Opera Association, which has been going 
in for big-time musical productions at the Forest 
Park amphitheatre for many years. The two jobs 
make Beisman one of the busiest of all Missourians. 
He can no longer count the number of airplane trips 
he’s had between St. Louis and New York. 

The American, throughout its busy career, was 
played by just about all of the great stars. It was 
one of the favorite theatres of Mrs. Fiske, an actress 
who, in her coast-to-coast wanderings, played the- 
tents, skating rinks and B.P.O.E. halls. 
Engraved invitations for her Christmas Eve per- 
formance of Mary, Mary Quite Contrary in 1923 
were sent out by the management. There wasn’t an 
empty seat in the house that night. Robert B. Man- 
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tell, irked by a seeming clamor for a Hamlet in 
modern dress, tried the experiment “just to show 
the public how bad it could be.” The reception was 
so enthusiastic he found it necessary to include pre- 
sentations of Hamlet in modern clothes at all stands 
for the rest of his tour that year. 

The famous old American was torn down to make 
way for a fifteen-hundred-car garage. The new 
American, a remodeled version of the former Shu- 
bert, is located at Grand Avenue and Olive Street. It 
has a marble facade, new murals and chairs, a new 
orchestra pit and renovated dressing rooms that 
delight all players occupying them. “We have com- 
pletely rehabilitated the house,” says Paul Beisman, 
“and next to the Huntington Hartford Theatre in 
Hollywood we believe that we have the finest theatre 
in America devoted to legitimate attractions.” The 
new American opened October 5, 1953, with Kind 
Sir, starring Mary Martin and Charles Boyer. 

— Ward Morehouse 








The interior of the old American Theatre in St. Louis, 1907-53. 
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America’s Dramatic Critics 


Edgar S. VanOlinda, Albanian, of 
the Times-Union, who has to hunt 
theatre far afield. 


Just about everybody in Albany, New York, knows Edgar S. VanOlinda. He’s five feet six, 
weighs 140, has a twinkle in his eye, and he’s enormously likeable. Now seventy-three, he’s 
been a member of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church of Albany for fifty-two years, and for many 
years he was the tenor soloist. 

Mr. VanOlinda is also an ardent theatre-goer and a dramatic critic. He gets little chance 
these days to put his profession into practice because Albany is a town that Broadway has been 
skipping in recent years. So he reviews the summer theatres during the hot weather. The last 
touring attractions to reach the state capital of New York were Oklahoma! and Tallulah Bank- 
head in Private Lives. They went everywhere. 

Born in Troy, New York, October 15, 1884, Mr. VanOlinda was educated at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Preparatory School and was a classmate of the late Walter Hampden when that 
actor was known as Walter H. Dougherty. A newspaperman for half a century, Mr. VanOlinda 
was appointed drama critic and editor and music critic of the Albany Times-Union in 1936, 
and he now covers all major entertainment in Albany, Troy and Schenectady. He also gets 
around to the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Tanglewood concerts and to Ted Shawn’s dance 
festivals in the Berkshires. 

Mr. VanOlinda writes a popular daily column, “Around the Town”; he likes to go to Ber- 
muda for his vacations, and he is among those who mourn the passing of the distinguished 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall, Albany’s house for the road plays, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1940. 

Now in fine health, Edgar VanOlinda has given no thought to any such nonsense as retire- 
ment, and it’s his hope that anything so catastrophic hasn’t occurred to the management of the 
Times-Union. He and his wife, whom he met in the choir. loft, have been married for forty- 
two years, and they’ve lived for a long time in an apartment in Albany’s South Lake Avenue. 

“This city used to be a great road town,” says Mr. VanOlinda in commenting upon the 
capital’s yesterdays. “We got nearly all of the good ones. Why, Henry Irving made his last 
appearance in the United States in Albany. 

“T’ve been going to the theatre for sixty years, and it’s been my experience that Albany 
is a natural stop between New York and Buffalo, but we don’t get the touring attractions any 
more. There’s really now no place for a road play in Albany. But—wait a minute. The 
Colonial, an old house, just might be available if somebody wanted to send something our way. 
It seats about one thousand.” 

Mr. VanOlinda, always a sentimentalist, observes that a perfect booking to mark the 
resurgence of the drama in Albany would be that of Frances Starr in a good new play. Many 
Albanians recall Miss Starr in her girlhood, when she was a bright-eyed ingénue in Albany, 
and some years before she went on to Broadway to win acclaim in such plays as The Rose of 
the Rancho, The Easiest Way and Marie-Odile. 


— Ward Morehouse 
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the season 


in Full Swing 


COUNTERCLOCKWISE 
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Jack Donohue (center) directs the principals of Rumple 
during a rehearsal session for the musical, due early this 
month. Gretchen Wyler plays a cartoon writer, and Eddie 
Foy, Jr. appears as a comic-strip character. Also in the com- 
pany are Stephen Douglass and Jerome Cowan. 


The action in Herman Wouk’'s comedy Nature’s Way revolves 
around a pregnant wife who practices “nature’s way” exer- 
cises while her husband collaborates on a musical comedy. 
From left: Orson Bean (the husband), Joe Silver, Betsy von 
Furstenberg (the wife) and Audrey Christie 


Comedienne Nancy Walker, playing the part of a police- 
woman in love with a jazz musician, goes through a dance 
sequence in Copper and Brass. The new musical also employs 
the services of Dick Williams (the musician), Joan Blondell 
(the policewoman’s mother) and Alice Pearce 


Carson McCullers’ The Square Root of Wonderful, described 
as a “love story,” involves the services of this well-known 
pair: Anne Baxter, who returned to Broadway after an 
absence of almost twenty years, and director José Quintero, 
recently involved with Eugene O’Neill works 
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new plays and musicals 


among Broadway’s fall offerings 
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Miles White’s costumes follow closely the styles of Moliére’s 
period. This sketch is of Lucinda (Jayne Turner) and two 
of her maids 


Under the direction of H. C. Potter (rear), Susan Johnson 
(left), Jack Carter and Billie Worth rehearse a sequence in 
Carefree Heart. 


Jack Carter looks on as Jayne Turner and Allen Case go 
through a dance number in the new musical. The choreog- 
raphy is by Dania Krupska 


Carefree Heart, a new musical based on two Mol- 
iére comedies, is scheduled to arrive at the ANTA 
Theatre in New York early this month after under- 
going a series of title changes. (Originally it was 
known as The Doctor in Spite of Himself, then as 
Speak, Lucinda!) H.C. Potter, the director, de- 
scribes the adaptation as “60 per cent Moliére’s The 
Doctor in Spite of Himself (Le Médecin malgré lui), 
25 per cent Bob Wright and George Forrest (who 
provided the musical adaptation and lyrics, and who 
previously collaborated on Kismet and Song of Nor- 
way) and 15 per cent from a little-known Moliére 
work, A Doctor’s Love (L’Amour médecin), which 
was a musical itself when performed before Louis 
XIV in 1665.” Produced by Lynn Loesser and 
Shamus Locke, Carefree Heart has Jack Carter, Su- 
san Johnson, Melville Cooper, Billie Worth and Jayne 
Turner in the leading roles. Potter, whose Broad- 
way debut as a director came in Overture (1930), 
and whose last assignment there was Sabrina Fair 
(1953), is staging his first Broadway musical in 
Carefree Heart, though musicals are no novelty to 
him. He has directed quite a number of musical 
films, several of which recently have been shown 
on television. Unlike the average Hollywood and 
Broadway musicals in which boy-and-girl choruses 
are a mainstay, Carefree Heart dispenses with a 
chorus. All dancing and singing are done by mem- 
bers of the cast who have parts of some importance. 
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and the Romantic Ideal 


The author sings the title role in the Metropolitan Opera’s new production 
of Eugene Onegin. 


Peter [lich Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin, the Metropolitan Opera’s choice 
to open its 1957-58 season, has been absent from the Met for nearly forty 
years. This work based on the Pushkin epic is being presented in English 
with Peter Brook as director and with lavish new décor by Rolf Gérard. It 
should enjoy great success and bring widespread popularity for Eugene 
Onegin, that young, restless aristocrat of the early nineteenth century 
Onegin is Europe’s classic romantic ideal, and any perforrner who is brash 
enough to portray him must look, as well as sound, credib!e 

It has been said that lack of a suitable Onegin is the reason America has 
neglected this masterwork inspired by the great Russian poet. This may well 
be, but western Europe, too, has been just as delinquent in presenting Push- 
kin’s story-in-verse. It had not played in any of the European capitals for 
years when I was asked to help restore it to the repertory of the Vienna State 
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George London in costume 
for Eugene Onegin. 

Prior to this new produc- 
tion, the Met had last 
staged the opera in 1920. 
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Opera in 1950. Naturally I jumped at the chance. At that time, Vienna was a focal point 
of East-West psychological warfare insofar as cultural matters were concerned, and 
Vienna being Vienna, music was a principal instrument in the cultural struggle. Even be- 
fore rehearsals began, I discovered that, for the Russians, Eugene Onegin represents 
much more than a fictional character in a musical work. He is an institution, a symbol, 
a psychological monument. Despite revolution and a consciousness of things proletarian, 
Eugene Onegin—the dashing aristocrat—is evidently what the Soviet male fancies him- 
self to be, and what the Soviet female secretly would like him to be. 

On opening night of Onegin the Theater an der Wien was packed with bemedaled 
Russian colonels. Their suspicion of the whole attempt by Westerners to stage a pre- 
sentable production changed, as the opera progressed, to disbelief at the thought that I, 
the star in the title role, could actually be an American. After the performance they 
came backstage, firing a torrent of Russian at me. Even the interpreters would not believe 
that I was a transplanted Californian, knew no Russian and had memorized my lines 
phonetically. They insisted it couldn’t be so. How could an American have such feeling 
for Pushkin—and in Russian, too! I shrugged and they shrugged and that ended it. But 
I did have a secret. It wasn’t the memorizing of the Russian that helped me to perform 
with “Russian feeling”; this was really due to my awareness of the character of Onegin 
and his creator, Alexander Pushkin, whom I had admired and read, and whose life and 
times I had studied intently during the weeks of rehearsal. 

Pushkin was a true genius of his age, an almost unique figure in Russian literature, 
one of the leading spirits of the romantic era. This period produced an incredible 
number of literary giants: Byron, Keats, Shelley, Goethe and Schiller, as well as Hugo, 
Lamartine, Musset and Dumas pére. These impressive figures all flourished within 
the first few decades of the nineteenth century—and, in a few cases, just prior to this 
as well. It is only in the framework of the romantic movement that we can truly com- 
prehend the character Eugene Onegin. He is an authentic figure of that age in which love 
—unconsummated, unrequited and always undying—led almost invariably to acts of self- 
sacrifice and heroism. 

For dramatic purposes Pushkin did not need to invest Onegin with his own talents, 
but in most other respects the similarity between the character and his creator is 


inescapable. The essential components of the author’s personality are perfectly revealed 
in Onegin. Indeed, the very zeal with which Pushkin denies these similarities is only 
too obvious: (continued on page 83) 


London sang the name role in 

the Tchaikovsky work at the Vienna 
State Opera in a cast that also 
included Ljuba Welitch. 
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the Royal Ballet 


The continuing revelation of the Royal Ballet’s 
production of The Sleeping Beauty must surely 
rank as a theatrical miracle—especially so in an 
era hardly distinguished for sustained repertory 
achievement. As it was in 1949, when the com- 
pany first presented the ballet as its New York 
opener, so it was in 1950, in 1955 and again this 
season. The Garland Dance was a bore then, and 
still is, and the same goes for that little game of 
blindman’s buff played in the forest by Prince 
Florimund and his merry madcaps. But who 
wants to quibble when everything else is so per- 
fectly, exquisitely right? 

The miracle of Margot Fonteyn as the sixteen- 
year-old Princess Aurora is without parallel: The 
thought each season is that she can’t still be as 
good, and somehow she is always better. Strange 
how the most precious moments of youth are 
generally captured best by those who will never 
know them again. This is not to say that Dame 
Margot is ready for the old folk’s home, but with 
the possible exception of Svetlana Bariosova, all 
of the other ballerinas of the company act as if 
they truly were just sixteen years old. Techni- 
cally, they dance like whizzes; what they lack is 
authority on the stage and projection over the 
footlights. Nadia Nerina in Sylvia is a case in 
point. This little lass dances the tar out of the 
role, and looks lovely to boot. But when the time 
comes for her to take to the warpath or beguile 
an Oriental pirate, Miss Nerina is like a little girl 
trying on her mother’s clothes. 

If the above assignments seem somewhat out of 
the line of duty for classical ballerinas, blame it 
on Tasso, who thought up the whole incredible 
story, or Louis Mérante, whose Sylvia ou La 
Nymphe de Diane ‘based on a libretto by Jules 
Barbier and Baron de Reinach) came first in 
1876. If, on the other hand, the music for Sylvia 
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by Emily Coleman 


seems irresistible, and the choreography equally 
so—which both are—then credit Léo Delibes and 
Frederick Ashton. 

In a strict sense Sylvia cannot be called a “new” 
production of the Royal Ballet’s current Ameri- 
can season, for it was played on a somewhat selec- 
tive basis during the company’s 1953 tour. Never- 
theless, it is a far more welcome addition to the 
repertoire than the Royal Ballet’s new restora- 
tion of Petrouchka. Somehow the exotic colors of 
the Stravinsky-Fokine-Benois creation which tore 
Paris apart in 1911 are not compatible with the 
pastel palette of the British. 

Pastels, however, have a remarkable affinity 
with the glittering regality of silver and gold, and 
no better proof exists than Birthday Offering, 
Ashton’s contribution to the company’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration last year. Though 
it is frankly labeled a piéce d’occasion, the work 
immediately claimed a place in the Royal Ballet’s 
permanent repertoire. It is designed for seven bal- 
lerinas and their cavaliers, and includes, as is only 
right and just, a breath-taking pas de deux for 
Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes. One Ameri- 
can critic of the work suggested that Birthday 
Offering was little more than Anthony Tudor’s 
Gala Performance without belly laughs. As su- 
nerb a bit of satire on ballerinadom as that gem is, 
Tudor nonetheless knew whereof he choreo- 
graphed, and so did Ashton. Few Americans could 
carry off the disciplined etiquette of mass courtli- 
ness without breaking up—viz. one secret of the 
success of Gala Performance. Similarly, only the 
British can stand around and do nothing as if 
that were the only graceful thing in the world to 
do—hence one part of the beauty of Birthday 
Offering. 

A younger generation of British choreographers 
took the stage during the Royal Ballet’s second 
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week at the Metropolitan with Kenneth MacMil- 
lan’s Solitaire and John Cranko’s The Prince of 
the Pagodas, amply illustrating that the company 
has a wary eye peeled toward its obligations to 
the future, as well as the present and past. Al- 
though Solitaire lacks any great dramatic im- 
pact—indeed, it was not designed with that in 
mind—it is a cleverly designed piece of pure 
dance which bears out the already established 
thought that young MacMillan is a remarkably 
inventive choreographer of promise. Anya Lin- 
den, one of the most gifted of the company’s 
younger dancers, took the leading role of the gir] 
who plays “A Kind of a Game for One .. .” and 
performed it with great charm. 

Cranko’s The Prince of the Pagodas, on the 
other hand, is a most ambitious undertaking 
studded with all manner of stellar “firsts”; the 
first full-length all-British ballet, Cranko’s first 
full-length ballet, and Benjamin Britten’s 
first score for ballet. All hurdles considered, it 
comes off as a surprisingly rewarding evening of 
entertainment. Cranko’s story is a mad mélange 
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of King Lear (wicked rich daughter seizes crown 
and puts papa in cage) and Beauty and the Beast 
(good poor daughter saves all by loving ugly 
green salamander that turns out to be rich noble 
handsome Prince of the Pagodas). John Piper’s 
sets and Desmond Heeley’s costumes are visions 
in eye-splitting Technicolor, and clothe the pro- 
duction with proper fairy-tale sumptuousness. 
Britten’s score is theatrically effective—with an 
assist here and there in the style of Prokofieff— 
but a little too clamorous and unrhythmic for 
comfort. 

As one would naturally suspect, a confusion of 
choreographic styles is sometimes in evidence, 
and the stage is often filled with many too many 
frogs, stars, clouds, fishes and the like. Fortu- 
nately none of it appears to perturb the principals 
—Svetlana Beriosova as the Princess Belle Rose, 
and David Blair as the Prince of the Pagodas— 
and they dance with stunning effectiveness. More 
and more, Miss Beriosova looks like the ballerina 
born and bred. When she is on the stage, she 
makes you know it. 
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‘Eugene Onegin’ the 
Romantic Ideal 
(Continued from page 80) 
“To love and idleness devoted, 
To flowery field and village sport, 
With pleasure I have often noted 
That I am not Onegin’s sort; 
Let no sly reader be so daring 
Onegin’s traits with mine com- 
paring 
And no calumnious friend so pert 
As sometimes later to assert 
That here, for all the world to 
know it, 
I've drawn a likeness perfectly: 
A portrait of none else but me, 
Like Byron, pride’s consummate 
poet: 
As though there were a tacit ban 
On writing of another man.” 

The character of Onegin is so 
clearly drawn because it is an obvi- 
ous reflection of its author’s dissolute 
youth. At the age of eighteen, 
Pushkin, like many members of the 
jeunesse dorée, entered the Russian 
foreign service. In various remote 
Caucasian outposts he spent several 
years in excesses of drinking, gam- 
bling and fighting senseless duels. 
The multifarious aspect8 of his liber- 
tinage would have destroyed a less 
healthy type. Yet, paradoxically, his 
literary talents flowered. At this 
early age he was writing precocious 
polemics and sarcastic epigrams at- 
tacking church and state, the czar 
himself—indeed, all existing symbols 
of authority. More important, he 
had developed a superb style which 
marked him, even then, as one of 
the liberators of Russian literature. 

That Pushkin’s early efforts were 
immediately successful attested not 
only to his great talents but also to 
the general low estate of Russian 
letters. The new trend, of which he 
was the supreme exponent, was de- 
veloping willfully against reaction- 
ary opposition which supported the 
archaic language of the church books, 
and had hitherto succeeded in stulti- 
fying the development of a more 
realistic literary style. 

Like Pushkin, Eugene Onegin, 
barely past his majority, is already 
a cynic, physically and spiritually 
extenuated, satiated and revolted by 
sexual excesses and the superficial 
society into which he was born but 
which he detests. He is, to quote his 
creator, “in dress a London dandy, 
his hair cut in the latest mode, he 
dined, he danced, he fenced, he rode 

in dress a pedant and a fop.” Push- 
kin speaks of “his wit and his charm, 
his mocking, slow eye.” In Peters- 
burg society Onegin is the cynosure 
of all ears and eyes, a devastatingly 
attractive youth with the savoir-faire 
and assurance of a modern man 
twice his age. Onegin is the scion of 
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a distinguished family, just as Push- 
kin was. His father, like Pushkin’s, 
had to mortgage the family estates 
in order to pay pressing debts. One- 
gin also has a predilection for the 
theatre, pretty ballerinas and the 
gaming tables. Both the poet and his 
creation suffered from a depressing 
ennui that pervaded the haut monde 
of the day. Both were symbols of an 
aristocratic languor and a tendency 
to melancholia which were influenced 
by Byronism. Indeed, Pushkin be- 
came known as the Byron of Russia, 
and it is obvious that in many re- 
spects Onegin was drawn as a Slavic 
Childe Harold. 

By his middle thirties, Pushkin 
was disillusioned, politically naive 
and confused. He was married to a 
frivolous beauty whose coquetries 
destroyed his composure and ability 
to work, and whose extravagances 
drove him hopelessly into debt. Her 
provocative behavior goaded him into 
reckless challenges. He was finally 
liberated from his earthly agonies by 
the calculated accuracy of a duelist’s 
bullet. A more idiotic demise for 
such a genius would be hard to 
imagine. 

In the final analysis Onegin’s char- 
acter, like Pushkin’s, is paradoxical. 
The polarity of his nature contains 
the inner struggle between the cynic 
and the idealist. Pushkin’s sufferings 
were metamorphosed into great ar- 
tistic creation. Onegin becomes puri- 
fied through Lensky’s tragic death 
and through the realization of his 
love for Tatiana; one can say that 
he might well have stood on the 
threshold of a better life. Pushkin 
wanted so eagerly to stress Onegin’s 
(his own) nobler instincts. When 
Onegin discourages Tatiana’s first 
declaration of love, the poet writes: 

“In this affair our friend was 

tested 

And behaved well, you will agree: 

Thus once again he manifested 

His soul’s innate nobility.” 

As the poem nears its close, Push- 
kin continues to stress Onegin’s 
human qualities. The superficial, ir- 
resistible charmer of the earlier 
stanzas becomes a remorseful peni- 
tent ennobled by the intensity of his 
new-found love for Tatiana. Unfor- 
tunately his end, though we can only 
guess at it, promises no more hope 
than Pushkin’s own. For, with the 
pleasures of life long gone stale, 
with the death of his best friend on 
his soul, he is finally rejected by the 
woman he loves, the one who might 
have been his redemptress. What 
fate dare we foretell for him? 

Eugene Onegin emerges clearly as 
an autobiographical figure. His mul- 
tifaceted character combines some- 
thing of which Pushkin wished to be, 


and a great deal of what the author 
recognized in himself. The combina- 
tion has produced one of the most 
compelling personalities in ali litera- 
ture. The story of the dissolute hero, 
his search for redemption, or his final 
retribution is eternally fascinating. 
In this, Onegin is part of a tradition 
which includes such colorful figures 
as Don Juan, Faust and Peer Gynt. 
He is clearly a creation of the ro- 
mantic era. He could not exist in 
our time. He has been supplanted by 
a security-minded adolescent driven 
by laws of conformity into a life of 
bourgeois dullness. Today a man who 
courted death in a duel to avenge his 
slightly wounded honor would be 
considered a candidate for a psy- 
chiatrist. A deathless love of unvary- 
ing intensity has become an eccen- 
tricity. It would be considered ridicu- 
lous and naive. 

Yet, in spite of all this, or because 
of it, Onegin still maintains a strong 
and universal appeal. This flamboy- 
ant, passionate youth symbolizes an 
approach to life that belongs irrev- 
ocably to the past. But in the cold, 
practical world of today there are 
many sensitive persons who yearn 
for an escape from their colorless 
surroundings. These remain the ad- 
mirers of Eugene Onegin and the era 
which gave him birth. And so in 
every age Onegin is born anew. His 
appeal is ever constant. 
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To Err Ils Human 
(Continued from page 32) 


on a successful musical? Drama, not 
song and dance, was its forte, if it 
had a forte. 

Suspicions about Terry’s sanity in- 
creased when the history of Green 
Grow the Lilacs was bared. Written 
by Lynn Riggs, it had expired after 
an eight-week run in '34. There was 
another problem. The Guild didn’t 
own the screen rights to Green Grow 
the Lilacs. Eager to salvage some- 
thing from its failure, it had sold 
these rights to RKO Pictures for 
$7,500. RKO later sold the rights to 
Metro for $10,000., 

The potential loot from the pic- 
ture sale of a stage hit is one of the 
lures dangled before prospective 
backers. If the Guild hoped to re- 
cruit a new set of angels it must re- 
gain the screen rights. There was 
another alternative—persuade Metro 
to finance the musical. This last 
seemed a plausible solution. Metro 
owned only the dramatic rights, thus 
had no equity in music or lyrics of 
the proposed variation. 

Metro wanted no part of Green 
Grow the Lilacs, with or without 
tunes. Prior to production, the Guild 
could regain the rights for $40,000. 
The price would be tilted to $50,000 
if it delayed its verdict until after 
production. 

Scouring the community for part- 
ners, the Guild received its first re- 
buff from Paramount Pictures. The 
picture rights were too involved, 
said its swamis. Howard Cullman, 
chairman of the Port of New York 
Authority, tobacco prince and the 
most successful play backer in the 
business, dismissed Miss Helburn’s 
nightmare with a wave of the hand. 
In desperation the Guild sweetened 
the bait. Customarily backers put up 
all “the money in return for 50 per 
cent of the profits. The Guild raised 
the backers’ cut to 60 per cent. Pros- 
pects remained wary. 

The Guild gave three frantic cock- 
tail parties for hand-picked specula- 
tors. At these auditions, the show’s 
songs and snatches of dialogue were 
heard. With Richard Rodgers at the 
piano, and Oscar Hammerstein sing- 
ing a cracked baritone, each gather- 
ing heard “Oh, What a Beautiful 
Morning” and “The Surrey with the 
Fringe on Top.” One of these levees 
was at the home of Jules Glaenzer, 
head of Cartier’s, another in the 
lean-to of Mrs. Natalie Spencer 

When the concert was over, the 
guests murmured tributes to Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, nibbled at the 
canapés, tossed off their martinis, 
and departed—checkbooks unsullied 
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Among those 'vho resisted seduc- 
tion were actres% Lillian Gish, the so- 
cial Mrs. Byrc:. Foy, Lorraine Dres- 
selhuys, sister of Tommy Manville, 
producer Vinton Freedley, William 
Zeckendorf, real-estate tycoon, pic- 
ture executive Hal Hornef Carleton 
Palmer, head of the house of Squibb, 
Pam Blumenthal and wealthy Ho- 
race Schmidlapp. 

Over the protests of an associate 
who called it “just another god- 


damned horse opera,” Harry Cohn ‘ 


of Columbia Pictures chipped in 
$15,000, thus became the largest in- 
vestor. S. N. Behrman’s gallantry 
caused him to take a $5,000 slice. In 
happier days, the Guild had mounted 
many of his comedies. He could not 
resist Miss Helburn’s cry for help. 
Aware of the Guild's distress, Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne offered to 
put money in the venture. Mr. Lang- 
ner bid them nay. He feared a fiasco 
might jeopardize the Guild’s rela- 
tionship with its top stars. Langner’s 
caution cost Lunt and Fontanne a 
fortune. 

The Guild was in such straits it 
offered Lemuel Ayers an interest in 
the show instead of his customary 
fee for designing the settings. He 
accepted and thus became the high- 
est-paid designer in history. My 
friend T. B. McDonald turned down 
a similar offer to build the settings, 
thus averted a handsome annuity. 
When the show opened in New Haven 
as Away We Go, it was still in trou- 
ble. So evil was its plight the Guild 
was soliciting the cast. Joseph Bu- 
loff, the musical’s Ali Hakim, con- 
sulted Jed Harris, his adviser in such 
matters. Mr. Harris, in New Haven 
for Twentieth Century-Fox, thumbed 
it down. He found the exercises triv- 
ial and voiced his dissent with char- 
acteristic vehemence. 

Harris wasn’t the only bigwig to 
reject Oklahema! after seeing it. 
“Are they going to ask $3.60 for 
that?” jeered Michael Todd, even 
then identified as a genius by the 
illuminati in Lindy’s. “No legs, no 
jokes, no chance!” was the verdict 
of a Broadway ticket broker credited 
with occult powers. Lee Shubert 
frowned on the proceedings. No 
musical could prosper in which a 
character was killed, he said. He 
urged the Guild to have the show re- 
written forthwith and the corpse re- 
vived. 


Lawrence Langner was leery of 
Oklahoma!’s success seven months 
after it opened. While a dinner guest 
at the Langners’ town house, an in- 
vestor with a 24 per cent share said 
he wanted to sell—for tax purposes 
and because he thought the Ger- 


mans would bomb New York. Over 
the protests of her mate, Armina 
Marshall (Mrs. Langner) took an 
option on the stock for $15,000. To 
avoid domestic debate, she turned 
to an old friend, Fania Marinoff. 
Miss Marinoff raised $6,000 and Miss 
Marshall the balance. Oklahoma! 
was in its infancy, picture and for- 
eign rights yet unsold. Thanks to 
her furtively acquired share, Miss 
Marshall has been living on the fat 
of the land ever since. Mr. Langner 
would like to drop the whole subject. 

Oscar Serlin thought he was hoo- 
dooed before he started to raise the 
$35,000 necessary to produce Life 
with Father. He had held options 
on Once in a Lifetime, The Vinegar 
Tree and Grand Hotel, and had to 
drop all three through inability to 
incite investors. On getting the con- 
sent of the Clarence Day family to 
make a play of their sire’s sketches 
in The New Yorker, Serlin gave up 
his Hollywood job and headed for 
New York in a day coach. While con- 
ducting his fund-raising drive, he 
shared a warren on Christopher 
Street with his brother. He was on 
the dole—$20 a week from that same 
brother 

The elite of the theatrical and 
publishing worlds yawned in Serlin’s 
face as he flourished his prospectus 
Rowland Stebbins, banker friend of 
the Day family who had produced 
The Green Pastures, thought the 
play “too light.” Alfred Knopf, Day’s 
publisher, shied away. Harry Sher- 
man, president of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, was immune to his 
pleas, as were Cary Grant, Alice 
Duer Miller, Max Marcin, Benny 
Goodman and Goodman Ace. 

Serlin relentlessly tailed million- 
aire John Hay Whitney, presently 
our Ambassador at the Court of St 
James's. Jock had squandered $200,- 
000 on Billy Rose’s Jumbo and had 
sunk a bale in Peter Arno’s There 
Goes the Bride. Whitney had shared 
the losses of Broken Dishes, Serlin’s 
first production. Unable to penetrate 
the Whitney offices, Serlin concen- 
trated on Whitney’s- comptroller, 
Francis Allstock. Learning Whitney 
was taking off for Europe, Serlin 
persuaded Allstock to smuggle the 
Father script into Whitney’s bag. It 
would greet him as he reached for 
his razor. 

Whitney ignored the script. On his 
return he sent it to his friend, Rob- 
ert Benchley, wit and recent drama 
critic for The New Yorker. Bench- 
ley’s report was a model of brevity 
“IT could smell it as the postman 
came whistling down the lane,” he 
wrote. “Don’t put a dime in it.” 

But Whitney was to profit from 
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Life with Father. Martin Gabel and 
Carly Wharton, who represented him 
in theatrical activities, overruled 
Benchley and tossed $15,000 into the 
hopper. 

Serlin’s troubles weren't all 
fiscal. He couldn’t get a desirable 
actor to play Father Day. Roland 
Young, John Halliday and Walter 
Connolly scorned the role. Alfred 
Lunt read the play, liked it, and sug- 
gested it to Lynn Fontanne as a 
joint starring vehicle. Miss Fon- 
tanne didn’t take him seriously. “I 
don’t think I'd want to spend every 
night worrying about getting you 
baptized,” she bantered. Lunt ban- 
tered right back: “I’ve been seduc- 
ing you in the theatre for twenty 
years. Here’s a chance to marry, set- 
tle down and have children. Don’t 
you think it about time?” Serlin was 
in no mood for such badinage. He 
blanched on recalling that the class 
of °'24 at DePaul University had 
named him “the most likely to suc- 
ceed.” 

Confident the nabobs he wooed 
would unbelt if he had a star for 
Father, Serlin trained his guns on 
Walter Huston. Huston didn’t en- 
thuse. When treed by Serlin, he 
hinted he might play Father if Max 
Gordon approved. He had faith in 
Gordon’s judgment because of his 
success in Dodsworth. Secretaries 
and other hindrances kept Serlin 
from Gordon, but he cornered Ben 
Boyar, Gordon’s general manager. 
Gordon could have a quarter of his 
share in Life with Father, he said, if 
he could persuade Huston to play 
Father. Though he could ill afford 
it, Serlin called a messenger and 
sent the script to Gordon that after- 
noon. 

There is no evidence Gordon ever 
read the play, or heard of Serlin’s 
offer. On the opening night at the 
Empire, he nudged a friend. “This 
is a pretty funny play. Has the 
script been around long?” Had he 
given a pep talk to Huston, Gordon 
would have been richer by a million. 


Sixty-three of the anointed of 
stage, screen and letters spurned 
chances to invest in Life with Fa- 
ther. Among these loons were B. P. 
Schulberg, screen mogul; Messmore 
Kendall, who would later dodge Ok- 
lahoma!; publisher Lincoln Schuster; 
author Sigourney Thayer; toy manu- 
facturer Dave Marx; Mrs. Otto 
Kahn; agents Frank Orsatti and Le- 
land Hayward; costumer Jimmy 
Stroock; tycoon Jules Brulatour. 
When Serlin was starving in Chris- 
topher Street, he solicited Arthur 
Mayer, operator of the Rialto The- 
ater. “I'll loan you as much as you 
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want,” said Mayer, “but I won’t put 
a penny in the play.” 

Don’t assume that Serlin is gifted 
beyond his fellows in detecting long- 
run plays. Two years after the 
launching of Father Serlin looked 
the other way when Lindsay and 
Crouse, who had adapted the Day 
sketches, offered him a piece of Ar- 
senic and Old Lace. And Benchley 
proved as errant in judging a role as 
a play. Brock Pemberton thought the 
actor to play Elwood P. Dowd in Har- 
vey should have Benchley’s exuber- 
ance and joie de vivre. Why not get 
Benchley to play it? Hadn’t he con- 
vulsed audiences with his Treas- 
urer’s Report in a Music Box Revue? 
Benchley declined, said he couldn't 
act. He could be taught to act, 
argued Pemberton. Benchley said 
no. 

Braves lacking Benchley’s mod- 
esty shunned the dipsomaniac. Har- 
old Lloyd, silent-screen comic for 
one, Jack Haley and Edward Everett 
Horton for two others. Frank Fay, 
bellicose Celt who took the part, 
was a vaudeville and musical-com- 
edy star. He had never acted in a 
straight play. Among the knowing, 
he was looked upon as a dangerous 
risk. Fay foiled these carpers by 
giving a great performance, and got 
the best notices of his stormy life 


Pemberton had fey experiences 
rounding up backers for Harvey. 
Marcus Heiman, head of the United 
Booking Office, turned the play over 
to his psychiatrist. That head- 
shrinker said a play glorifying a 
drunkard conflicted with public in- 
terest. All for law and order, Hei- 
man sent Harvey back to Pember- 
ton. Harold Staley had no such 
scruples. Staley was a mousy little 
man who had saved $3,000 from his 
wages as a ticket seller. Staley ad- 
mired the Pemberton technique. He 
was fascinated by the producer's 
dodges to keep Janie alive. Knowing 
it represented his life savings, Pem- 
berton hesitated to accept Staley’s 
bid. In the end, he capitulated, and 
Staley went on to fortune. Did this 
prove Staley knew more about the 
theatre than Heiman? I have no 
quarrel with those who argue the 
affirmative. 

Scouting prospects for Pemberton, 
ticket broker Louis Schonceit flushed 
a Lou Klein. Mr. Klein, to use a 
trade term, was loaded. He said he'd 
invest $7,500 in Harvey if he liked 
it. Klein fell asleep reading the first 
act. He was awakened by Mrs 
Klein, hysterical. “So you like it?” 
said Klein. “Which would you 
rather have, a piece of this play or 
a mink coat?” Defying the adages, 
Mrs. Klein chose Harvey and netted 


enough to buy twenty mink coats. 
A notable dissenter was Preston 
Sturges. His Strictly Dishonorable 
made a fortune for Pemberton. When 
Brock asked him to invest in Har- 
vey, Sturges warned him, “If you 
produce this you should have your 
head examined.’ Picture producer 
Sol Lesser was just as pessimistic. 
“IT can’t see anything in it,” he wrote 
Pemberton. “You find out what a 
pukka is, but what else?” 

Was I the press agent for Okla- 
homa! For Life with Father? For 
Harvey? Would that I had been 
Long-run hits are a press agent’s 
safe-conduct certificate. Then how 
do I know so much about the trav- 
ails which attended their birth? 

It all started with a phone call 
from Richard Aldrich in the summer 
of '52. With Richard Myers, Aldrich, 
husband of Gertrude Lawrence, was 
the producer of The Moon Is Blue, 
a sex-scented lark then midway in 
its three-year run. I was their press 
agent. Aldrich asked me to have 
cocktails with him and Gardner and 
Fleur Cowles at the Algonquin. 
Aldrich and Mike Cowles were class- 
mates (’25) at Harvard. Cowles was 
the publisher of Look. Fleur (Mrs. 
Cowles) was one of Look’s editors. 


Fleur Cowles, said Aldrich, 
thought Look was inept in its han- 
dling of amusements. For weeks, 
she’d prodded her mate about its 
lapses and missed opportunities. 
Though concerned with weightier af- 
fairs—he was a director for R. H. 
Macy & Company, and had flown 
round the world with Wendell Will- 
kie in '42—-Cowles agreed to consult 
authorities in the theatre. He sought 
advice from Aldrich. Aldrich sug- 
gested the pair talk to me and to 
William Fields, press agent for the 
Playwrights. 

I welcomed this opportunity to 
pontificate. I didn’t often have a 
chance to counsel a publisher. The 
martinis excellent. Fleur 
Cowles asked me what I thought of 
Look’s treatment of stage and 
screen? “Juvenile,” I replied. This 
verdict cheered her up since it con- 
firmed her own suspicion. Cowles 
frowned. Stimulated by the martinis, 
and cued by questions, I volunteered 
a lot of suggestions. 


were 


Cowles said 
there should be a good story in the 
people who made fortunes through 
investments in plays. “That story’s 
been written repeatedly,” I said 
“There's a better story in the Broad- 
way know-it-alls who have passed 
up chances to participate in hits. 
The productions of Oklahoma!, Life 
with Father and Harvey were de- 
layed interminably,” I said, “because 
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speculators were allergic to their 
merit.” 

After one more martini, Cowles 
asked me if I'd write this story of 
the blind for Look—and for $750. I 
was his man. Shortly I cross-ex- 
amined Serlin, Armina Marshall and 
other Guild zouaves, and Pember- 
ton. They were all eager to recite 
the terror and privation they'd suf- 
fered in attempts to finance their 
shows. After I turned the story in, 
I received a note from Cowles. He 
thought it was fine. Shortly I got 
a Look check for $750. When did 
the story appear? It never ap- 
peared. That explains why I’m so 
familiar with the birth of three un- 
wanted bonanzas. 

Some paragraphs back, I men- 
tioned Frank Fay, the Elwood P. 
Dowd of Harvey. It was poetic irony 
that Fay play this genial tosspot. A 
teetotaler when tapped for Harvey, 
and ever since, for years Fay was 
a dedicated drinker. Though diffi- 
cult and arrogant, Frank is a mag- 
nificent performer. He is also a 
devout Catholic. During Harvey’s 
run, a fellow player sought to in- 
gratiate himself with the star by 
going to Mass every morning. With 
the closing of the comedy, his devo- 
tions ceased. Sighting this renegade 
at the Lambs Club bar, Fay cried, 
“Look at that bastard. A run-of-the- 
play Catholic.” 


night and was withdrawn after Sat- 
urday’s matinée. “So this is Broad- 
way,” said the young actor from the 
Midwest when told that there would 
be no Saturday-night performance. 
He was in for more of the agonies of 
a short, short run the following year 
when the astute Arthur Hopkins 
hired him for the leading role in 
Lynn Riggs’s Roadside. The produc- 
tion managed to last out a week. 
Hopkins, always philosophical, 
shrugged and said, “We can’t have 
a hit every time.” But the week’s 
run was sufficient to bring on a gen- 
eral clamor for Bellamy’s services. 
He got a Hollywood contract, lead- 
ing to eventual stardom. He did 
numerous pictures (the current to- 
tal is eighty-eight), his earnings were 
substantial, and he stayed on the 
Coast for a dozen years. By that 
time Broadway was again beckoning. 

He liked a script, Tomorrow the 
World, that was sent to the West 
and decided that the role of the pro- 
fessor was good enough for another 
Broadway try. Tomorrow the World 
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Failure of stage-struck gamblers 
to sense a hit is a commonplace. 
These same noodleheads slough off 
millions on turkeys. The judgment 
of players is just as faulty. Helen 
Hayes, Margaret Sullavan, and 
Katharine Hepburn all passed up the 
chance to play the leading role in 
State of the Union. Their veto as- 
sured Ruth Hussey a two-year run 
in her first Broadway play. Miss 
Hayes’s dissent was noteworthy. The 
play had been written for her. More! 
She had outlined the plot to the 
authors. 

If some go to extravagant lengths 
to avoid success, others have suc- 
cess thrust upon them. Tobacco 
Road opened at the pit of the de- 
pression. It was savagely assailed 
by the critics, and its management 
was ready to cry quits at the end 
of the second week. A clause in the 
contract with the Masque Theatre 
stayed its hand. To indicate the 
poverty and depravity of the white 
trash who peopled the play, the stage 
was covered with dirt and refuse. 
The theatre had frowned on this 
vandalism. Stirred up by the shift- 
less Lester family, the soil would 
seep into the auditorium and befoul 
seats and draperies. The theatre 
demanded an $800 deposit to cover 
cost of a vacuum-cleaning job when 
the work folded. 


During rehearsals a succession of 


Equity's Bellamy 


(continued from page 23) 


established itself as an immediate 
hit. State of the Union, which fol- 
lowed in 1945, had even greater suc- 
cess, and in 1949 came Detective 
Story and the role of a detective 
with a conscience. A year and a 
half of the Sidney Kingsley play 
and he was back to script reading 
and to concentrating on television. 
“I get scripts all the time,” he 
tells you. “I try to read just about 
all of them and I must read about 
a hundred a year, but I don’t want 
to do a play unless I feel 1,000 per 
cent about it. It’s been seven years 
since Detective Story. Maybe that’s 
bad, but I have to love a play to 
go into it. Acting has been my trade 
since I was around seventeen, and 
if I can’t do it on the stage I’m 
glad to do it for television. Some 
years ago I bought a piece of prop- 
erty at Palm Springs with Charlie 
Farrell—we came upon it when we 
were out on a horseback ride-—and 
before long we found ourselves in 
the restaurant-and-saloon business 
as proprietors of the Racquet Club 


crises sapped the play’s budget. 
Faced with a last-minute emergency, 
Sam Grisman, one of the producer's 
aides, persuaded the theatre to re- 
turn the $800. In agreeing to this 
breach, the theatre management 
stipulated fearful penalties should 
producer and cast try to sneak out 
without tidying up—or returning the 
deposit. 


Aware continuance would only 
multiply their obligations, Grisman 
tried to borrow $800 from Joe Green- 
wald when that comedian ventured 
into the Masque lobby. If Joe 
loaned him the $800, the play could 
adjourn without disgrace. When 
Greenwald shied away, the Tobacco 
Road boys were in a pickle. Lack- 
ing the $800, they couldn’t afford to 
close. Nor could they afford to 
stay open. So they resorted to the 
classic theatre tactic—delay. 


Driven into a third week, a mir- 
acle started to unfold. Business 
bounced. Tobacco Road ran for 
seven years, wore out Henry Hull, 
James Barton, James Bell, Eddie 
Garr and Will Geer— Jeeter Lesters 
all. If Greenwald had forked up 
$800, Tobacco Road would have had 
a run of fourteen performances in- 
stead of 3,182. 


An unlikely story? It couldn't 
happen? True! It couldn’t hap- 
pen except in the theatre. 


of Palm Springs. Bui I soon dis- 
covered that it wasn’t my business. 
You have to be a backslapper and a 
greeter, and it wasn’t for me. I gave 
it up in a hurry, taking out what I 
had put into it. I've invested in a 
lot of plays. Wish I had the money 
I've put into some of them. I don’t 
do it any more unless I’m playing 
in it. I had a piece of State of the 
Union and Detective Story and did 
all right with both.” 

Recently Bellamy has been work- 
ing on a new series for television, 
having to do with business adven- 
tures and the experiences of busi- 
nessmen, and it will have the title 
of “Front Office.” “We will try for 
an honest depiction of businessmen,” 
he says. “It will be a C.BS. pro- 
gram for 1958, on film and made in 
the East. 

“Those days when I was playing 
in stock, when we were putting on 
plays that called for three and four 
changes of scenery, and when thea- 
tregoing was a habit with nearly 
everybody—those days were fun. 
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But this new medium, television, is 
the hardest thing in the world. It 
requires enormous concentration. 
You're doing something in front of 
people in a greater mass than ever 
before in the history of the enter- 
tainment world. Television is me- 
chanical, it’s technical, but it offers 
an actor his greatest challenge and 
its possibilities are limitless. I think 
that it will eventually kill off the 
neighborhood movie houses, and I 
feel certain that the time will come 
when all of the Broadway openings 
will be televised. 

“All of this brings us to paid 
television, which is one of my pet 
subjects. We'll get it and it will af- 
fect the entire entertainment indus- 
try. All stations now losing money 
will automatically make money. It 
could become the number-one indus- 
try in the United States. I don’t 
know just what the device will be, 
but I do know that the quality will 
rise, that paid TV will be done with- 
out commercials, and that the cost 
to the viewer will be in pennies and 
nickels. Think of the possibilities of 
getting Broadway openings on the 
home screen. Think of doing a play 
before an audience of fifty or a hun- 
dred million people. Suppose a pro- 
ducer had a flop with his play. He 
would still have enough money from 
the TV rights to produce another 
play, and perhaps a third. 

“I've had a lot of television. I 
still go on the panel show ‘To Tell 
the Truth’ whenever I'm free. That 
whodunit -series of mine, ‘Man 
Against Crime,’ was around for five 
years. Television has come along 
magnificently since that time. It’s 
now a part of everybody’s life.’ 

Ralph Bellamy, six feet, one and 
a half, weighs 185 pounds; he has 
blue eyes, slightly graying brown- 
ish hair, and he keeps himself fit. 
He’s ready at almost any time for 
a pack trip into the Western hills 
in quest of deer or elk. Andy An- 
derson, hunting and fishing guide of 
Challis, Idaho, who spent several 
days with him in the wilds of that 
State (it was a hunt that brought 
the actor a 240-pound buck), makes 
this observation: “Ralph is a crack 
shot, a fine woodsman and wonder- 
ful company. One of the finest 
sportsmen I ever had with me.” 


For several years Bellamy, three 
times married, and his wife—she was 
Alice Murphy, an actors’ agent, and 
they were married in 1949—have 
lived in the aged and fascinating 
apartment house that is called the 
Osborne at 57th Street and Seventh 
Avenue, Manhattan. They have de- 
cided to sell their five-acre place 
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just west of Clinton, New Jersey, 
because of the sheer inconvenience 
of getting to it. They have spacious 
quarters on the second floor of the 
Osborne. 


Bellamy was elected to the presi- 
dency of Actors’ Equity in 1952, suc- 
ceeding Clarence Derwent. He is 
now in his secend term, which runs 
until next year. He is a member of 
the Players and a member of the 
council of the Lambs. In speaking 
of Equity he tells you that its over- 
all membership, inclusive of chorus 
members, now runs to more than ten 
thousand, and it is his estimate that 
twenty-five hundred members will 
be working as of November 1. He 
doesn’t keep regular hours at the 
Equity offices but he is present at 
all of the council meetings which 
are held on Tuesdays and he attends 
to a great deal of the organization's 
correspondence in dictation to his 
wife at the Osborne. Many calls 
from actors are received at the 
apartment. Actors with problems 
don’t hesitate to telephone him. 


“He has done a tremendous lot for 
Equity,” says Angus Duncan, who 
is the executive secretary. “I’m en- 
thusiastic about Ralph. In one way 
and another he’s had much pressure 
on him and he has successfully re- 
sisted it. He has thought very posi- 
tively about Equity and its prob- 
lems, and his forwar* thinking has 
been of great help to us all.” 


It’s from two such playwriting pros 


as Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse that you get hearty tributes 
to Ralph Bellamy’s professional skill. 
“He’s one of the best actors we have 
around,” says Lindsay. “He’s really 
a better actor than he seems and 
he’s also one of the nicest people 
in the world. In his capacity as pres- 
ident of Equity he’s a good balance 
wheel to the entire profession.” And 
from Russel Crouse: “Ralph’s a fine 
actor. We've had him  twice—in 
State of the Union and in Detective 
Story [which was produced by Lind- 
say. and Crouse]. We just love him 
He’s one of the leading members ot 
our family.” 

Talk with Ralph Bellamy as he 
smokes a cigarette and sips a Scotch 
highball in the attractive, oak- 
paneled living room of his apart- 
ment, and you'll find him going back 
to his first love, the great American 
stock companies. “Why, I remember 
counting 212 of them that were in 
operation from coast to coast,” he 
says. “These companies did every- 
thing from Seven Keys to Baldpate 
to Camille, everything from The 
First Year to Peg o’ My Heart. I 
loved it all. I'll never forget a man 
named William Owen, who did 
Shakespeare out in the sticks. He 
was a theatre man; he was really 
my beginning, a director and an 
actor, and he was very important to 
me. He just wouldn’t understand 
the shrunken theatre that we have 
with us today Maybe I don’t, 
either.” 


“Author! Author!” 





Hunting Hits for Hammerstein 
(Continued from page 71) 

At last Machnow began to feel he 
was the goat. His peasant pride re- 
coiled from the stares, the laughter, 
the hoots. In spite of the fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a week Willie Hammer- 
stein was paying him, he wanted to 
go home! Partly to bolster his 
wounded pride but also to keep him 
in the headlines, Morris Gest sol- 
emnly announced to Machnow that 
he was going to take him to Wash- 
ington, “to see our American Tsar.” 
Bat Masterson, the formidable sport- 
ing editor of The Morning Telegraph, 
had oiled the wheels of Gest’s scheme 
by telegraphing President Roosevelt 
and playing on his well-known re- 
spect for physical prowess with the 
suggestion of an interview with 
“Machnow, the prize fighter, future 
Russian champion heavyweight.” 

“Did you ever speak to the Tsar 
in Russia?” Gest challenged Mach- 
now belligerently. “No! You could 
not! You might be a big fellow, but 
to the Tsar you are a grain of dirt— 
dirt under his feet! You are nothing 
but a muzhik—a clod—to your Rus- 
sian Tsar! Yet you want to go back 
to Russia!” 

It was like a little wire-haired 
terrier barking at a great mastiff 
who looked on with disdain and an- 
noyance. 


“I’m taking you to see a great 
man,” Gest continued,”—greater than 
Nicholas the Second—the Tsar of 


these great United States—Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. He will see 
you! He will talk to you! This is a 
democracy! You will be an honored 
guest because you are famous!” 
Thus Gest tried to play on his 
childish conceit, but in a slow, dull, 
stubborn voice Machnow wailed like 
a homesick child, “I don’t want to 
see your Tsar! I want to go home!” 
“Well, you can’t go home!” blazed 
Gest, his patience at an end. “You 
can’t leave this country until you 
get permission from our President!” 


That was something else again. So 
they had propusks—permits to cross 
the border—here in America, too. 


Gest played in luck mixed with 
sudden inspiration to drive his point 
home. On the Fourth of July he took 
the giant to luncheon in Churchill’s 
Restaurant. At a nearby table, Her- 
bert Bayard Swope was eating lob- 
ster with an American flag stuck in 
it to celebrate the holiday. Behind 
Machnow’s back, Gest snatched the 
flag, stuck it into the imposing menu, 
and with a solemn flourish presented 
it to the giant as a Command from 
the Chief Executive. 
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The Tsar commands; the subject 
obeys. Half-frightened, half-awed, 
Machnow dubiously awaited this 
new experience. He, a Russian peas- 
ant, to be received at the Court of 
the American Tsar! 

Good humor dominated the party 
of a dozen newspapermen whom Gest 
invited to go along to Washington, 
and Machnow forgot his misgivings 
until they approached the White 
House. What sort of palace was 
this? It certainly didn’t look like 
the pictures he had seen of the Win- 
ter Palace in St. Petersburg or the 
Kremlin in Moscow! 

“Shake hands with the President!”’ 
Gest said in Russian to Machnow as 
“Teddy” thrust out his hand and 
smiled his famous smile. “He can 
swing a bigger stick than you can!” 
he added, turning to Roosevelt. 

The laughter that followed didn't 
sound right to Machnow. Were they 
making sport of him? They must 
be, for nobody would dare laugh at 
the American Tsar, right to his face! 

“Where is your Tsar?” Machnow’s 
voice rumbled ominously, like thun- 
der in the distance. 

“Right here! Shake hands with 
the President!” 

From his post in the stratosphere, 
Machnow looked down on the grin- 
ning “Teddy,” saw his civilian 
clothes, slowly surveyed the whole 
scene. Where were the rich robes? 
Where was the crown Tsars always 
wear? Where was the great chair 
they sat on? What’s more, where 
were the guards, the _ soldiers? 
Through his dull brain came only 
one answer: This was not the Amer- 
ican Tsar! Gest was playing a prac- 
tical joke on him! He didn’t care 
whether or not he saw the American 
Tsar! He didn’t want to come to 
Washington, except to get permis- 
sion to go back home! Like an un- 
ruly child, he launched into a tan- 
trum, to everyone’s amazement. 


“What the devil!” Gest yelled at 
him. “You fool! What’s the matter?” 

“No soldiers—no Tsar!” Machnow 
proclaimed. “I go back to Russia!” 

It was only after President Roose- 
velt, good sport that he was, had 
given Machnow several important- 
looking documents, supposed to re- 
lease him from this country, that 
the giant subsided. With difficulty, 
he tried to understand. Evidently 
this was a different country, a coun- 
try where the Tsar didn’t have to be 
guarded by soldiers on parade. Still 
-under such a state of affairs- 
where the Tsar looked like anyone 
you might meet on the street—where 
even a peasant could shake hands 
with him—it was a good country to 
get away from! 


If Morris Gest thought that the 
trip to Washington would. pacify 
Machnow and distract him from his 
fixed idea, he was soon disillusioned. 
More than ever, now that he had his 
precious propusks, the giant wanted 
to go home. There was some talk of 
an injunction to compel him to play 
the twelve weeks booked in other 
cities, but the task of humoring a 
morose mastodon wasn’t much fun 
any more, and in the end Gest and 
Ham.nerstein decided to let him go. 

For odd and exciting contrast with 
the unmanageable Machnow, Oscar 
Hammerstein was playing with an- 
other Baby Elephant that summer of 
1906, for which he was also largely re- 
sponsible to young Morris Gest—the 
newly projected Manhattan Opera. 

Most adventurers in the fabulous 
realm of lyric and dramatic art 
have fortunes to lose—and lose them. 
Oscar Hammerstein reversed the 
process. He lost the fortune first, 
went into hiding, and came forth 
with a new cigar-making gadget 
which pulled him out of debt. 

Through the spring and summer 
of 1906, Oscar was reveling in the 
luxury of spending a shadowy and 
still unearned fortune on an enor- 
mous new auditorium down in Thirty- 
fourth Street. The Drury Lane, it 
was to be called, and it was to house 
spectacular melodramas after the 
manner of its London forebear, with 
the aid of David Belasco. 

One afternoon late in June, after 
Machnow had been successfully 
launched, Morris Gest was sitting 
with Oscar on the sidewalk outside 
the Victoria when Max Hirsch hove 
in sight. He was the handsome treas- 
urer of the Metropolitan Opera 
House under its imposing impresario, 
Heinrich Conried. 

“What are you two bandits schem- 
ing now?” Hirsch challenged. “A 
horseless hippodrome, a deodorized 
circus ?” 

“No!” Gest spontaneously retorted. 
“An Opera House—with music, not 
melodrama!” 


“Morrie!” wailed Oscar, after 
Hirsch had hurried away to confide 
the sensational news to Conried, “for 
vy do you bring that up?” Grand 
opera, Gest knew, was Oscar’s secret 
vice. Twice he had yielded to the 
temptation—up in Harlem and down 
at the first Manhattan, which he had 
sold at a loss to Koster and Bial. 

“I've lost two fortunes by grand 
opera,” Oscar continued. “I'd rather 
be a lion tamer than an impresario. 
It’s a game of chess against Lasker. 
You can’t vin, unless you’ve got a 
Senator Clark or a Schwab behind 
you. In other countries, opera is 
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subsidized by kings, by 
ments, . 


govern- 
. . But, just the same, I’m 
going to do it again. I’m going to do 
it alone.” 
Through Hammerstein's absolute 
genius for making news, aided and 
abetted by an equal gift in his young 
disciple, Melpomene crashed the 
front pages of the newspapers. War, 
it was, between the Manhattan, the 
name substituted for the Drury 
Lane, and the Metropolitan. The 
sober and complacent Met could 
hardly believe its ears. Conried, 
heeled by wealth and society, hired 
one press agent after another. But it 
was Oscar whose proclamations the 
papers published—Oscar, the Ob- 
streperous—Oscar, the Oracle. 
“Alone!” he thundered, egged on 
by the zealous and_ self-effacing 
young Gest. “Absolutely alone! Vith 
my energy, ambition, perspicacity, 
strength of character and knowledge 
of the vorld, I shall have Melba, 
Nordica, Mary Garden, Tetrazzini, 
Calvé, Schumann-Heink, Bonci, Dal- 
mores, Renaud. Never hear of them? 
You New Yorkers are nothing if not 
provincial. Sembrich and Caruso 
form your musical vorld. I am going 
to enlarge it. Vithout prejudice or 
prophecy, I present my repertory. In 
all trades there must be competition. 
Competition is as vital to art as to 


trade. I am supplying the competi- 
tion!” 


Whatever the emergency, Gest 
was in pitching. The day before the 
scheduled opening—December 3, 1906 

the scaffolding was still to come 
down. No curtains or drapes had 
been hung. No chairs had been 
screwed in place. Sixty carpenters 
were on strike. Spies from the Met 
must have chortled. But out into 
Thirty-fourth Street Gest strode to 
organize an army of workers who 
toiled in shifts through the day and 
night. Even when everything was 
complete, the huge structure had to 
be cleared of debris. So, out again 
went Gest to buy several hundred 
brooms, himself leading the con- 
script army in sweeping out the last 
traces of construction havoc. 


The young protégé of the old mas- 
ter was already in business for him- 
self on a large scale, and part of it 
was still the ticket concession at the 
Victoria, for he never received a cent 
of salary from Hammerstein. It 
wasn’t likely, therefore, that Morris 
Gest would let Oscar forget the 
Steady Provider up at the corner of 
Forty-second Street and Seventh Ave- 
nue. And so, once the first Manhat- 
tan Opera season was safely and 
brilliantly under way, he induced the 
impresario to pay a visit to the Vic- 
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toria, where Oscar solemnly an- 
nounced: “My son Villie feels I am 
breaking faith with erudite ele- 
phants and trained gorillas, so I 
must keep my eyes open for attrac- 
tions for him too. I’ve just been over 
to rechristen the chickens on the 
Roof farm—Melba, a stately leg- 
horn; Bonci, a lusty bantam; Renaud, 
a speckled fowl of great lung power. 
Ven ve visited the coop, ve had to 
rename them. For Melba was dis- 
covered carrying on a scandalous 
flirtation with a member of the 
chorus and vill hereafter answer to 
the name of Campanini, and ve vere 
disappointed ven Bonci had laid an 
egg.” 

No matter how his own affairs 
multiplied, Morris Gest was always 
ready to listen to Oscar’s operatic 
dreams and dilemmas. To them both, 
grand opera was more than music, 
drama, spectacle, social function. It 
was an exaltation of the human 
spirit. 

It wasn’t all ecstasy, though, for 
practical problems intruded. What 
was the answer when the Met tried 
to lure away your singers with 
greater salaries at the end of their 
contracts with you? That was easy: 
Give them longer contracts. But how 
could you do it safely unless you 
knew you could use them? What 
you needed was another outlet. 

“Morrie,” Oscar confided in the 
spring of 1908, as the second season 
of Melpomene on the front pages 
was drawing to a close, “I’m going 
to build another opera house in 
Philadelphia. They haven’t had any 
new scenery at the old Academy of 
Music since 1857. I vant you to stand 
by, see that everything goes right.” 

Oscar drew the plans himself, and 
on June 25 the cornerstone of the 
Metropolitan Opera House was laid 
in Philadelphia. How he and Gest 
chuckled over that name! New 
York’s Met had no copyright on its 
title! Thereafter, all through that 
summer of 1908, Morris Gest com- 
muted between Broadway and North 
Broad Street, often making the 
round trip twice in the same day, 
carrying the payroll of thousands, 
and spreading news and rumors of 
news to the value of $100,000 worth 
of paid advertising space. 

Difficulties over a conductor. 
Strikes. Quarrels with singers. Oscar 
would positively open the Philadel- 
phia house. He would not open it. 
He’d produce Salome. He'd not. Calvé 
would sing. Or was she too old? 
Mary Garden was going to Philadel- 
phia. Denied. Tetrazzini was going. 
No. Hammerstein aroused the un- 
common but Garden variety of wrath 
by assigning the role of Thais to 


Cavalieri. Mary needed a rest while 
rehearsing Salome. But Mary didn’t 
think so. Hadn't she created the role 
ef Thais? Who dared suggest any- 
one else? Hammerstein was insulted 
by rumors implying that his sudden 
interest in Cavalieri was due to her 
millionaire backer! 

In Philadelphia, Oscar would quar- 
rel with the Biddles, the Drexels, 
the Whosels and Whatsels and Why- 
sels, clap on his incredible silk tile 
and stalk out. While he was in New 
York, that was the only city for 
grand opera. While he was in Phila- 
delphia, that was the only opera city. 
Rows, statements, counterstatements, 
counter-counterstatements. 

For two more seasons, Melpomene 
thus bestrode the front pages at 
Oscar Hammerstein’s bidding, while 
Morris Gest was becoming more and 
more involved in his own affairs. 
When Hammerstein agreed in 1910 
to abandon grand opera in return 
for a million from the Metropolitan, 
a sum just about equal to his debts, 
it was Morris Gest who stepped in 
to take over the lease to the Man- 
hattan Opera House, a lease which 
he shared with Lee Shubert for the 
first five years and which he held 
alone for the next five. In four short 
years he had advanced from its mas- 
ter janitor, sweeping it out for the 
opening night, to its overlord. Poor 
Oscar was so hard pressed, for all of 
that million from the Met, that Mor- 
ris Gest had to leave the first $20,000 
payment on the lease in the toilet, 
for fear the creditors would attach it. 

Despite the glamour and gusto of 
the Manhattan and its mad merry- 
go-round with Melpomene, the Vic- 
toria spelled Hammerstein to Morris 
Gest as long as it kept its name as 
the ranking vaudeville house of 
America. It was he who suggested 
to Willie that it was about time to 
bring McIntyre and Heath back into 
the bill whenever he saw that Oscar 
was too worried to eat. Food was 
the all-engrossing theme of the act 
of these great blackface comedians, 
and Oscar would invariably respond 
to the gusto and the relish with 
which they discussed the glories of 
fried chicken and watermelon and 
other palate teasers. 

It was Morris Gest, too, who 
found Sober Sue at the Arch Street 
Museum in Philadelphia—a Negro 
girl who sat without cracking a smile 
at the most uproarious joke. He 
brought her to the Paradise Roof 
the summer of 1907, billed her as 
“The Girl Who Couldn’t Laugh,” and 
subjected her successfully to all the 
great comedians of the time—Weber 
and Fields, David Warfield, Sam 
Bernard, Joe Welch. Nobody, before 
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or since, ever had such distinguished 
“stooges.” 


If Times Square is still the cross- 
roads of the universe, a single corner 
of it did the honors in the early 
years of the century. On the side- 
walk, in the lobby, in the boxes of 
Hammerstein’s Victoria, and in sum- 
mer underneath the stars on Para- 
dise Roof, East met West and North 
and South, deals were discussed, 
projects were promoted, contracts 
were closed, troths were plighted, 
reputations were made and blasted, 
romances were born and bred and 
shattered. With his sharp eye: and 
keen savor for Theatre in Life, Mor- 
ris Gest was both audience and actor 
in this busy drama. 


One day early in November, 1905, 
a dapper sample tube of dancing tal- 
ent stormed into the lobby and 
pinned young Gest against the wall. 


“Where is she? Where is she?” 
shouted Carter De Haven. 


“Where is who?” Gest parried, 
knowing all the time that “she” was 
Flora Parker, and that the person- 
able Miss Parker was sitting in a 
box watching the performance with 
the great Nat Goodwin. The fickle 
Flora and her pursuing fauna were 
the talk of Broadway, just as their 
comely daughter-to-be, Gloria De 
Haven, was to become in Hollywood 
and points east years later. 

“I know she’s in there with him. 
She even bragged about coming here 
with him. But now she’s got to de- 
cide between us, once and for all. 
Leave me at ’em!” 

With that, the diminutive dancer 
dashed through the door and up the 
stairs to the box, with Gest and 
Jack Francis, of The Morning Tele- 
graph, in hot pursuit. Seizing the 
hesitating Flora from under the eyes 
of his rival, he dragged her out of 
the Victoria and all the way to her 
apartment, still with Gest.and Fran- 
cis as witnesses and bodyguard. Pho- 
tographs of Nat Goodwin adorned 
the walls, the desk, the bureau. The 
ramping Romeo smashed them all. 
And then he announced, as the quar- 
tet proceeded to a justice of the 
yeace, with two best men and no 
bridesmaid: “You're going to marry 
me, and you’re going to do it today!” 


Many the tips, shrewd the advice, 
which Morris Gest passéd on to nov- 
ice and star within the Victoria's 
walls. Fannie Brice, for one, had just 
finished a season with the Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1910, in a small role at $75 
a week, when Gest joined her in a 
box at Hammerstein’s. He was a fav- 


orite of her family, and put them 
all in stitches with his imitation of 
an Armenian rug vendor. 


“What are you doing next, Fan- 
nie?” he asked. She would have gone 
back to Ziegfeld, at $50, but she 
didn’t know whether he wanted her 
at all. “How would you like to go 
with the Shuberts?” Gest continued. 


“Sure!” answered Farinie. “Why 
not?” 


“All right, I'll take you to Lee’s 
office tonight.” 


“What’ll I ask?” 


“Five hundred a week!” ejaculated 
Gest. 

“What!” 
WEEK ?” 


screamed Fannie. “A 


“Do what I tell you!” 


The future “Second-Hand Rose” 
knew she had her greatest role to 
play. Still rehearsing it mentally, 
she heard only dimly Lee Shubert’s 
question: “How much do you want?” 
Coming to, she glanced at her men- 
tor, thinking that even now he might 
give her a high sign to lower the 
figure. Maybe he would speak for 
her. Maybe he was playing a joke! 
But, no! Gest’s steady gaze indicated 
no change of terms. “How much?” 
came the question again, as in a 
dream. “What do you want?” 


Steeling herself, she started: “I 
want  f-f-f-f-f-f-----f-f-f-f-f-f.". She 
stopped, and started again: “I want 
f-f-f-f-f-f------’ One more glance at 
Gest for courage, and out it came: 
“F-f-f-f-four hundred and fifty!” 


“Then,” she admitted many years 
later, “I think I fainted. I simply 
couldn’t get the five hundred out. 
Maybe I wanted to give him a bar- 
gain! Anyhow, that was the real 
beginning of my career.” 


It was on the Paradise Roof that 
Morris Gest was to present his first 
great star, Gertrude Hoffmann. It 
was there, too, that he persuaded 
Evelyn Nesbit to take great risks 
for safety’s sake, rather than to 
play safe when Harry Thaw escaped 
from Matteawan. In the course of 
the years, Hammerstein’s richly re- 
warded its young Minister without 
Portfolio. But in the fall of 1906, 
only a little more than a year after 
that mutually fruitful relationship 
was established, something happened 
to give Morris Gest a furrow all his 
own to plough in the Great White 
Way. Henceforth, he was to be a 
member of the producing firm of F. 
Ray Comstock and Morris Gest. 
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Busman’s Holiday in Britain 
(Continued from page 27) 

tale of a beautiful girl, who drives 
the entire student body of Judas 
College at Oxford to commit mass 
suicide, obviously offers problems for 
adapters, players and producers, but 
I found they were managed with tact 
and imagination. The writing does 
lack the wonderful grace and urban- 
ity of Beerbohm but it has humor 
_and charm; the music is attractive, 
and the adapters hit on an ingenious 
ending which, for the purposes of 
the stage, adds effectively to the 
novel's conclusion while remaining 
true to its spirit. Furthermore, I 
thought a young and virtually un- 
known actress named Mildred Mayne 
was delightful in the perilously chal- 
lenging title role. Originally Diane 
Cilento was to have had the part, 
but she retired from it shortly before 
the opening in April, and Miss Mayne 
substituted at short notice. Some of 
the London reviewers objected to her 
because of her inexperience, but, if 
it was that inexperience which added 
a quality of quiet modesty to her 
performance, then it was of great 
help to her. Played by an arrogant 
and self-confident beauty, the selfish 
and brainless Zuleika would be an 
annoying character on a stage. But 
Miss Mayne, who is lovely, graceful 
and has humor, also acted with un- 
pretentious charm and thereby made 
Zuleika likable as well as attractive. 
And another newcomer named David 
Morton was ideally suited to the 
part of the ridiculously aristocratic 
Duke of Dorset. 

Yet Zuleika was a comparative 
failure, whereas another new British 
musical comedy entitled Grab Me a 
Gondola is a vast popular success 
and was voted by a majority of the 
London critics as not only the past 
season’s best musical but a show 
that “beat Broadway at its own 
game,” whatever that is. And I 
thought it was dreadful. Based on 
the unexhilarating premise that it 
would be terribly funny if a film star 
like Britain’s Diana Dors attended 
the Venice Film Festival, it struck 
me as virtually a mode! of inepti- 
tude. Still, there is no getting around 
the fact that Grab Me a Gondola 
was a smash and Zuleika wasn’t. 

One reason for this may be that 
British audiences seem to like the 
amateur spirit in their musical shows. 
To me, amateurism appeared ramp- 
ant in Grab Me a Gondola, and a 
young composer named Julian Slade, 
whose Salad Days has been running 
since August, 1954, gives every evi- 
dence of being a professional who 
studiously sets out to make his shows 
seem amateurish. It has certainly 
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paid off for him. London playgoers 
also seem to prefer their musical 
soubrettes to be terribiy arch and 
roguish. Two of their most popular 
young performers are girls interest- 
ingly named Joan Heal and Eliza- 
beth Seal, and I’d admire them 
greatlyif they weren’tso determinedly 
cute. But that is obviously one rea- 
son for their success. Nevertheless, 
I’m fond of Engtish audiences. They 
really love theatregoing. 

The London production of Damn 
Yankees is not a success approaching 
that of such American musical shows 
as Guys and Dolls, The King and I 
and South Pacific, but it is popular 
enough to disprove the contention 
that our audiences and those of Lon- 
don are necessarily so different. Here 
is a show dealing with so American 
a game as baseball, and it not only 
attracts a large public but demon- 
strates that English actors can look 
as much like ballplayers as Amer- 
ican performers .do. On the’ other 
hand, the show’s popularity may in- 
dicate that London playgoers are less 
insular than ours. “hink of the pos- 
sible fate in New York of a musical 
comedy concerned with the mysteries 
of cricket! 

I wonder, too, what degree of suc- 
cess a pair of song writers, Michael 
Flanders and Donald Swann, would 
have in New York. They have been 
offering a repertory of their own 
numbers in a small West End thea- 
tre to great acclaim. The former, a 
burly and bearded gentleman in a 
wheel chair, is a paralytic, but there 
is nothing uncomfortable about 
watching him because he is so obvi- 
ously a happy extrovert. He is also 
a brilliant comedian with a delight- 
ful sense of satire, and I can’t believe 
American audiences would fail to be 
enthusiastic about him and his part- 
ner. . 

There is also a play called Dry Rot 
which has been running for literally 
years. Not only have I never seen it, 
but a careful poll of my English 
friends reveals none who ever has. 
Yet audiences have been flocking to 
it. If it runs for three or four years 
more, I guess I'll have to look at it. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 
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by Terence Rattigan 
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ANTA - MONTEREY 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


November 22-30, 1957, on the 
Monterey Peninsula, California's 
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PRODUCTIONS 


® Sacramento Civic Repertory 
Theatre 
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® Santa Barbara Repertory 
Theatre 
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® San Francisco Theatre Company 
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panel, playwrights panel, interna- 
tional theatre sessions, children's 
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nars, theatrical dance, puppet the- 
atre, job placement seminar, 
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PROGRAMS 


© Theatre Arts Costume Ball 

® Performances by 5 Monterey 
Peninsula Theatres 

® Displays, demonstrations, 
exhibitions 

® Open House at Monterey's 
famous early California 
"adobes” 

® Tours of the spectacular 
seacoast 


ALL EVENTS OPEN 
TO THE PUBLIC 


Festival is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Acad- 
emy and its Monterey Peninsula 
Theatres — Wharf, Golden Bough 
Circle, Forest, California's First, 
Presidio of Monterey Players and 
Tantamount. 
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Monterey Peninsula Chapter 
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THEATRE AND ACADEMY 
WHARF THEATRE 
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Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 


that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past nine years. 


Joan of Lorraine. ; pes 
Command Decision 

The Winslow Bo 

The Play's the Thing.. 

An Inspector Calls. 

Anne of the Thousand Days.. 

The Silver. Whistle 

Present Laughter...................- 
Edward, Son... 


y 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep 
Dierdre of the Sorrows.......... 
gl and ere 
The Enchanted... 


Lost in the Stars... 
The Innocents 


The Gioconda Smile 5 
Season in the Sun 
hwirker's Lobblies.... 


The Autumn Garden, Act |... 
The Autumn Garden, Act Ii... 
The Autumn Garden, Act IIl.. 
zocoas + ono 


The Country Giri 
—_ Book and Candle. 


ee 

The Grass Harp 
Borefoot in Athens 
Slaughter of the Senoneute 
Paint Your Wagon... 
Point of No Return... 
Darkness at Noon 

The Children's Hour 
My Darlin’ Aida 

The Deep Blue Sec....... 
See the Jaguor 
Misallionce.............. : 
The Crucible 

Time Out for Ginger... 
Bernardine 


° 
My 3 Angels 
The Fifth Season.. 
Camino Real 
The Little Hut... 
Sabrina Fair. 
Kiss Me, 
Dial ''M"’ for Murder 
Remarkable Mr. snsentencantis 
The Rose Tattoo.. 
King of Hearts. 
All Summer Long 
— Game . 
The aa wenenes 
Bad Seed... bibl 


The Tender Trap 
The Rainmakers 


The Reclining Fig 

Plain and Fancy 

Waiting for Godot 

A View from the Bridge 

Bus Stop 

Damn Yankees 

A Hatful of Rain 

Arabelic... 

Madam, will You ‘Walk?.. 

The Lork... ale 
Time Limit!... asia 
The Reluctant Debutante... 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof........... 
The Great Sebastians......... 


Order by month and year of issue. Prices: 
1957, SOc, 1956, 7Sc, 1955 and all pre- 
vious issues $1. Please enclose check or 
money order with your order. Send to: 
Back Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 208 So. 
LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Theatre, USA 
(Continued from page 65) 


News from Community 
Theatres 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THE- 
ATRE in Chicago opens its new sea- 
son with Ah Wilderness! November 
1, to be followed by Tiger at the 
Gates a month later. The production 
schedule includes a double bill of 
two seldom-seen works by Shaw, 
The Man of Destiny and Great Cath- 
erine in February, and Tennessee 
Williams’ Camino Real in March. 
The Children’s Theatre is currently 
offering Alice in Wonderland. 

In Cleveland, the Drama Center 
of the JEWISH COMMUNITY CEN- 
TERS of that city has been offering 
plays in English and Yiddish, among 
them The Dybbuk, The Burning Bush 
by Geza Herczeg, Death of a Sales- 
man and The Golden Door, a can- 
tata by Norman Corwin. In addition 
to three major productions a year, 
the Center conducts activities and 
programs, such as classes, studio pro- 
ductions, a mobile theatre group and 
a puppet theatre. Mark Feder is the 
director. 

THEATRE LOBBY in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is currently presenting Rob- 
ert Ardrey’s Thunder Rock, directed 
by Owen Dodson, having opened the 
season last month with Electra, 
staged by Mary-Averett Seelye. Dur- 
ing its eight years of operation, 
Theatre Lobby has offered unusual 
works which its audience would not 
be able to see in the commercial 
theatre. Workshops and productions 
are of equal importance in the pro- 
gram. Workshops in acting, dance, 
design and related arts offer oppor- 
tunities for members to gain expe- 
rience and increase their skills, while 
workshop productions of original 
plays give playwrights a chance to 
see their works in action before an 
audience. 

Housed in a renovated carriage 
barn ‘halfway up an alley known as 
St. Matthew’s Court, the theatre has 
seventy seats arranged on three 
sides, with the fourth side made up 
of simple flats placed at different 
angles. For various productions, the 
nature of the theatre space is modi- 
fied in relation to the play. In Du- 
Maurier’s Rebecca, which called for 
spaciousness and a stairway, the 
whole length of the theatre was 
used, with the audience seated only 
at either side of the auditorium. The 
effect of a stairway was achieved by 
three levels of platforms set at right 
angles to each other at one end of 
the theatre, the railing and the 
movement of the actors translating 
this arrangement into a_ stairway. 


Five red ropes played a significant 
part in the formalized setting for 
Lorca’s Blood Wedding. They were 
looped in festoons for the wedding 
scenes, dropped straight down from 
ceiling to floor for the scenes in the 
woods, and wound up into large 
knots hanking just over the actors’ 
heads in the final act. 

Baltimore’s HILLTOP THEATRE 
was the subject of a motion picture 
made recently by Pierre Crénesse of 
the French radio and television sys- 
tem, to be shown this fall over 
French television as one of a series 
of fifteen-minute documentary stud- 
ies of life in the United States. A 
crew of four filmed the young actors 
and the producer Don Swann, Jr., in 
preparation for a play, recording a 
rehearsal and the making and paint- 
ing of scenery. 

The TWIN CITY PLAYERS, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan, offered an un- 
usual production of Dark of the 
Moon, directed by Victoria A. B. Ross, 
which utilized a basic set of plat- 
forms and a tree with set pieces. 
Changes of scenery were effected by 
lighting. Next month’s production 
will be Thornton Wilder’s The Match- 
maker. 

In Florida, the PLAYERS OF 
SARASOTA have added a summer 
season to the winter series of plays 
they have been offering since 1930. 
Under the direction of Peter Strader, 
the group has presented such works 
as Caesar and Cleopatra, Kiss Me, 
Kate and The Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon. Other activities of the 
Players include a workshop, bonus 
plays, playreadings, and summer 
drama classes. 

Latest of the community theatres 
to sponsor show tours, the SACRA- 
MENTO CIVIC REPERTORY THE- 
ATRE in California held a theatre 
junket to San Francisco, taking 
members and other theatre enthusi- 
asts by bus to see My Fair Lady and 
No Time for Sergeants. 


New Plays 

The premiére of a new play by 
Charlotte Perry, A Bridge to the Col- 
lines Brulees, adapted from Anne de 
Tourville’s novel Wedding Dance, 
opened the Julie Harris Theatre and 
the summer season of the Perry- 
Mansfield Theatre Festival at Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado. This poetic 
work was set in the old French prov- 
ince of Brittany and concerns a 
wealthy youth and a poor girl whose 
love is threatened by the curse of 
the boy’s grasping mother. 

When the CREST THEATRE in 
Toronto premiéred Every Bed Is 
Narrow, a “crime comedy” by Mary 
Jukes, the local Globe and Mail was 
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in a quandary as to who would re- 
view the work. Miss Jukes is a mem- 
ber of that paper’s reporting staff, 
and her play was directed by the G. 
and M. drama critic, Herbert Whit- 
taker. It was finally reviewed by 
E. G. Wanger, described by the paper 
as “an independent critic,” who pro- 
nounced it “a highly successful and 
very amusing evening.” 

The Pennsylvania Players, under- 
graduate dramatic group of the UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, re- 
cently offered two new one-act plays 
The Outsider by Thomas Stathis 
dealt with the problems of a girl 
who marries into a Greek-American 
family, and was staged by John Gut- 
berlet. The second was a musical, 
Look Up in the Sky, by Ronald D 
Lowden, Jr., adapted from a short 
story by John Steinbeck, Satirizing 
life in a small town in Russia and 
directed by William Harkins, this 
work won the annual J. Hov | 
Reber Award for “the best original 
play of the year.” 

The American premiére of Ernst 
Barlach’s Dead Day was presented 
by the UNIVERSITY OF NEBRAS- 
KA THEATRE at Lincoln, marking 
the first performance in this country 
of any of the dramatic works by the 
German sculptor, graphic artist and 
playwright who died in 1937. Naomi 
C. A. Jackson of McMaster Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, Ontario, who trans- 
lated the play, was present for the 
production, and gave a series of lec- 
tures on the dramatist. Dr. Jackson 
described the symbolical Dead Day 
as follows: “The action hinges on 
the words: ‘Miittersohn oder Gétter- 
sohn, child of Earth or child of God, 
mortal or divine. The son, a hybrid, 
child of both, inevitably inheriting 
characteristics of each, yet forced to 
make a choice between them, is 
caught in the conflict between the 
warm mother presence and the at- 
traction of the faraway, unknown 
father. His attempts to escape from 
his attachment to the former and to 
ride out into the world toward the 
latter, on a heroic mission of salva- 
tion, constitute the action. The son's 
struggle symbolizes that of all hu- 
mans who are conscious of their 
double heritage, half earthly, half 
divine, the dualism of the flesh and 
spirit bound together in one and the 
same form.” 


Musicals, Home Style 

More and more regional theatres 
are adding a musical production to 
their regular schedules. In the Lou- 
isiana-Texas area three producing 
groups have been enlivening the 
theatre scene with offerings in the 
musical field. A production of South 
Pacific by the SHREVEPORT SUM- 
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MER THEATRE in 1956 contributed 
to a new home for that theatre and 
its sister producing group, the CEN- 
TENARY PLAYHOUSE. Here a 
$30,000 production of The King and 
I was offered in the summer of 1957, 
a production which took six months 
and fifteen thousand man hours of 
planning. LOUISIANA TECH at Rus- 
ton and McNEESE COLLEGE at 
Lake Charles have both produced 
Oklahoma?, and in Houston, THE- 
ATRE, INC., under the direction of 
Johnny George, offers an entire pro- 
gram of musical comedy, including 
The King and I, The Pajama Game 
and The Boy Friend. 


Regional Dance Theatre 

The tenth annual American Dance 
Festival at CONNECTICUT COL- 
LEGE, New London, featured three 
modern dance works based on dra- 
mas. Choreographed by José Limon, 
The Emperor Jones, based on the 
O'Neill play, was performed by Mr. 
Limon and his company. Another 
work performed by the same group 
was Blue Roses, adapted from The 
Glass Menagerie, with music by Paul 
Bowles. The Mary Anthony Dance 
Theatre presented Threnody, based 
on Synge’s Riders to the Sea, with 
music by Benjamin Britten. Chore- 
ography was by Miss Anthony. 

The CONTEMPORARY DANCERS 
COMPANY of San Francisco opened 
its fall season last month with the 
premiére of Crime and Punishment, 
a three-act, two-hour dance drama. 
J. Marks is director and choreogra- 
pher for the company, which has ap- 
peared twice on local television in 
programs designed to explore modes 
of modern dance. 


Children’s Theatre 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
CONFERENCE, meeting at Tufts 
University in Boston during August, 
emphasized the practical as well as 
the theoretical aspects of children’s 
theatre. Three conference workshops 
met daily, on creative dramatics, for- 
mal theatre and technical practices, 
and, at the end of the week, the 
work of each was presented to the 
conference for evaluation by a spe- 
cialist in the field and comment by 
the general membership. 

In addition, daily performances 
were given, demonstrating to the 
membership achievement in many 
types of children’s theatre. Among 
these productions were works by the 
Folktale Puppets, Ballet Carnival, 
the Portland Children’s Theatre, the 
Boston Children’s Theatre, and the 
premiére of a new work by the 
Magic Circle of Tufts University 
Arena Theatre, Johnny Moonbeam 
and the Silver Arrow. The last- 


named, written and directed by Jos- 
eph Golden, was based on Indian 
folklore and was mimed by children 
and young adults to narration. 


Off Broadway News 
Among the new arrivals on the 
off-Broadway scene is the SULLI- 


. VAN STREET PLAYHOUSE, which 


opened with a _ nineteenth-century 
English melodrama, Sweeney Todd, 
the Demon Barber of Fleet Street 
It was staged in the three-quarter 
round by Michael Casey. The pro- 
ducers are both alumni of the re- 
gional theatre. Lee Paton acted and 
directed in the Repertory Playhouse 
and Great Plays Company in Seattle, 
Washington, and her partner David 
Long is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. During two months 
last summer they transformed a for- 
mer Greenwich Village night ‘club 
into the present theatre. Children’s 
theatre and workshop productions 
are planned for the new organiza- 
tion. 


Etienne Decroux, famous French 


mime teacher of Jean-Louis Barrault 
and Marcel Marceau, arrived in New 
York City last month to offer mime 
training to members of the ACTORS 
STUDIO and students at the SEN- 
IOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP. He 
will be in the city for four months. 
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BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 


SHOWCASES 
train for the 
“professional look” 


® Pasadena Playhouse graduate Earl Holliman, 
an Academy Award nominee for his work in 
“The Rainmaker,” is currently co-starred or 
featured in “Don’t Go Near the Water,” 
“Hot Spell,” “Giant,” “Gunfight At the OK 
Corral,” and “Trooper Hook. 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions . .. Television and ra- 
dio studios . .. Rooftop studio 
for dance and fencing... Pro- 
duction design workshop. 
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COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


On Reading Plays 
(Continued from page 34) 
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repay reading. What remains is the 
important question: How should they 
be read? 

Obviously the best way is not the 
way employed in reading a novel or 
a short story. Even the finest, most 
fully developed dramatic literature 
was not written to be read in that 
fashion. The dramatist may call no 
attention to things which the text 
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Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
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has been designed to make visually 
evident. Unlike the novelist, he can- 
not directly underline much that the 
reader is far less likely to note in 
a reading than in watching a per- 
formance—though, if the dramatist 
is really hoping for readers, he will 
give them more help than the writer 
who thinks only in terms of per- 
formance. Shakespeare, who appar- 
ently either never supposed he would 
be widely read or at least, if he did 
so suppose, was uninterested in the 
fact, did not even provide most of 
those bare stage directions—“Exeunt 
omnes” or “Stabs himself’? — which 
editors have supplied. Barrie and 
Shaw, on the other hand, introduced 
those long novelistic comments, dis- 
guised as stage directions and in- 
tended at least as much for the 
reader as for the director. Nowa- 
days few playwrights give only the 
bare bones which once were all that 
scripts provided. Notice, for exam- 
ple, the long “Notes for the De- 
signer” prefixed to Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, and, in the same play, such a 
stage direction as: “Her voice has 


range, and music; sometimes it 
drops low as a boy’s and you have 
a sudden image of her playing boys’ 
games as a child.” Are these pri- 
marily for the actors and the direc- 
tor or for the reader? If they are 
for the former, then that one about 
having “a sudden image of her play- 
ing boys’ games” would seem about 
as difficult to “project” as the famous 
(if perhaps mythical) stage direc- 
tion in an early American play: “He 
leans against the wall with the air 
of a youth who has just been disin- 
herited by his father and doesn't 
know where his next meal is coming 
from.” As an aid to the reader’s 
imagination, on the other hand, this 
is very useful. 


Just how much of what a per- 
formance would bring out can a 
given reader’s imagination supply? 
This depends, of course, on the kind 
of imagination he has. But it de- 
pends also on the training he has 
given his imagination. Learning to 
read is one thing; learning to read 
plays well is another. In the latter 
there is commonly far more between 
the lines than in a novel, and the art 
is the art of reading that, too. 


Presumably a first-rate director 
reads a script much as a conductor 
reads a musical score, hearing it 
as he reads. The present writer can- 
not claim to be able to do that. 
Probably few can who have not had 
a good deal of practice in translating 
text into performance. But it is pos- 
sible for the layman to increase his 
pleasure in reading by practicing 
visualization instead of being satis- 
fied with an intellectual comprehen- 
sion of the mere text. Photographs 
of an actual performance help. So 
of course does reading aloud—to 
one’s self in the likely case that no 
one else wants to listen. 


Suppose that the play in question 
is One you are going to have an op- 
portunity to see. Should you read it 
before or afterwards? The answer 
to that is, I think, “either or both” 

though the pleasure one gets and 
the things one learns are different 
in the two cases. To read the text 
after seeing a production is, in part 
at least, to relive the performance. 
The creative imagination is less free, 
and it is harder to imagine what 
might have been because what ac- 
tually was is fresh in the mind. And 
the better the performance was, the 
truer this will be. When the realiza- 
tion on the stage has been more than 
adequate, it is difficult to imagine it 
anything else. Especially in the case 
of modern plays which one may 
never see except in a single produc- 
tion, the effect is sometimes to fix 
irrevocably a particular conception 
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as I know from my own experi- 
ence. Sometimes the performance 
remains so vivid that even if I read 
the text again and again, I simply 
cannot imagine that it might be 
equally good if played in some other 
way. What the author wrote and 
what the performers did has become 
one whole no longer separable into 
the two contributions. 


To read the text first is to learn 
something quite different and per- 
haps, as a process of learning, more 
valuable. One may check one’s own 
powers of imagination against those 
of the director and the actors, and 
(if I may judge from my own experi- 
ence) one is often in for surprises— 
pleasant in the case of a good per- 
formance, disappointing when it is 
one which has not realized possibili- 
ties even the mere reader saw, 
though he modestly admits that he 
could not have realized them in ac- 
tion. It is not necessarily true that 
even a good interpretation is the only 
good one possible, and a very good 
reader may find his own acceptable 
without condemning an actual one. 


It may even be true that the bet- 
ter the play, the more numerous are 
the different ways in which it may 
be performed effectively. This is 
something generally recognized in 
the case of the classics. It may even 
be somewhat overstressed, in fact; 
for as Alfred Harbage has sagely 
pointed out in his recent book The- 
atre for Shakespeare, some of the 
most frequently acted plays—Hamlet 
and Macbeth, for instance — have 
suffered from the fact that directors 
have got into the habit of supposing 
that another production can be jus- 
tified only by “‘a new interpretation,” 
and that this new interpretation too 
often turns out to be merely a gim- 
mick. The orchestra conductor who 
is going to play Beethoven’s Fifth 
for the ten-thousandth time does not 
suppose that he has first to think up 
some obvious and hitherto unheard- 
of stunt. But I have seen Hamlet’s 
soliloquy delivered in so many odd 
ways—while he lay prone on his 
stomach or while hiding behind some 
prop or even entirely off stage—that 
it would be a relief to have it de- 
livered as in the eighteenth century 
it often was, from the footlights and 
straight at a side box. 

Though I think Professor Harbage 
does not mention the fact, it is said 
that when Sarah Bernhardt came to 
the “Buzz, buzz!” directed at Po- 
lonius, she caught an imaginary fly! 
That is not the sort of ingenuity I 
recommend that the reader develop. 
Here the rule should be precisely 
the one Samuel Johnson laid down 
when criticizing the excessive in- 
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genuity of the metaphysical poets, 
and describing the characteristics of 
a really good metaphor. True wit, 
he says, is that which is “at once 
natural and new, that which, though 
not obvious, is upon its first produc- 
tion, acknowledged to be just. He 
that never found it wonders how he 
missed.” The metaphysical poets, he 
goes on, have notions that “are often 
new, but seldom natural,” and the 
reader, “far from wondering that he 
missed them, wonders more frequent- 
ly by what perverseness of industry 
they were ever found.” That com- 
ment would do very well for Bern- 
hardt’s fly catching and for some of 
the inventions of a number of mod- 


ern directors whom it is not neces- 
sary to name. 

There are, then, good readers of 
plays and others not so good. With 
a little intelligent effort one can, I 
think, improve. But one should not 
expect too much of one’s self. Pro- 
fessional critics like to think that in 
analyzing a performance they can 
separate the contributions of the 
playwright, the actors and the direc- 
tor. They like to say that the con- 
tribution of the last two was “superb” 
or merely “adequate.” Being no 
longer a practicing professional, I 
may perhaps dare to confess that, 
so far as I myself am concerned, I 
wasn’t always too sure. 
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Play Introduction 
(Continued from page 35) 


theatre. Although Barbara is not in- 
terested in the theatre, she comes 
to New York with Sam, prepared 
to make the necessary sacrifices 
while he establishes himself in the 
profession of his choosing. But the 
squalor and intrigue of life on the 
fringes of the theatre become intol- 
erable to her, particularly when Sam 
sacrifices her as well as himself to 
his obsession. “Don’t throw your life 
away on something that does not 
care whether you live or die,” she 
says when she is beseeching him to 
return to the Middle West and a 
normal job. When he refuses she 
leaves him in a burst of bitterness. 


Many years later they meet again 
when she and her second husband 
come into a New York restaurant 
where Sam, again “at liberty,” is 
waiting table.. Her second husband 
is a successful businessman. She 
tells Sam: “We've been very happy 
I've got everything I ever wanted. 
A home. A husband. Children. I've 
been very lucky. The things I wanted 
the world smiles on.” Since she is a 
lady, she does not take mean ad- 
vantage of Sam's wretched situation 
But the contrast is devastating. It 
illustrates the experience young peo- 
ple can expect if they reject the 
settled businesses and professions of 
America and step off into the wild 
blue yonder of artistic careers. Lie 
is not organized to look after the 
needs of people in the arts. There 
is no system or formula that fits 
them into the life of the nation. 


If Career were not a well-written 
play, it would be either dull or de- 
pressing. What it has to say is for- 
bidding. But apart from knowing his 
subject, Mr. Lee is a talented writer. 
He creates characters from the in- 
side; they are not types but engross- 
ing people. The situations they meet 
test and develop them, for good or 
evil. There is interior movement in 
the drama. All the principal charac- 
ters are different people by the time 
the playwright has put them through 
his wringer. Sam Lawson is more 
settled but less high-minded; Bar- 
bara, less buoyant but kinder ; Maury, 
the director, less cocky and humor- 
ous and more resigned; Shirley, the 
demimondaine, less flamboyant but 
more responsible. Although the the- 
atre does not stand for anything but 
itself, it has changed all of them. 
It has tried their souls and most of 
them have been found wanting. 


Is Sam Lawson justified in the last 
scene in declaring that success is 
worth all he has put into his drive 
toward a career? Mr. Lee would 


probably agree that it is. His expe- 
rience with Career bears him out. It 
was produced on April 30 in a re- 
modeled night club in Sheridan 
Square, like the Actors’ Rostrum 
where Sam Lawson got his first 
chance to play in a showcase. Be- 
fore Career got on the boards it had 
experienced just about everything 
in what the playwright calls the 
“Theatrical Hard Luck Handbook.” 
Although the notices were good, the 
production languished for three 
weeks. Suddenly the public took an 
interest in it, and the theatre was 
sold out. The play has been produced 
in other cities and will be produced 
in many more. Hollywood bought it. 
Mr. Lee was hired to write the 
screen version. What he knew and 
believed suddenly became important 
to other people, although he was the 
same man that he had been before. 
Things that in the beginning people 
thought were wrong with the play 
turned out to be right. Success has 
this sort of devil’s alchemy. 

Now that Career is published in 
THEATRE ARTS it will influence 
the thinking of thousands of young 
people who are looking to the the- 
atre for careers of their own. One 
of the good things about Career is 
that Mr. Lee gives no advice. He 
is not a moralizer but a chronicler. 
He knows that advice will not change 
anyone. But he has set down the 
homely truths with candor, under- 
standing and skill. There is a kind 
of muted gallantry in this drama. 
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